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THIv  growth  of  interest  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  a  greater  desire  on  their  part  to  know 
more  of  the  United  States  is  so  noticeable  that  it  is  fitting  that 
special  reference  should  be  made  of  this  fact  which  is  brought 
so  directly  to  the  attention  of  the  Pan  American  Union  through  its  broad 
correspondence.  True,  reference  has  been  frequently  made  in  these 
editorial  columns  to  the  increase  of  attention  which  the  American 
Republics  are  giving  to  each  other,  but  there  is  such  overwhelming  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  new  and  spreading  mutual  sympathy  or  sjiirit  of  acquaintance 
among  them,  that  it  can  not  be  too  strongly  brought  out.  Hvery  day 
letters  are  received  by  the  Director  General  from  representative  and 
intluential  men  living  not  only  in  the  United  States  and  Latin  America, 
but  in  Kuropean  countries,  and  even  in  those  of  Asia,  declaring  their 
interest  in  Pan  American  affairs,  in  the  material,  commercial,  economic, 
and  social  development  of  the  Latin  American  countries  and  in  the  work 
which  the  Pan  American  Union  is  doing.  They  ask  that  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  this  institution  be  sent  to  them  while  many  of  them  are  becom¬ 
ing  subscribers  to  the  Bulletin.  A  particularly  significant  feature  of 
the  situation  is  the  interest  which  the  editors  of  the  great  newspapers 
of  the  world  are  manifesting  in  the  efforts  of  the  Pan  American  l.hiion  to 
make  better  known  the  resources,  the  progress,  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  countries  of  America,  and  they  are  finding,  according  to  their  own 
words,  that  the  Bulletin  is  the  only  semiotficial  publication  which  con¬ 
tinually  furnishes  them  with  the  data  that  they  desire. 

All  this  is  not  said  in  any  sense  of  self-praise  for  the  Pan  American 
Union,  or  for  its  Bulletin,  but  simply  to  state  facts  and  to  call  them  to 
the  particular  attention  of  occasional  persons  who  do  not  appreciate 
what  this  otfice  and  its  publications  are  accomplishing.  These  persons 
are  invited  to  call  at  the  Pan  American  Union  Building  and  inspect  the 
letters  confirming  the  statements  of  this  editorial. 
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UUXCMKOX  To  AK(;i;xTIXK  MIXISTKK. 

( )n  the  2otli  of  .Mart'll  tlie  niinister  of  tlie  .^rj^fiitiiie  Rejiulilic,  Dr. 
koniulo  S.  .\a6ii,  left  the  United  States  for  Buenos  Aires.  He  will  be 
^one  about  two  months  and  tlien  return  to  the  United  States  for  a  brief 
stay  before  going  back  again  to  his  country  to  accept  a  jiosition  as 
l)e])uty  in  tlie  House  of  Representatives  of  the  .\rgentine  Congress. 
Dr.  N'adn  has  made  a  distinct  place  for  himself  in  the  di])loniatic  life  of 
Washington,  and  it  is  a  source  of  general  regret  that  lie  is  not  to  remain 
liere  for  a  longer  period.  On  the  lytli  of  March  the  Ran  .\tnerican 
Society  of  tlie  United  States  gave  a  luncheon  in  his  honor  in  New  York 
City,  which  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the  leading  men  of  that 
city.  Hon.  Henry  White,  president  of  the  Ran  American  Society  and 
former  United  .States  ambassador  to  R'rance  and  chairman  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  Fourtli  Ran  .\nierican  Conference,  made  a  brief 
address,  expressing  regret  that  Dr.  Naon  was  to  leave  the  United  States 
and  congratulating  him  upon  the  brilliant  career  before  him  in  his  own 
country.  Dr.  Xaon  replied,  stating  that  he  had  greatly  enjoyed  his  stay 
in  this  country  and  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  jiromote  in  his 
own  country  still  more  friendly  relations  between  .\rgetititia  and  the 
United  States. 


AX  OI’IXIOX  FROM  A  ORHAT  IIRA/.ILIAX  XKWSl’AI’IvR. 

The  Jornal  do  Commercio,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the 
great  newspapers  of  Uatin  America,  in  its  issue  of  January  i8,  1912. 
contains  a  comjilimentary  reference  to  the  recently  jiublished  book  of 
the  Director  Cieneral  entitled,  “The  Ran  .\merican  Union  -  Reace,  Frieiid- 
shi]).  Commerce.’'  The  following  is  a  translation  into  Ivnglish  from  the 
Rortuguese  of  part  of  this  reference: 

.Mr.  Harri*tt  feels  with  ardor  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  of  which  he  is 
the  director  general,  and  he  is  a  sincere  enthusiast  of  Pan  .Ainericanisin.  P'or  this 
reason  he  studies,  keenly  analyzes,  and  dis.seniinates  broadcast  information  concerning 
the  conditions  of  the  .Americas  and  the  activities  of  the  Union  of  which  he  is  the 
head,  with  a  real  fondness,  sincerity,  and  enjoyment.  Por  him  the  jdienomena 
which  contribute  to  closer  Pan  .American  relationshij)  are  symptoms  of  victory,  and 
must  be  proclaimed  as  an  evidence  of  hope.  The  book  he  has  just  published  is,  like 
his  previous  works,  vibrant  with  enthusiasm  and  brimful  of  facts.  The  spirit  of  the 
l)Ook  corres|K}nds  in  the  same  degree  to  the  high  enthusiasm  of  this  international 
officer,  while  the  conditions  of  the  Latin  .American  countries  described  are  as  com¬ 
prehensive  as  facts  and  figures  will  permit. 

sf:  9k 


THE  .XHW  I'ERUVIAX  MIXISTER. 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin’  is  off  the  press  there  should 
have  arrived  from  Lima  the  new  minister  of  Rerti  to  the  United  States, 
Hon.  Federico  .\lfonso  Rezet.  Mr.  Rezet  is  one  of  the  best  known  and 


Photo^ruph  by  IliiiTis-Kwin^. 

OR.  ROMULO  S.  XAON, 

ArRcntine  Miiiislor  at  WashiiiKl  jn  who  left  the  riiifed  States  on  March  Jtt  for  a  visit  of  several  months 
to  his  country.  The  day  prior  to  his  leavinK.  the  i'an  .Vnierican  Society  of  the  I’nited  States  tendered 
a  luncheon  in  his  honor  at  the  City  Midday  Clnl>  of  New  Vork. 
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most  representative  of  the  \ounger  Peruvian  dijiloinats,  and  will  make  a 
valuable  member  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
His  last  post  was  that  of  Peruvian  minister  to  Panama,  a  position  which 
lie  filled  with  particular  credit.  He  has  also  served  his  country  previously 
in  the  United  States,  first  as  secretar\  of  the  Peruvian  Uegation  and 
later  as  charge  d’affaires. 


msec (VKKV  111'  ciiAi,  ix  iiolivia. 

If  the  news  from  Bolivia  that  good  coal  can  lie  found  near  Lake  Titi¬ 
caca  is  confirmed,  this  discovery  will  mean  much  for  the  industrial 
development  of  that  country.  To-day  it  suffers  from  the  handicaji  of 
being  obliged  to  imjiort  most  of  its  coal  from  Great  Britain  or  Australia, 
and  then  to  bring  it  by  rail  and  sea  upon  the  plateau  where  Lake  Titi¬ 
caca  is  located,  making  the  cost  too  prohibitive  for  successful  use  in 
industrial  purposes. 


VISIT  oK  MK.  ADAMS  To  VKNKZl'Hl-A. 

During  the  months  of  March  and  Ajiril,  I'ranklin  Adams,  the  editor  of 
the  Bi'Llktix,  is  making  an  extended  trip  for  study  and  rest  through 
X'enezuela,  including  brief  stops  at  Panama,  Colombia,  and  jxissibly 
at  some  other  points  in  the  Caribbean.  .Mr.  Adams  is  accomjianied  on 
this  journey  by  his  wife,  who  has  made  a  distinct  rejmtation  for  herself 
as  a  lecturer  on  Latin-.A.nierican  countries.  The  results  of  their  trip  will 
be  made  known  to  the  jmblic  through  articles  by  Mr.  Adams  on  his 
return  and  through  illustrated  lectures  by  Mrs.  -\dams. 


THH  .XIXHTKK.NTH  CoXORKSS  oK  AMKKICA.XISTS. 

The  nineteenth  session  of  the  International  Congress  of  .\niericanists 
will  be  held  in  the  United  States  in  1914.  This  Congress  convenes  every 
two  years,  and  alternates  its  sessions  between  the  Gld  World  and  the 
New.  Its  object  is  the  historical  and  anthrojiological  study  of  the  two 
.\mericas  and  their  inhabitants.  The  meeting  of  1912  will  be  held  in 
London  during  May,  and  on  this  occasion  it  will  be  decided  at  what 
j)lace  in  the  United  States  the  Congress  will  hold  its  session  two  years 
hence.  The  prevailing  feeling  among  foreign  delegates  to  the  last  Con¬ 
gress  of  .\mericanists  in  1910  was  that  the  most  suitable  city  for  the  con¬ 
vention  in  1914  is  Washington,  D.  C.  The  cajntal  of  the  United  States 
can  offer  to  the  delegates  unsurpassed  advantages  in  the  historical  and 
anthropological  collections  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  as 
well  as  great  library  and  other  facilities.  It  is,  furthermore,  a  potent 
attraction  to  foreign  visitors  as  the  seat  of  the  American  Government, 
the  city  of  manv  scientific  laboratories  and  the  home  of  a  large  number 
of  .American  men  of  science  engaged  in  research  bearing  on  the  subjects 


riiotoi^ruph  by  Harris-KwiriK. 


HON*.  HENRY  WHITE,  I’KESIDEXT  OF  THE  PAX  AMERICAN'  SOCIETY  OF  THE  I'XITEI) 

STATES. 

Mr.  White,  w  h.)\va,s  elci  ted  president  of  the  soeiety  at  the  meeting  held  in  Xew  York  City  on  February 
l.i,  litl2,  was  formerly  C.  S.  .\mbassador  to  France  and  Italy,  and  .served  as  chairman  of  the  I'nited 
States  delegation  to  the  Fourth  Pan  .\merican  Conference  at  Buenos  .\ires,  in  1911). 
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to  which  tile  Congress  is  devoted.  The  I'an  American  Union  certainl\ 
hopes  that  Washington  may  be  selected  for  this  next  great  gathering, 
and  will  be  only  too  glad  to  coojierate  with  the  various  branches  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  with  the  scientific  organizations  of  the 
city  in  making  that  gathering  a  notable  success. 


KKKK  MAKKlvTS  IX  I  KIlirAV. 

Urngnay  is  certainly  to  be  classed  as  one  of  the  jirogressive  countries 
of  Latin  America,  and  its  exjieriments  in  economic  develojmient  are 
interesting  to  follow.  The  municijial  government  of  Montevideo,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  from  the  United  States  Minister,  Xicolay  A.  (irevstad,  in 
an  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  which  is  a  serious  question  there  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States  and  Ivurope,  has  established  so-called  free 
markets.  The  first  of  these  was  opened  December  12  and  others  have 
been  started  since  then.  In  order  to  have  these  jiroperly  administrated, 
the  bureau  of  markets  fixes  the  jirices  on  articles  sold  at  the  free 
markets  each  day.  (ireat  care  is  taken  to  ascertain  the  true  and  fair 
prices  and  thus  far  no  fault  is  reported  to  have  been  found  on  this  score. 
Price  lists  are  posted  in  conspicuous  places,  where  all  buyers  can  sec 
them  and  venders  must  sell  at  these  figures  if  they  desire  to  trade  at 
the  markets.  The  attendance  averages  from  2,5ck)  to  3,<kk)  jieojile, 
mostly  women  of  the  poorer  classes. 


OI’IXIOX  OK  A  DISTIXC.UISUIvI)  KDITOR. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  continually  quotations  from  all  letters  which 
the  Pan  American  Union  is  receiving  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and  even  from  foreign  countries,  expressing  appreciation  of  the 
work  which  it  is  doing  in  jjronioting  commerce,  friendship,  and  jjeace 
among  the  American  nations.  There  is  danger,  moreover,  that  if  we  do 
continually  (juote  these  we  will  be  accused  of  our  giving  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  self-praise.  Occasionally,  however,  there  is  a  brief  line  from  a 
man  of  high  standing  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  by,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  course  of  a  letter  to  the  Director  (leneral,  Mr.  Windrim, 
])resident  of  The  Evening  Telegraph,  of  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  most 
representative  and  responsible  citizens  of  Philadeljihia,  says: 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  aceomplishing  a  wonderful  work,  and  I  beg  leave  to 
extend  my  sincere  congratulations. 


THK  AMKKICAX  JOl’KXAL  OF  IXTERXATIOXAL  L.WV. 

It  is  significant  of  the  development  of  closer  relations  between  North 
and  South  America  that  the  American  Society  of  International  Law  has 
decided  to  issue  regularly  a  Spanish  edition  of  its  quarterly,  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  International  Law,  Under  the  direction  of  its  editor. 
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James  Brown  Scott,  this  journal  has  made  a  distinct  mark  lor  itself,  and 
has  reached  a  position  of  education  and  inlluence  in  circles  interested  in 
international  law  which  must  he  most  gratifyiuj^  to  the  editor  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Society  of  International  I, aw.  Its  plan  to  jnth- 
lish  a  Spanish  edition  can  not  fail  to  he  received  most  cordially  and  sytn- 
pathctically  hy  the  leading  international  lawyers  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics.  Probably  in  j)ro])ortion  to  the  po])ulation  of  the  American 
countries  there  are  more  men  interested  in  international  law  in  Central 
and  South  America  than  there  are  in  the  United  States,  while  some  of 
the  greatest  authorities  ou  international  relations  in  the  history  of  mod¬ 
ern  times  have  lived  or  do  live  in  the  capitals  of  Latin  America.  The 
Pan  American  Bulletin  wishes  The  American  Journal  of  International 
Law  brilliant  success  in  its  tiew  endeavor. 


C.KOWTH  OK  rNITUI)  ST.VTES  TRADE  WITH  CI  HA. 

It  is  a  notable  and  interesting  fact,  as  shown  by  a  report  of  Mr.  ().  P. 
Austin,  the  distinguished  statistician  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  that 
“the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Cuba  for  the  year  just  ended  aggre¬ 
gated  Si68,«x),ckx),  having  more  than  doubled  during  the  reciprocity 
])eriod.’’  The  exports  to  the  island  were  about  S62,<xx),ckx)  in  value, 
having  trebled  under  reciprocity,  and  imix)rts  from  the  island  totaled 
Sio6,(XK),ofX),  having  doubled  during  the  jieriod  of  recijirocity.  The 
recijjrocity  agreement  with  Cuba  went  into  effect  December  27,  1903, 
and  during  that  year  there  was  a  total  trade  with  the  LTiited  States 
amounting  to  approximately  S81  ,(xx),cxx),  against  Si68,(xx),(xx)  in  1911. 


AKTICEK  l.\  THE  HIHEKXO-AKOENTINE  REVIEW. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  very  grateful  to 
The  Hiberno  Argentine  Review,  of  Buenos  Aires,  for  a  considerate  and 
complimentary  article  which  appeared  in  its  issue  of  January  12,  1912, 
entitled  “The  Pan-American  Union.”  The  Review  is  one  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  respected  publications  of  Argentina,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
its  kind  reference  to  this  institution  and  to  its  chief  executive  officer. 
While  the  Director  General  doubts  if  he  will  be  able  to  undertake  this 
year  the  trip  to  South  America  which  he  had  originally  planned,  his 
pleasure  in  this  respect,  he  trusts,  will  only  be  deferred  a  year,  or  until 
1913.  When  it  may  be  possible  for  him  to  make  this  journey  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  will  be  that  of  renewing  his  acquaintances  with  the 
many  friends  whom  he  has  in  the  South  American  countries,  and  especially 
in  the  capitals  like  Buenos  Aires,  where  he  has  served  as  United  States 
minister. 


rhototrraph  by  Harrls-Kwliijr. 

GEN.  PEDRO  NEL  OSPINA, 

The  retiring  Envoy  Extruonlinary  ami  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Coloinhia  to  the  Vnited  States. 
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THK  Kini  R.\  OF  CAI'T.  KoRTKSCUK. 

As  ihe  April  issue  of  the  Hi  ulktin’  goes  to  ])ress,  Capt.  Granville 
Fortescue,of  the  Pan  Aineriean  Union  staff,  has  returned  to  Washington 
from  his  trij)  to  South  Anieriea.  Leaving  the  I'nited  States  late  in 
September,  he  has  visited  Panama,  P'eru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina, 
I’ruguay,  and  Brazil,  making  a  special  study  of  commercial,  economic, 
and  educational  conditions.  Prom  time  to  time  he  has  sent  us  interesting 
reports  of  his  observations  and  furnished  the  Union  and  the  Bulletin 
with  useful  data  along  many  lines  of  research.  In  his  corresjiondence, 
he  states  that  the  has  found  a  growing  ajipreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  a  desire  among  all  the  Latin-.Vmerican  countries 
to  follow  its  plans  for  the  development  of  closer  relations  of  commerce 
and  friendship  among  them.  Upon  Capt.  Fortescue's  arrival  in  Wash¬ 
ington  he  resumed  his  position  in  the  information  and  statistical 
department  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


THE  CHARGE  D’AFFAIRES  OF  COL«  t.MIil  A. 

The  Pan  American  Union  was  informed  tm  March  7,  1912,  by  Dr. 
Roberto  McDouall  that  General  Pedro  Xel  Ospina,  Minister  of  Colombia 
to  the  United  States,  having  resigned.  Dr.  McDouall  had  been  appointed 
Charge  d’Affaires  ad  interim.  The  Pan  .\merican  Union  deeply  regrets 
not  to  have  General  Ospina  among  the  members  of  its  Governing  Board, 
because  he  has  always  evinced  the  greatest  interest  in  everything  that 
related  to  the  work  of  this  institution.  Dr.  McDouall  who  is  an  able 
and  distinguished  gentleman  has  always  been  most  kindly  disposed 
toward  this  institution,  and  will  continue,  we  are  sure,  to  manifest  this 
same  interest  in  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  CHILE. 

Ev'idences  of  Chilean  prosperity  are  shown  in  a  report  of  United  States 
Consul  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  of  Valparaiso.  The  capital  invested  in  1910 
amounted  to  more  than  S88, 000,000,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  10  per  cent 
over  the  capital  invested  in  1909.  The  total  production  of  its  indus¬ 
tries  approximated  S 1 1 2 ,rKK},ooo,  or  an  increase  of  S5,orjo,ooo  over  the 
output  of  1909.  The  nitrate  industry  enjoyed  a  jtrofitable  year  and  the 
exports  amounted  to  101,400  tons  above  the  total  of  1910.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  nitrate  industry  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  supplies  a  large 
part  of  the  revenues  of  Chile.  F'or  1911  the  revenues  are  estimated  at 
nearly  $30,000,000. 


SK.  DON  JOAgriN  CTADHA  ZAVAl.A, 
Scfiplary  of  the  I.e^otiuii  of  Nicaragua  at  Washinglon. 
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WHAT  IS  ITHLISHKl)  IX  UATIX  AMHKICA. 

'I'he  Publishers’  Guide,  a  luonthly  journal  for  all  dej)artments  of  the 
l)ublishing  business,  whicli  has  its  headquarters  in  New  York  City, 
eontains  in  its  I'ebruary  issue  an  article  prepared  by  the  Director  General, 
entitled,  “What  is  published  in  Latin  America.”  Reference  is  made  to 
this  article  in  the  Hruu-nix,  because  it  is  desired  to  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  many  persons  who  are  continually  inquiring  about  the  newspaiiers 
and  magazines  of  Latin  America.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated 
that  in  the  reading  room  and  library  of  the  Pan  American  Union  it  is 
possible  to  see  copies  of  nearly  all  the  jirincijial  magazines  and  newspapers 
of  the  Latin-American  countries.  To  the  jierson  who  is  unfamiliar  with 
this  feature  of  Pan  American  ])rogress  there  are  many  surprises  in  store, 
riie  average  North  American  does  not  realize  how  many  great  news- 
jiajiers  and  illustrated  periodicals  are  publishd  in  the  countries  of  Latin 
America. 


.ACTIO.X  OI-'  Till-:  X.MTO.XAI,  HOARD  ( )K  TKADK. 

rile  abstract  of  jiroceedings  at  the  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Hoard  of  Trade,  which  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the 
ibth,  17th,  and  i8th  of  January,  1912,  contains  the  following  resolution; 


I..\TI.\  AMERICAN’  TRADE. 

Resolved,  That  \vc  favor  the  establishment  of  closer  relations  of  friendship  and  com 
nieree  with  the  Latin-Anieriean  Republics,  and  eiimestly  urge  Congress  to  enact  such 
measures  as  may  promote  every  worthy  undertaking  in  this  direction.  We  heartil}- 
a])j)rovc  the  splendid  efforts  of  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics, 
now  the  Pan  American  Union,  to  unite  the  peoples  of  both  continents  in  perfect 
accord  and  harmonious  endeavor  for  mutual  advantage. 

'I'hc  Pan  American  Union  cxjircsses  its  gratitude  to  the  National  Hoard 
of  Trade  for  this  exjiression  of  its  interest  in  Pan  American  commerce 
and  for  its  commendation  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


THU  WOKCUSTEK  .M.AGAZIXK. 

The  Pan  American  Union  presents  its  congratulations  to  the  Worcester 
Hoard  of  Trade  and  compliments  it  upon  the  January  issue  of  the 
Worcester  Magazine,  Illustrated,  which  has  just  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  editors  of  the  Hi’uletin.  Publications  of  this  kind  can  not  fail  to 
do  a  jirogressive  city  like  Worcester  much  good.  Few  manufacturing 
centers  of  the  United  States  have  more  direct  interest  in  the  development 
of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  than  has  Worcester. 
Under  the  direction  of  lidward  M.  Woodward,  president  of  the  Hoard  of 
Trade,  and  Henry  N.  Davison,  its  forceful  and  capable  secretary,  that 
organization  has  become  a  recognized  factor  in  the  welfare  of  that  city. 
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CHILKAX  STKAMKRS  FOR  TIIK  PANAMA  CANAL. 

rile  announcement  that  the  Conipafn'a  Sud  Americana  de  Vaiiores  is 
jirejiaring  to  jmt  on  six  large  vessels  to  jily  between  \'alparaiso  and  New 
York,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  shows  that  the  Latin  American  countries 
are  apjireciative  of  the  importance  of  the  canal  and  intend  to  be  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  its  opportunities.  This  line  will  receive  a  subvention 
from  the  Chilean  Government,  and  it  is  now  their  plan  to  build  first  two 
if)-knot  sliijis  of  io,cxx)  tons,  to  follow  with  the  construction  of  four 
others  of  the  same  or  larger  size  to  be  in  commission  when  the  Panama 
Canal  is  opened,  or  soon  afterwards.  Following  the  iniblication  by  the 
newsjiajiers  of  this  information,  which  came  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
in  a  cable  from  Capt.  Fortescue,  of  its  staff,  who  was  then  in  Chile,  a  nnni- 
ber  of  the  big  shipbuilding  firms  of  the  United  States  expressed  a  desire 
to  compete  for  the  construction  of  these  vessels.  Whether  they  are  built 
in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  they  will  jirove  a  powerful  infiuence  in 
developing  travel  and  trade  between  North  and  South  America.  These 
vessels  should  make  the  journey  from  New  York  to  \’alparaiso  in  about 
ten  days. 


BOLIVIAN  TARIFF  AND  AI'FRAISKMIJNT  SCHEDULES. 

file  latest  pamjihlet  published  by  the  Pan  American  Union  in  regard 
to  the  tariffs  of  Latin-Anierican  countries  is  entitled  Bolivian  Tariff  and 
Aiipraisemeiit  Schedules.  It  has  recently  come  from  the  jiress,  and  there 
is  alreadv  a  large  demand  for  it  from  business  men  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  from  all  countries  doing  business  with  Bolivia.  This  is  the 
second  of  the  set  of  tariff  jiamphlets  which  the  Pan  American  Union  has 
published,  the  first  one  being  entitled  the  Argentine  Tariff  Law.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  issue  in  the  near  future  further 
jniblications  of  this  kind. 


NEW  ORLEANS  AND  L.\TIN  A.MERICA. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade 
contains  an  interesting  report  from  its  committee  on  foreign  trade  rela¬ 
tions,  which  shows  that  this  enterprising  city  is  making  a  practical  effort 
to  build  up  closer  trade  relations  with  the  principal  ports  of  the  South 
and  Central  American  countries.  The  foreign-trade  bureau  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  which  this  report  describes,  is  developing  a  very  elaborate 
mailing  list,  gathered  from  many  sources,  covering  names,  addresses, 
classes  of  business,  and,  when  possible,  credit  information,  relating  to 
men  engaged  in  Latin  American  commerce.  It  also  gives  advice  as  to 
advertising  in  the  Latin  American  newspapers  and  makes  translations  for 
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its  members  without  charj^e.  It  has  forwarded  the  movement  for  the 
teaching  of  Spanisli  in  the  public  schools  of  \ew  Orleans,  and  it  has 
developed  a  better  apjireeiation  among  the  merchants  of  that  city  in 
regard  to  packing  the  ])roducts  which  they  send  abroad.  In  short,  it  is 
doing  all  it  can  to  make  the  business  interests  of  Xew  Orleans  and  the 
tributary  country  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  Pan  American  trade  and 
to  get  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  foreign-trade 
bureau  is  under  the  direct  chare  of  Paul  1).  MacOuiston,  and  we  extend 
our  congratulations  to  him  for  what  he  is  accomplishing. 


NEW  SECRETARY  OF  THE  DO.MINICAX  I.EG.tTlON. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  new  secretary  of  the  Legation  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  who  recently  arrived  in  Washington,  Sr.  Don 
Ivnrique  Deschamps,  is  a  writer  of  prominence  and  literary  ability.  His 
book  entitled  “La  Republica  Dominicana’’  has  attracted  wide  attention, 
since  it  is  such  a  comprehensive  work  on  that  country.  It  is  a  volume 
of  336  pages,  finely  illustrated  with  maps  and  pictures,  and  gives  an 
accurate  and  general  survey  of  the  historical  and  geographic  jihases,  as 
well  as  the  social  and  economic  activities  of  the  country.  There  has  been 
a  considerable  demand  for  this  work  and  the  Pan  Ameriean  Union  has 
distributed  many  copies  of  it. 


PAX  AMERICAX  PROGRESS  OF  EOS  AXGELES. 

There  has  recently  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Bfeletix  the 
first  two  issues  of  a  magazine  published  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  entitled 
Pan  American  Progress.  Its  object  is  to  better  acquaint  the  business 
interests  of  California  and  the  United  States  with  trade  possibilities  in 
the  Latin  American  countries.  From  the  announcement  of  its  editor, 
Mr.  Garner  Curran,  we  quote  the  following; 

The  Pan  American  Progress  is  backed  by  practical,  experienced  trade  journalists, 
who  realize  the  great  opijortunities  for  commerce  with  Latin  American  Repidilics, 
and  will  do  all  it  can  to  promote  any  legitimate  scheme  or  business  proposition  which 
will  help  upbuild  cordial  relations  with  all  Americans. 

The  Pax  American  Bulletin  extends  its  best  wishes  to  Pan  American 
Progress,  and  wishes  it  success  in  its  interesting  field. 


THE  QUEST  OF  EL  DORADO 


UOl'TE  FOLLOW  ED  HY  ANTONIO  HE  HEHKIO  IN  Ql'EST  OF  El,  DOUADO. 

K1  Dorado  in  Ids  jirojicr  torritory,  and  tliat  tho  qnost  should  he  con- 
tinnod  in  a  repon  which  liad  not  yet  been  explored.  It  was  now 
clear  that  the  land  of  "old  and  silver  was  not  to  he  found  on  the 
Amlean  plateaus  or  in  the  llanos  skirting  the  eastern  ('ordilleras. 
'Phis  had  been  jiroved  by  the  German  expeditions  from  Goro  and  by 
the  explorations  of  Proveda,  Silva,  and  the  Qnesadas.  But  this,  it 
was  contended,  was  not  conclusive  against  the  existence  of  the  Gilded 
King.  It  merely  demonstrated  that  it  was  necessary  to  institute  a 
search  for  him  elsewhere,  for  jieople  were  fully  convinced  that  it  was 
only  a  (piestion  of  time  until  the  searchers  for  El  Dorado  would  he 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  richest  land  and  the  wealthiest 


The  Expeditions  of  Antonio  de  Beukio,  the  Ekanci.scan  Lay 
Bkotiieiis,  and  Xuflo  de  ('haves. 


After  the  tremendous  failures  that  had  signalized  the  ex])edi- 
tions  of  the  two  (Fiesadas  in  search  of  the  Gildeil  King,  one 
would  suppo.se  that  it  would  have  been  imjiossihle  to  tind 
again  anyone  who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  i)ro])ose  a  new 
expedition  in  quest  of  El  Dorado.  This,  however,  was  far  from  being 
the  case.  The  multitude  declared  that  all  jirevious  failures  had  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  expeditions  already  mentioned  had  not  sought 
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iiKiiiiircIi  in  tlic  Xcw  World  and  1)V  <;aininj;  tlic  posst'ssion  ol'  that 
>|)l(‘ndor  in  tlic  wilds  of  which  they  had  so  lon^  drcaini'd  thi'  palaces 
and  |)lcasurc  domes  of  that  c()i'jr,.,>iis  city  to  which  — 

l»i(l  visiMc  iriainliaiis  oi'  ilic  carilTs  irrcai  licart 

l!riM<:  ilicir  clidicc  nilmn's  cull*-*!  I'rniii  inaiiy  a  mine 
liiaiiieml  ami  jas])er  ami  porphyry  ami  the  art 
(  It  liiatred  <-hrysalite;  nor  silver  shine 
There  wanted,  nor  the  iniehlier  powiT  oi  eold. 

Antonio  dc  Berrio  .also  w.as  cvidiaitly  of  this  (tpinion.  hir,  shortly 
iiftia-  his  nnclc's  death,  he  or>riini/,cd  an  cxpialition  for  tlu'  con<|ncst  of 
the  r(‘<:ion  hctwt'cn  the  Panto  tind  the  PapaiiK'ni',  of  which  he  had 


inheritt'd  tlu*  n:ovcrnorshi|>.  Soincwhcri'  within  thi'si'  limits  and  tin* 
month  of  th(“  Orinoco  was.  In*  donhted  not,  tin'  hind  of  K1  Doiaulo. 
But  wlii'rc  Wiis  it  'Phat  was  tin*  (|ncstion  to  which  he  was  dcti'r- 
niiiK'd  to  find  an  answer.  As  it  had  not  been  discovered  in  the  wi'st 
or  sontli.  in  spite  of  the  nnmi'rons  (‘X|)lorations  which  had  been  made 
in  these  diri'ctioiis,  hi*  coiiclndial  that  it  must  lie  toward  tin*  east.  Ih' 
was  confirmed  in  this  view  hy.rA^fxirts,  jilriaidy  referred  , to.  that  had 
been  circulated  by  those  who  had  taken  part  in  Proveda's  enterprise. 
Accordinjr  to  tluMii.  the  Indians  of  the  rcffioiis  thronjfh  which  they  had 
])asscd  on  tludr  way  to  New  Oranada  had  told  them  of  a  rich  jicoplc 
and  a  land'  ahonndinj;  in  silver  and  j^old  on  the  borders  of  tin*  Meta 


.sCAXlsn  SOl.niKllS  SKNT  liv  DK.  IlKIllllO  To  U  KCON  NolTK.  I!  AT  .MANOA  ITT 
TO  DKATIl  liv  TllK  IXOIANS. 


*  I’tplrc  Simon,  roin.  1, 


THE  QrEST  (tE  El.  IxtHADO. 
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anil  the  Barraj;uaii.  .Now,  the  Barra<'uan  was  tin*  old  Indian  naino 
lor  tlu'  Orinoco  hctwccn  the  month  of  the  Onaviari*  and  that  of  the 
Apiiri'.  'Po  till*  east,  therid'ori*,  he  wonld  ^o. 

It  was  in  ir)S4  that  Berrio  lid't  the  tableland  of  Xew  (Iranada  for 
the  valh'v  of  Barra<;uan.  Crossin*;  the  Andes  hy  way  of  the  ])nel)lo 
of  ('hita,  where  he  had  an  eneomienda.  he  deseended  tin*  Panto  and 
the  (’asanare,  hy  which  he  enteri'd  the  Meta,  (’ontinnino  his  voy- 
a<;e,  he  ('ventually  entered  the  Barraj'iian.  and,  after  voyaj>:in<r  down 
it  for  some  distanei*,  he  disinnharked  and  estahlishial  his  headiinartiM  s. 
From  this  jioint  he  he<;an  to  ri'connoiter  the  adjaeimt  country. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  learned  from  an  Indian,  whom  he  had  treated 
with  s])(>eial  consideration,  of  tin*  e.xistenee,  at  no  j^ieat  distance  from 
where  thi'y  then  were, of  the  l  ich  and  aurifeious  lands  around  the  jri  eat 
lake  of  Manoa.  This  report  at  once  ri'vived  the  droo])in<;  spirits  of 
Berrio’s  nu‘n,  who  had  heoun  to  e.xperience  the  ill  elfects  of  the 
countle.ss  hardshi])s  to  which  they  had  hi'cn  (‘.xposed  in  traversing 
the  disease-l)reedin<;  valleys  of  the  Casanari*  and  the  Baria<;uan. 
'Phe  advent uri'i's  now  felt  sure  that  they  wi'ri*  on  tin*  rijxht  tiack,  hut 
after  three  years’  futile  wanderiji*;  throujth  dark  forests  and  over 
desert  plains,  after  endurinj;  all  the  horrors  of  famine  and  seein*; 
their  numhers  decimated  hy  disease  and  the  jioisoni'd  arrows  of  hostile 
sava<res,  they  were  at  len<;th  com])elled  to  return  to  their  homi's  in 
Xew  Clranada. 

But,  notwithstandiuf;  Berrio’s  dreadful  e.\])eriences  durin<r  this 
lon<;  e.\|)edition  in  a  wild  and  unex])loied  rej;ion,  it  was  not  Ion*; 
hefori*  he  determined  to  make  a  second  atteni])t  to  achieve  success. 
Accomjianied  hy  a  resolute  hand  of  adventurers,  he  a^ain  cro.ssed  the 
sierra  and,  after  surmountinj;  many  dilliculties,  he  finally  reached  the 
lower  Orinoco,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Santo  Tome  de  Ouaiana, 
near  the  conlluence  of  the  (’aroni  and  the  Orinoco.  Afti'r  this  he 
])roceeded  to  the  island  of  Trinidad,  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
another  town,  known  as  San  dose  de  Oruho. 

Havin';  in  these  two  towns  bases  for  future  o])erations,  tin*  Governor 
now  turned  his  attention  anew  to  the  (juest  of  the  Oilded  Kin<;,  re<i:ard- 
iii"  whom  and  the  i-ich  lands,  ovei’  which  he  was  said  to  hear  rule, 
Berrio  received  daily  the  most  extrava<;ant  ie])orts.  The  rejrion  in 
(juestion  was  said  to  he  to  the  southeast  of  Santo  Tome  and  was 
called  Manoa,  from  the  name  of  a  lar<;e  lake  located  in  its  midst. 
It  was  finther  averred  that  the  cacique  to  whom  it  was  subject  was 
accustomi'd,  all  l)es])an<;led  with  <;old.  to  oiler  sacrilici*  in  this  lake, 
whence  his  jiiovince,  like  that  of  the  Omaouas,  hej^an  to  lx*  called 
K1  Dorado.  The  home  of  the  (Jilded  C'hieftain  was  now  transferred 
from  the  elevat(*d  ])lateau  of  (’undinamarca  to  the  lowlands  of  south¬ 
eastern  (iiiaiana:  from  (luatavita  to  Manoa;  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other.  Tlu*  lyin';  statements  about  this  mythical 
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I)(‘rsona"(‘,  Padn*  Simon  ileclares,  were  ])ut  in  eireulation  by  the 
astute  Indians,  wlio  wished  to  inveigle  the  Spaniards  from  the  settle¬ 
ments  the}"^  ha»l  made,  or  else  they  were  the  invention  of  the  devil, 
who  desired  to  lure  the  ailventurers  to  certain  destruction.* 

But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  these  reports,  the  Spaniards  had 
no  hesitation  in  accepting  them  as  true.  Their  (piarry,  so  long  and 
eargerly  sought,  was  at  last  located  heyond  peradventure,  and  it  only 
remained  for  them  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  golden  region 
tliat  was  so  near  at  hand.  Berrio,  especially,  was  more  than  elated. 


.SCE.NE  AT  .M.VN’OA  OFJ  DOHADO. 

Capt.  Keymis,  one  of  Ralcish's  companions  in  a  later  exjtodition,  refers  to  the  Essekel)e  Uiver  stiown 
here,  and  also  siK'aks  of  the  Indians  carrying  Iwats  and  cargoes  overland  to  Lake  Koi)ono\vini. 

for  he  felt  that  he  was  soon  to  enter  upon  the  glorious  inheritance 
which  had  so  long  heen  the  object  of  his  ceaseless  toil.  In  order, 
however,  to  be  jtrepared  for  all  emergencies,  anti  to  make  sure  of  get¬ 
ting  possession  of  the  land  of  untohl  treasure,  he  bethought  him  of 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  force  under  his  comnnind.  He, 
accordingly,  commissioned  his  campmaster,  Domingo  De  Vera,  to  go 
to  Spain  fttr  men  and  money  to  guarantee  the  success  of  the  contem¬ 
plated  expedition  to  Manoa. 

He  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice,  for  De  ^’era  was  not  only 
a  man  of  rare  intelligence,  hut  he,  moreover,  possessed  the  facility  of 

■  Todoembu»tc  6  iiivcncioti  dc  lo.-;  iiidios  pura  cellar  los  cspai'iolcs  dc  sus  lierras  6  traza  del  demonio  para 
quo  iH'rccicra  tanta  gcnic  cspai'iola.  Op.cit.  roiii.  l,p.:«il. 


prt*sentin<r  any  sclieine  in  wliich  he  was  interested  in  tlie  most  plausi- 
l»le  lifiht.  If  faets  were  not  availahle,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  on 
his  iina"ination,  which  always  stood  him  in  good  steatl  wlien  promot¬ 
ing  an  enterprise  like  the  one  in  which  he  was  then  engaged.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Berrio’s  instructions,  l)e  Vera  was  to  bring  300  men  and  no 
more.  But  so  successful  was  he  in  exciting  interest  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  El  Dorado,  whicli  now  meant  a  province  as  well  as  a  gilded 
chieftain,  as  originally,  that  crowds  flocked  to  him  from  all  (piarters 
begging  to  be  allowed  to  share  in  an  enterprise  in  which  fortune  and 
glory  were  certainties.  To  excite  the  cupidity  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
multitude,  De  Vera  exhibited  gold,  jewels,  and  uncut  emeralds  which 
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he  had  brought  from  New  Granada,  and  assured  them  that  the  land 
whose  conquest  was  in  view  abounded  in  these  treasures  to  an  incredi¬ 
ble  extent. 

With  these  and  similar  alluring  tales  he  found  no  dilliculty  in 
securing  volunteers  for  the  enterprise,  which  was  to  bring  inestimable 
wealth  to  all  who  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  have  part  in  it. 
Wherever  he  and  his  agents  went  they  were  besieged  by  applicants 
from  all  classes  of  society,  who  were  eager  to  go  without  delay  to  the 
marvelous  region  of  Manoa.  (lentle  and  sim])le,  members  of  the 
court  anil  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies,  farmers  and  tradesmen, 
veterans  who  had  fought  in  the  wars  of  Italy  and  Flanders,  gathered 
al)out  De  Vera  and  his  rejiresentatives  and  olTered  them  large  sums 
of  monev  for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  embark  in  the  seductive 


I.  Ainuvahi;  rich  in  The  water  iil  tliis  n'ttion  is  at  miililay.  Inn  in  llie  evenin).',  an<l  espec¬ 

ially  at  inidniyhi.il  is  very  |ioisoiious.  11.  Iwaipancnia.  In  this  UK'alily.accordinf;  id  Ualeiyh.live 
jieople  without  heads.  III.  Iwarawakeri.  These  inounlains  are  rich  in  yuld.  The  sands  of  the 
rivers  llowin;;  into  Lake  Cassipa  also  carry  nnich  (told.  1\'.  Manoa  or  l>orado.  This  is  consideri'd 
to  he  the  largest  cit  v  in  the  entire  world.  \'.  l.ake  I’ariine.  It  is  k’nti  miles  lony,  has  salt  water,  ;ind 
thereare intiny  islainls oit  it.  \  l.  Ueydon  (K-cnjiied  hy  the  women  called  .Vmazoiis.  \  ll.  .\rwaekas. 
Friends  of  t he  Sp;miards.  \  lll.  The  peojile  liviny' on  the  Kssekelie  Uiver  can  tto  hy  boat  from  t he 
month  of  I  he  river  to  w  ilhin  aday's  joiirnex  of  hake  I’arime.  l.\  X.  .\  headless  man  ami  an  .Vmazon. 


M.\l’  OF  <;i  l.\X.\  1!Y  TI1F:oI)OKK  DE  ItKV,  l.)<t9. 

This  map  is  of  siH-cial  interest,  as  it  exhibits  many  of  the  itlaces  mentioned  by  Haleitth  in  hi> 
■  ■  I liscoverie  of  tiiiiana,"  especially  .Manoa,  I'arime,  ami  the  rettion  occupied  hy  the  headless  men. 
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(‘iitcipiisc'.  Men  wlio  liiul  comrortiihlc  homos  sold  tlu'in.  toiiotlior 
witli  all  thoir  possossioiis.  (loomini>;  tluMii  as  dross  in  ot)mpaiison  with 
what  thov  woro  suit'  tt>  find  in  Manoa. 

Spain  was  Kl  Dorado  mad,  and  tin*  (•ray,('  assmnod  snoh  proi)ortions 
that  an  old  chroniolor  av(Ms  that  it  would  tlnm  hav(‘  boon  possible 
(‘iitiridy  to  dopopulato  La  Mancha  and  h^st I'omadura  and  the  kin^:- 
doms  of  d'olodo  and  ('astilo.  And  as  for  monov  for  ocpiippiny  the 
o.\|)odition,  it  |)onrod  in  from  all  diiootions.  The  Spanish  court 
alone  contrihuted  TO.OOO  ducats,  moic.  Padr(>  Simon  (h'clarcs.  than 
the  sum  c.\|)cnd(‘d  by  tin*  ('I'own  of  (’astih*  for  the  discovery  of  the 
Xew  World.' 

When  l)e  Viua  sailed  from  San  Luear  in  Fehruary,  hi'  was 

the  commander  of  an  imposing  licet  with  more  than  L’.OOO  souls 
aboard,-  more  than  20  times  as  many  as  ('ohunhus  had  with  him 
will'll  he  .set  sail  in  the  “sea  of  darkness"  on  that  memorahle  voyaye 
which  jiave  to  (’astile  and  Leon  a  new  world.  Many  of  these  were 
women  and  ehildren,  for  the  fathers  of  families  had  been  so  fasei- 
nated  by  the  stories  they  had  heard  about  the  proviuee  of  Kl  Dorado 
that  they  thou<rht  they  were  jroin*!  to  a  .sort  of  terrestrial  paradise. 

But  how  soon  they  were  disenehanted.  Seareely  had  they  set  foot 
on  the  island  of  Trinidad  when  their  hardships  and  suiferinjrs  l)e<:an. 
'Phe  city  of  San  dose  proved  to  he  a  small  villajii',  eom|)osed  of  a  few 
huts,  and  barely  ailequate  to  shelter  its  few  inhaliitants.  The  new¬ 
comers  were,  therefore,  until  temjiorarv  sheds  could  he  ereeted, 
exposed  to  the  drenehinjr  rains  and  the  |)rostratin<;  heat  of  the  Tropics. 
And.  to  add  to  their  distress,  it  was  not  Ion*:  before  they  l)e<ran  to 
experience  the  elfeets  of  famine,  for  the  only  provisions  available 
were  those  they  had  hrout;ht  with  them  from  S])ain.  and,  to  make 
matters  worse,  a  fireat  part  of  these,  in  conseipienee  of  the  humid, 
steamin';  climate,  soon  heeaine  unfit  for  use. 

(Ireat,  however,  as  were  the  miseries  of  those  who  remained  in 
Trinidad,  they  were  ineom|)aral)ly  less  than  the  calamities  of  those 
who  went  to  Santo  Tome,  where  (Jov.  lierrio  was  awaitin';  their 
arrival  before  completin';  arrangements  for  the  expedition  to  Manoa. 
'Phe  so-called  city  of  Santo  Tome,  like  San  Jose,  was  hut  a  small 
town  of  hastily  eonstrueted  sheds  and  eahins,  barely  suliieient  to 
shield  their  inmates  from  the  inelemeney  of  a  tropical  climate.  But 
to  reach  this  jilace,  40  leaj;ues  up  the  Orinoco,  was  a  terrific  under¬ 
taking.  Instead  of  j;oin<;  thither  in  the  vessels  that  had  l)rou<;ht 

'  .1.  li.  Thiilehcr.  in  hisl'hrisloi)tu‘rroluiiiliiis,  llis  Life,  llis  Work,  llis  Uomuin.s,  Vol.  1. 1>.  Htn,  e.siiinates 
the  cu-;l  of  Itu'  lir.st  expe  lition  of  I'olirnlnis  at  ■<!. .>'>')  of  our  money,  if  c.ilculate  1  on  a  .silver  basis,  ami  at 
Sr.J  H  if  compute  i  on  a  Rolil  l).isis.  lint  llie  purchasing;  power  of  the.se  sums  four  centuries  a;;o  was  eiftht 
to  ten  times  as  (treat  as  they  are  to-:iay.  KslimatitiK  o;i  the  satne  li.isis,  the  amount  contrilaiteil  to  l)e 
Vera's  e\pe  lition  l)y  the  tkislilian  court,  we  fiti  l  that  it  was  al)0Ut  .seventeen  times  as  (treat  as  that  which 
was  receive  1  l)y  Columlius  for  tiis  epoch-makiti{t  iliscovery  of  the  Xew  World. 

-  V  eran  muehas  mas  enando  clesetnbarearoti.  |)or(|Ue,  eotno  ilsin  mnehas  mujeres  parieron  muehas  en 
Ids  navios.  I’adrc  Simon,  ut  sut).,  p.  tiik. 
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tliem  from  the  mother  eountrv,  as  they  mijrht  easily  have  done, 

they  ventured  forth  in  small  cam)es.  This  involved  a  Ion"  and 

|)ainful  stru""le  of  30  days  against  the  hillows  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria  ^ 

and  the  impetuous  current  of  the  Orinoco.  Many  of  the  adventurers  ^ 

were  drowned  or  met  the  most  frightful  deaths  at  the  hands  of  the  I 

(’arihs,  who  were  lyiii"  in  wait  for  them.  Those  who  eventually 

arrived  at  their  destination  were  sent  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  ' 

toward  the  south  to  take  possession  of  the  land  of  El  Dorado,  which  ^ 

they  now  regarded  as  within  their  "rasp.  But  they  had  not  pro-  ^ 

ceeded  far  on  their  journey  when  they  ran  short  of  provisions.  Even 

the  cassava  and  fruits,  which  they  were  at  lirst  able  to  secure  from  the 

Indians,  now  failed  them.  The  wilysava"es  had  drawn  the  fortune- 


A  BATTLE  BETWEEN  Sl’AXIAKDS  A.\I>  CAKIB  INDIANS. 

seekers  into  the  wilderness,  knowiii"  well  that  famine  and  disease 
would  soon  do  their  work  without  resort  to  arms.  In  a  short  time 
the  Indians  saw  the  invaders  so  prostrated  by  hun"er  and  mali"nant 
fevers  that  they  "athered  their  concealed  forces  and  almost  ex¬ 
terminated  them.  Of  the  300  who  had  hut  a  short  time  before  left 
Santo  Tome,  with  the  assurance  of  soon  reachin"  the  "reat  capital 
of  the  Gilded  Kin",  only  30  returned,  and  of  these  one-half  were  soon 
in  their  "raves  in  consequence  of  the  incurable  diseases  they  had 
contracted  durin"  their  short  hut  calamitous  campai"n. 

The  ranks  of  tho.se  who  remained  in  Santo  Tome  were  likewise 
rapidly  decimated,  for  it  was  not  Ion"  until  a  pla"ue — apparently 
yellow  fever — broke  out  and  made  the  most  fri"htful  rava"es  ainoii" 
the  inhabitants  already  almost  exhausted  by  sickness  and  famine. 


THE  QUEST  OF  EL  UORADO, 
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With  neither  food  nor  inedieine,  it  was  impossible  to  offer  any  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  dread  visitant.  Those  who  had  remained  in  Trinidad 
also  saw  their  ranks  rapidly  decimated  by  disease  and  lack  of  means 
of  subsistence.  But  they  hail,  writes  an  old  chronicler,  one  jirim 
advantage  over  their  hapless  brethren  in  Saiito  Tome.  They  had 
two  forfies,  which  they  had  broujilit  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  their  arms  and  tools.  These  they  used  for  heatinjj  irons 
with  which  to  cauterize  the  wounds  of  those  who  had  been  infected 
by  poisonous  insects  and  to  burn  off  the  toes  of  those  who  were  suffer¬ 
in';  from  the  <;anj:renous  sores  caused  by  that  ubiquitous  pest  of  the 
Tropics — the  ilesh-jienetratinj;  chigoe. 

Berrio’s  quest  of  El  Dorado,  like  all  jireceding  ones,  eiuled  in  dis¬ 
aster.  Shortly  after  the  fatal  termination  of  the  expedition  to  Manoa 
he  died  in  Santo  Tome,  while  his  lieutenant,  De  Vera,  soon  followed 
him  to  the  grave,  dying  at  San  Jose,  in  Trinidad,  as  was  said  of  him, 
"with  greater  sufferings  than  patience.” 

Thus  ended  Berrio’s  pompously  heralded  expedition  to  El  Dorado. 
"It  was,”  writes  Padre  Simon,  "hke  the  statue  of  Xebuchodonosor 
beginning  with  a  head  of  gold  and  ending  with  feet  of  clay,  and  a 
lamentable  downfall,  (lod  grant  that  it  may  serve  as  a  warning  and 
as  a  disillusionment  for  those  who  may  be  tempted  to  take  part  in 
such  enter|)rises  in  the  future.”  ‘ 

The  old  monk's  desire  was  realized  so  far  as  concerned  any  great 
expeditions  of  the  kind  that  were  thenceforth  organized  by  Spaniards 
or  conducted  under  Spanish  auspices.  But  expeditions  on  a  smaller 
scale  were  of  freipient  occurrence  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  Refer¬ 
ence  must  be  made  to  one  of  these,  because  it  was  as  remarkable  for 
the  simplicity  of  its  equipment  as  for  the  small  number  of  those  who 
took  part  in  it.  It  is  known  in  the  annals  of  South  American  dis¬ 
covery  as  El  Viaje  de  los  Legos  Franciscanos,  The  Voyage  of  the 
Franciscan  Lay  Brothers,  and  was  made  in  1GJ7.  Accompanied  by 
only  six  Spanish  soldiers  and  two  Indians,  these  intrepid  men,  Fray 
Domingo  de  Brieva  and  Fray  Andres  de  Toledo,  started  from  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  in  search  of  El  Dorado  and  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun.  And  with  no  preparation  whatever,  and  having  nothing 
more  than  the  clothes  on  their  backs  and  a  small  dugout,  they  made 
their  way  down  the  Xapo  and  the  Amazon,  subsisting  on  such  pro¬ 
visions  as  they  could  fijid  on  their  way  or  obtain  from  the  Indians. 
And  during  this  long  voyage,  which  a  century  before  Orellana  had 
been  able  to  make  only  after  incredible  dilliculties  and  hardships, 
they  never  encountered  any  danger  from  the  Indians  nor  did  they 
sud'er  from  lack  of  means  of  subsistence.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
they  arrived  at  Para,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  were  able 
and  ready,  not  long  afterwards,  to  conduct  the  Portuguese  captain, 

>  Ft  sup.,  p.  :{72. 
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I’odro  'I'cvcii';!.  on  his  t’anious  (‘\|)C(lit ion  Irom  Para  to  ()nito.  Tin* 
monks,  like  all  prc'vions  adventurers,  failed  to  dise(>v('r  any  trace  of  K1 
Dorado,  hnt,  nnlike  their  pnaleeessors,  th(‘v  were  able  to  aeeom|)lish 
t!i(>ir  inai'velon>  entcM'prise  without  loss  of  life  and  were  able  to 
deelari'  on  tlu'ii'  return  that  (Inrin,”'  tlahr  (Mitirc'  jonrnev  they  were  as 
free  from  dam><’r  as  if  they  had  Ix'en  at  honu'  in  tluhr  own  eonvc'nis.' 

Mention  shonld  also  he  math*  of  an  t'arly  expedition  orpini/ed  in 
1  otKl  in  Asnneion.  on  t he  Kio  dt*  la  Plata,  by  (’apt.  Nnllo  de  ( 'havt's. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  as  imlicatiii”;  how  widt'ly  eirenlated  at  an  early 
ilatt*  w(‘re  the  rt'ports  r(‘<j:arilin<x  K1  Dorado  and  how  vaj;ne  and  eon- 
llietinj;  tlnw  wt're  eoneernintr  the  location  of  tin*  refjion  where  this 
fahnlons  ehii'ftain  was  snppost'd  to  havt*  his  homt*.  Aftt'r  a  vain 
pursuit  of  tin*  (lihh'd  Kim;  in  the  tei'ritories  watereil  by  the  Pileomayo 
and  the  Para<;nav  the  gidlant  ea|)tain,  who  had  |)r('vionsly  won  dis¬ 
tinction  by  his  nnnu'rons  aehit'vements  in  this  |).art  of  vSonth  Amt'riea, 
finally  arrivt'd  jit  the  upper  reaeht's  of  the  Miunort*.  in  tin*  jtrest'tit 
ib'pnltlie  of  Poliviit,  when*  the  (‘xpedition  disbamled  without  iteeom- 
plishin'j;  iiny  mori*  than  Inid  similar  nndertiikinj's  in  the  nortlu'rn 
piirt  of  the  eontim*nt.- 

I  Kor  ill!  ;i<(<)Uiil  of  this  ri'iiiarkalilcoxiti'ilitioiusoc  Xtiox  o  I  h'sciiliriiiiicnto  dal  liiodil  Maianoii  l.latiiado 
de  las  Amazonas,  jior  K.  I.atircaiio  do  la  Cruz.  lirst  imhlishoil  at  Madrid  in  liHHi. 

-  Dosiripcion  do  las  Indies  OoidonlaU's  dt;  .Antonio  Xorrora,  Cap.  XXI,  Madrid,  17:in. 


TIIK  LIIIKAKY  OK  CONOUKSS,  W ASH  1 NOTON,  D.  C. 


This  liiiildiMt:,  const  nicK'il  of  while  Kranilc.is  of  the  Italian  renaissance  order  of  archil  eel  lire.  1 1  covers  nearl.v  1  acres  of  tiround,  and,  with  its  l'.ikki  windows,  is  considered 
the  he.sl  lighted  lihrar.v  in  the  world.  The  <lonie  is  fini.slual  in  hlack  copper,  with  l)anels  f;ilded  with  a  thick  coaliii);  of  f;old  leaf,  and  lerniinales  in  a  gilded  linial 
representing  the  torch  of  Science  ever  hiirnin}!. 


“THE  LIBRARY  OF  (X)XGRESS”  OF  THE  UMTED 
STATES  OF  AMERK'A. 


To  arrive  at  some  miderstanclinji  of  the  aetivities  of  the  Library 
as  an  institution,  a  brief  tleseription  of  the  huihlin<;.  which 
stands  as  a  lastin';  monument  to  American  <;eniiis  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  sculpture,  and  art  will  he  necessary. 

'I'he  grounds  adjoin  those  of  the  Xational  Capitol,  the  outer  walls 
having  a  frontage  on  four  streets.  The  building  is  of  the  Italian 
renaissance  order  of  architecture,  has  three  stories,  covers  an  area  of 
nearly  4  acres  of  ground,  with  4  large  inner  courts  1,^0  by  75  to  100 
feet  in  size.  It  is  lighted  by  about ‘J. 000  windows.  Its  gilded  dome, 
105  feet  high,  terminates  in  a  gilded  (inial  representing  the  ever¬ 
burning  torch  of  science. 

In  front  of  the  main  entrance  and  between  the  great  stone  stair¬ 
ways  leading  to  the  fa(,*ade  is  the  great  semicircular  basin  repre¬ 
senting  the  Court  of  Neptune — the  classic  god  of  the  sea-  whose 
huge  bronze  figure  forms  the  center  of  a  group  of  tritons,  sea  nymphs, 
sea  horses,  serpents,  and  other  marine  animals  and  amphihious 
creatures.  This  fountain  is  said  to  he  the  most  lavishly  ornamented 
creation  of  its  kind  in  this  country. 

The  e.Kterior  of  the  building  is  not  profusely  decorated,  hut  the 
very  simplicity  of  its  classic  lines  adds  to  the  grandeur  of  its  impos¬ 
ing  appearance.  The  entrance  pavilion  has  1(5  rounded  pillars  with 
Corinthian  capitals.  Four  colossal  atlantes  support  the  pediment, 
in  which  are  sculptured  American  eagles,  with  supporting  figures  of 
children.  In  the  windows  are  nine  great  portrait-busts,  in  granite, 
of  Emerson,  Irving,  (loethe,  IVanklin,  Macaulay,  Hawthorne,  Scott, 
Demosthenes,  and  Dante.  The  three  deep  arches  of  the  pavilion 
terminate  in  the  three  massive  bronze  entrance  doors,  14  feet  high 
and  74  feet  wide,  weighing  34  tons  each,  which  are  beautiful  works 
of  art  in  themselves  in  their  sculptured  designs  in  relief,  typifying 
'Pradition,  Writing,  and  the  Art  of  Printing. 

Beyond  these  doors  is  the  main  vestibule,  separateil  from  staircase 
hall  by  j)iers  of  Italian  marble,  ornamented  with  pilasters  sup})orting 
marble  arches,  overhead  being  a  paneled  ceiling  finished  in  white 
and  gold,  impressively  rich  and  elegant  in  design.  The  gilded  beams 
of  the  ceiling  are  supported  by  white  and  gold  consoles,  in  front  of 
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TllK  CKNTKAI,  STAIR  IIAI.I,  OF  KNTRANCK  I’AVII.IOX. 


This  apartment,  which  has  het'n  styldl  "a  vision  in  ])olisheil  stone.  "  is  a  littint:  entrance  hall  to  the 
sni>erh  liuihlin)'.  In  the  dignit  y  oi"  its  jiroixirt  ions  and  design,  in  richness  and  harmony  of  adornment . 
the  Idhrary  of  Conttress  stamls  as  a  sni)reme  architectural  achievement.  The  leyend  of  Vedder  s 
mosaic  of  .\linerva.  fewly  tratislated.  rtins;  •■Minerva  was  at  her  l)est  when  she  huilded  this  monti- 
menl  more  enduring  than  hronr.e.  "  The  arihitects.  ])ainters.  and  sculptors  are  all  cilizetis  of  the 
l'nite<l  States,  and  in  conception,  design,  ami  execution  the  lunlding  is  a  jiroiluct  of  native  talent,  art, 
and  workmanship. 


AMEKICAX  XATIOXAL  LIBKAIUES, 
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each  of  which  and  almost  detached  from  it  stand  out  tlie  seul])tured 
li_<j:ures,  in  pairs,  of  the  "oddess  Minerva,  one  of  War,  and  the  other 
of  I’eace.  The  lloor  is  of  beautiful  white  Italian  marble  with  bands 
and  Geometric  desi>rns  in  brown  Tennessee  marble,  and  edfiin^rs  of 
yellow  mosaic. 

From  this  vestibule  is  entered  the  staircase  hall,  an  apartment 
unsurpassed  in  inagnili- 
cence  and  artistic  beauty 
by  any  entrance  hall  in  the 
world.  1 1  is  truly  "  a  vision 
in  ])olished  stone,"  with  its 
vaulted  ceilin<>:  72  feet  hi<;h, 
its  sides  lined  throu<j:hout 
with  fine  Italian  marble, 
hi<i:hly  iH)lished,  while  on 
the  sides  rise  pairs  of  mag¬ 
nificent  marhle  columns 
with  elaborately  carved 
C’orinthian  ca])itals. 

Throu<;h  the  intervening 
spaces  are  seen  <rtimpses  of 
the  rich  coloring  of  the 
mural  paint in<;s  and  the 
glitterin'' sjold  ()f  the  ceiling 
decorations  of  the  vaulted 
arches  and  galleries  of  the 
second  lloor. 

The  grand  double  stair¬ 
case  with  white  marble 
balustrades,  one  on  the 
north  and  the  other  on  the 
south  side  of  the  hall,  has 
probably  no  e(pial  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The 
newel  ])Osts,  richh'  deco¬ 
rated  with  festoons  of  flow¬ 
ers  and  leaves,  are  sur¬ 
mounted  by  two  huge 
bronze  figures  of  classicalh’ 
draped  women  holding  aloft  a  cluster  of  electric  lights.  The  staircases 
are  highly  ornamented  with  miniature  marble  figures  carved  in  relief 
representing  in  emblematic  sculpture  the  various  arts  and  sciences. 
On  the  buttress  of  the 'south  stairway  are  the  sculptured  figures  rep- 
re>enting  America  and  Africa  supporting  between  them  a  globe 
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MR.  HERBERT  BUTXAM,  LIBRARIAN  OF 
CONGRESS. 

Mr.  Putnam  as.sumed  this  position  in  1S99.  To  his  etiorts  is 
line  the  eommendahle  movement  to  estaldish  a  general 
library  exchange.  By  this  arrangement  students  and  schol¬ 
ars  througliout  the  Cnited  States  may  avail  themselves  of 
the  splendid  facilities  of  the  Congressional  Lil)rary  through 
the  loan  of  rare  and  costly  volumes  not  to  be  found  in  local 
lil)raries.  Mr.  Putnam  is'a  grailuatc  of  Harvard  College,  and 
has  l>een  the  recipient  of  honorary  degrees  from  several  of 
the  leading  universities  of  the  coiintry.  He  is  a  Feliow  of 
tile  American  .\cademy  of  .trts  and  Sciences,  and  some  time 
president  of  tlie  -tmeri'ean  Library  Association. 


THK  CAIUX. 


The  first  of  the  six  paintinRS  (ieeoratitiR  the  panels  in  the  east  corridor  of  the  Library  of  Conpress  wliich 
illustrate  the  “Evolution  of  the  Hook.’’  This  picture  represents  the  cfTort  of  a  company  of  irrimitive 
men  to  commemorate  an  event  or  to  leave  some  reiord  to  posterity  of  an  achievement  by  means  of 
piling  up  a  heap  of  stones. 


showin"  these  continents,  while  on  the  north  sitle  a  similar  gronp 
represents  Europe  and  Asia. 

This  spacious  and  magnificently  tlecorated  hall,  taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  "rand  corridors  and  the  elaborately  and  artistically 
embellished  readin"  room,  furnish  the  finest  marble  interior  in 
America. 

From  the  east  corridor  a  stairway  ascends  to  the  balcony  of  the 
readin"  room.  On  the  wall  of  the  lamlin"  of  this  stairway  is  a 
beautiful  mosaic  of  Minerva,  the  "oddess  of  wisdom,  by  Elihu  Vedder. 
Enterin"  the  visitors’  gallery  an  e.xcellent  view  is  afforded  of  this 
spacious  rotunda  or  main  reading  room.  Its  vastness  is  but  dimly 
aj)j)reciable  from  the  bare  statement  that  it  is  100  feet  in  diameter 
and  125  feet  in  height,  and  that  the  jfillars  are  40  feet  high  and  the 
windows  32  feet  wicle.  One  of  its  chief  beauties  is  the  harmonious 
blemling  of  the  rich  coloring  effected  by  the  dark  Tennessee,  the  reil 
Xumidian,  and  the  y  ellow  shades  of  Sienna  marbles,  accentuated  by 
the  old  ivory  of  the  stucco  ornamentation  of  the  dome.  Upon  the 
eight  immense  piers  supporting  the  dome  are  placed  female  figures  of 
colossal  stature,  above  each  being  a  ((notation  relative  to  the  phase 
of  learning  or  achievement  further  represented  by  the  16  bronze 
statues  standing  in  the  galler}’,  two  in  each  of  the  great  arches  which 
encircle  the  room.  In  these  statues  Religion  is  represented  by  Moses 
and  Saint  Paul;  Commerce  by  Columbus  and  Fulton:  History  by 
Herodotus  and  (libbon;  Art  by  Michael  Angelo  and  I3(^ethoven; 
Philosophy  by  Plato  and  Bacon;  Poetry  by  Homer  and  Shake¬ 
speare:  Law  by  Solon  and  Kent;  Science  by  Newton  and  Ileniy. 
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DUAL  THADITIOX 


rhe  second  of  the  paiminps  illustrating  the  “Kvohition  of  the  Book."  This  i>ietnre  represents  “Oral 
Tradition."  .\n  .\rabian  story-teller  narrating  the  traditions  of  his  tribe  to  the  circle  of  listeners, 
thus  handing  down  to  posterity  by  word  of  month  the  knowledge  then  aoiuired. 


In  tlio  collar  of  the  dome,  which  is  lot)  feet  in  circumference,  is  a 
symbolism  of  the  12  nations  and  epochs  which  have  contributed  to 
the  advance  of  the  world,  each  represented  as  a  seated  li<;ure  beariiiii 
the  emblems  su£i"estive  of  its  peculiar  attribute.  Kfjypt  represents 
Written  Keconls;  dudea.  Religion :  (Ireece,  Philosophy:  Rome,. 
Administration:  Islam,  Physics:  Middle  Ages,  Modern  Languages; 
Italy,  Pine  Arts;  Germany,  Art  of  Printing:  Spain,  Discovery; 
England,  Literature;  France,  Emancipation;  and  America.  Science. 

In  the  crown  of  the  great  lantern  of  the  dome  is  painted  The  Human 
Ihulerstanding.  an  allegorical  figure  of  a  woman  floating  among  the 
clouds  and  attended  by  two  children  genii. 

The  artistic  mural  decoration  of  the  interior  is  upon  a  magnificent 
scale  and  the  paintings  in  each  of  the  many  jiavilions.  corridors,  and 
galleries  are  so  numerous  that  no  attempt  can  be  made  in  this  article 
to  give  a  descrijition  of  them.  Every  artistic  design  has  purpose 
and  meaning  in  every  stroke  of  the  artist’s  brush,  in  every  curve  and 
line  wrought  by  the  sculptor’s  chisel.  The  completed  building 
stands  to-day  as  the  highest  e.xpression  of  American  art.  the  greatest 
monument  yet  erected  to  American  genius. 

The  S  acres  of  floor  space  contained  in  the  building  are  utilized  as 
follows:  On  the  ground  floor  are  the  ctfpyright  office,  reading  room 
for  the  blind,  sujferintendent’s  and  disbui’sing  oflice,  bookbinding 
department,  printing  department,  music  rooms,  mail  room,  lockers, 
etc.  The  first  floor  contains  the  main  reading  room,  the  librarian’s 
room.  ])eriodical  reading  room.  Senators’  reading  room.  Representa¬ 
tives’  reading  room,  map  and  chart  rooms,  admiidstration  rooms. 
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KliVI’TIAN  niEI{0(;i.VI’lll(S. 

Ttip  third  painlinj;  in  tlic  series  re])reseiilinK  llie  ••Kvolution  of  tlie  Hook."  There  is  liere  (iepieted 
a  yomiK  stoneeiitter  ehiselint;  upon  the  fare  of  a  moiiuniental  toml)  liierottlypliie  inscriptions  for  the 
records  of  jiosterity. 

'rh(‘  second  llttor  is  taken  ii|>  with  tiu'  <;alleiies.  |)avili<)ns,  and  rooms 
filletl  witli  exliihits  of  liirt'  (‘n^ravin<;s,  iniiiuiscripts,  prints,  rare 
hooks,  first  editions,  ])ortriiits  of  tin*  Presidents  jind  otht'r  celebrated 
persomijies.  Tlie  attic  floor  conttiifis  a  kitchen  tind  restaurant, 
rooms  for  print  reptiirs,  miumscriift  reptdrs.  phototriapliy  documents, 
and  copyri<;ht  stora<te. 

In  1814  the  Library,  consistiii'r  of  idtout  d,()(»()  volumes,  was  burned 
by  the  British  troops.  C'onjrrt'ss  matle  a  frt'sh  start  by  purchasing 
th(‘  Thomas  Jefferson  lihiiirv  of  about  7,0(10  volumes,  which  grew 
until  in  ISol  it  had  about  r).5,000  volumes.  Anoth(>r  lire  then 
destroyed  all  hut  20.000  of  these.  The  country  had  grown  so  much 
in  wcidth  by  this  tinu',  howev(>r.  that  thi.s  was  but  a  temporary  check, 
and  the  library  (piarters  in  the  C'apitol  wen*  prom|)tly  restored  and 
many  of  th»“  hooks  which  had  bc'cii  destroyc'd  w(‘re  r('|)laced.  In 
1S()7  the  P(‘ter  Force  collection  of  Americana,  consisting  of  about 
00. 000  articles  was  jfurchased  for  8100.000,  anil  the  acipiisition  in  the 
same  year  of  the  library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  consisting 
of  40.000  volumes,  brought  the  total  up  to  ovi'r  200,000  volumes. 
The  copyright  law  of  1S4()  reipiired  the  deposit  of  one  co|)V  of  each 
book  copyrighted  in  the  Library,  and  an  act  Wiis  passed  in  1870 
which  placed  the  registration  of  co|)vrights  under  the  care  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congre.ss,  and  reipiired  the  deposit  of  two  copies  of  each 
book  or  article  copyrighted,  thus  assuring  the  acipiisition  of  books 
published  in  the  Fniti'd  States. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Library  dates  from  1804,  when  Dr.  A.  IL 
Spofford  was  a])pointed  Librarian,  llis  tireless  energ\'  and  unflagging 
y.eal  increased  the  acipiisitions  until  in  1807,  the  date  of  his  retire- 
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PICTTRE  WiariNC. 


The  fourth  stO]i  in  the  •■Evolution  of  the  liook."  The  yonntr  Itnlion,  his  .sweethe-.irt  attentively 
watehint;  hint,  is  decoratint;  the  dressetl  and  smooth  deerskin  with  ])ietnre  writin;:,  telling  of  some 
historic  event  of  iinportanee  to  hi.s  trilte,  for  the  henelit  of  succeeding  generations. 


I  inont,  it  liiul  f^vowu  to  over  ],()()(),()()()  itooks  and  ^tamplilots.  and  the 

iK'ccssity  for  inorc  sjiacious  <iuartors  had  het'ii  roalizod  for  soint'  yoars. 
In  ISSG  the  construction  of  a  new  building  was  authorized  and  11 
years  litter  tliis  was  conpileted  at  a  cost  of  S<),347,()()(),  on  it  site 
bouj;lit  for  -SoSo. ()()().  This  is  tlie  ])resent  Jionie  of  tin*  third  htrjrest 
lihrary  in  tin*  worhl.  Tlnit  tlie  cost  of  this  ina<;niliceut  Ifuildinir  was 
ke])t  down  to  sncli  <1  coinjiiiratively  rciisonahle  iiiiure  is  (>x|dained  liy 
*  tlie  fiict  tliiit  nniny  of  the  artists  and  sculptors,  in  ti  spirit  of  ])atriotic 

j  loyalty,  ^ave  their  <t:enins  and  their  art  free  of  cost  to  the  Xiition.  It 

is  said  that  twic(‘  the  sum  (‘xjxMidf'd  could  not  dipiliciite  tlu'  hiiildiii^ 
under  ordiiuiry  circumstiinces. 

As  to  the  jinictical  features  of  tlu'  institution,  its  ciipacity,  facil¬ 
ities  for  servin';  the  ])ul)lic,  and  its  viirioiis  activities,  only  a  brief 
outline  can  be  j;iven.  Includin';  the.  main  reading  room,  the  room 
for  ])eriodicals.  the  Senators’  and  lie])res(>ntatives’  rooms,  and  the 
s])ecial  reservations  in  the  alcoves  and  ‘;alleries,  the  Librarv  can 
comfortably  accommodate  1, ()()()  readers  at  any  one  time, 
f  The  main  readinj;  room,  which  contains  the  issue  desk,  has  seatin'; 

‘  ca])acity  and  desks  for  200  readers  and  00  tables  in  the  alcoves  and 

pdleries,  which  are  assii;ned  to  seholars  makinj;  extended  inves- 
ti<;ations.  The  issue  desk  is  connected  with  the  stacks,  the  Cajiitol, 
Smithsonian  Division,  and  Librarian’s  ollice  by  imeumatic  tubes, 
\  while  electric  book  carriers  connect  the  desk  with  the  stacks  and 

with  the  Capitol. 

When  a  book  is  calleil  for  at  the  desk,  the  slip  is  sent  by  a  ]meu- 
matie  tube  to  the  clerk  in  the  proper  stack.  He  places  the  book  into 
a  rece])tacle,  from  wliich  it  is  taken  by  one  of  the  brass  book 


TllK  MANUSrUIl'T  BOOK. 


The  fifth  in  the  .series  showinj;  the  “Evolution  of  the  Book,”  is  a  pieture  of  tlic  interior  of  a  eonvcnt 
cell  revealint;  a  monk  .seated  near  a  small  window,  laboriouslv  illuminating  'll  hrittht  eolors  the 
jiace  of  a  large  hook.  It  was  thus  that  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  preserved  the  wisdom  and 
learning  of  the  past  for  posterity. 


bsiskots.  IS  of  wliicli  are  mounted  on  an  endless  double  ebain  forminir 
the.  book  etirrier.  which  travels  continuidly  between  the  stacks  and 
the  issue  desk.  The  btisket  carries  the  book  down  to  the  readiii" 
room  anti  automatictdly  de]iosits  it  into  a  cushioned  box  at  tbe 
central  desk,  whence  it  is  taken  out  by  the  iittendiuit  tiiul  delivered 
to  the  desk  selected  by  the  reatler.  The  books  can  also  be  returned 
to  the  stacks  in  the  same  manner.  If  a  Member  of  Con<,Tess  desires 
a  book  delivered  to  him  in  the  Capitol,  the  jmeumatic  tube  carries 
the  slip  makiiij;  the  reipiest  to  the  issue  desk  and  iinother  electric 
book  carrier  conveys  the  book  through  an  underground  tunnel  over 
a  quarter  of  ji  mile  in  length  jind  delivers  it  to  the  waitinji:  statesman 
in  about  three  minutes. 

The  book  stacks,  which  radiate  from  the  main  reaflim;  room,  con¬ 
sist  of  ji  series  of  cast-iron  fniines,  supjiortinj;  tiers  and  shelves  to  a 
heijiht  of  9  and  10  stories  to  the  roof,  the  lar<;est  stack  beinj;  do  feet 
hij^h.  The  shelves,  of  cold-rolled  steel,  are  polished  smooth,  and  sifice 
the  addition  of  the  last  stack  have  a  ca])acity  of  about  3, 000, ()()() 
volumes.  The  ultimate  ca])acity,  when  other  stacks  jire  added,  will 
be  over  4,000,000  volumes — a  row  of  books  wliich  would  extend  over 
a  distance  of  100  miles. 

According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  the  Librariiin,  just 
submitted  to  Congi’ess,  the  contents  of  the  Library  iit  jfresent  are; 


Hooks .  1,891,729 

Map.s  and  chart.s  (pieces) .  12.3,  .5(18 

Music  (volumes  and  pieces! .  5.57,010 

Prints  (piece.si .  33(5,9(56 


-Manuscripts  (a  numerical  .sUitement  not  feasible). 
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The  sixth  and  final  itiotnreof  the  series,  the  “K  volution  of  the  Rook,”  shows  Gulenhert;,  the  inventor  of  the 
printinc  press,  readinR  a  proof  slieet  tliat  has  just  eome  from  the  rude  press  worked  l)y  a  youii); 
apprentice. 


The  Librtirv  ]>roi)er  is  stroiisjost  in  bibJiognijtliy,  public  docunuMits 
(espcciiilly  tliose  of  foreign  (lovoriuiients),  Americana,  economics, 
political  science,  ])ublic  law  and  legislation,  geitealog}',  and  news¬ 
papers.  Through  the  Smithsonian  Institution  extensive  tiles  of  trans¬ 
actions  of  foreign  learnetl  societies  are  received.  By  virtue  of  the 
copyright  law,  it  has  received  the  most  complete  collection  in  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  products  of  the  Americtni  ])ress.  American  local  history 
and  biogra])hy  are  re])resented  with  unusuid  fullness.  The  Yiulin 
Collection  of  some  SO, ()()()  volumes  of  Kussian  works,  purchased  in 
1907,  is  ])articularly  valuable  for  the  history  of  Russia  and  Siberia. 
A  collection  of  Ja])anese  books  (9,000  volumes)  was  bought  in  1907. 
and  in  190S  the  Iluitfeldt-Kaiis  collection  of  Scandinavian  literature 
of  about  0,000  volumes.  Orientalia  is  further  re|)rese.nted  by  the 
'NVcber  library  of  Sanskrit  literature  (3,01S  volumes,  1,002  pam¬ 
phlets).  The  Library  has  l)ought  recently  large  numbers  of  the  monu- 
menta  of  Euro])ean  history,  afid  is  ra])idly  growing  in  the  sciences, 
pure  and  a])plied. 

The  administrative  ollicers  of  the  Library  are  the  Librarian,  chief 
assistant  librarian,  chief  clerk,  and  secretary.  The  superintendent 
of  the  building  and  grounds,  with  his  aids,  has  entire  charge  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  building  and  makes  all  disbursements  for  the 
Library. 

d'he  Library  force,  consisting  of  about  oOO  ])ersons.  is  organized 
into  divisions,  each  with  a  chief  and  assistants.  Tlie  following  con¬ 
stitute  the  ])rincipal  tlivisions  together  with  a  brief  summary  of  their 
^liities: 
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The  Ma\l  ami  Tdivenj  IHcision  liaiullt'S  all  materials  arrivinj^  at  or 
dispatched  from  the  Library  Buildiiiir,  iiicludiiig  all  mail  matter  and 
all  books  delivered  for  outside  use. 

The  Onhr  Division  attends  to  all  business  connected  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  books,  and  handles  in  the  lirst  instance  all  materials  destined 
for  the  increase  of  the  Library  ])ro]KT.  including  gifts,  deposits, 
exchanges,  and  transfers. 

Printimj  offiee  ami  bimleni. — These  are  branches  of  the  (lovern- 
ment  Printing  Ollice,  which  supplies  the  ecpiipment  and  details  the 
workmen.  The  work  done  is  solely  for  the  Library,  the  allotiiK'ut 
for  1911  being  8202, 000.  The  printing  ollice  prints  the  catalogue 
cards  and  all  needed  forms  and  circulars.  Live  linotype  machines 
are  kejit  constantly  busy  at  the  card  work.  The  binding  is  done  in 
the  building,  and  a  sjtecial  binding  division  has  charge  of  forwarding 
mat(‘rial  in  ])ro])er  sha])e,  kee])ing  accounts  with  the  biiulerv,  etc. 

'The  Catalo(/ue  Division  deals  with  printed  books  and  ])am])hlets 
only,  and  includes  the  work  of  classilication,  shelf-listing,  labeling, 
pre])aration  of  co])y  of  catalogue  cards  for  the  ])rinter,  ])roofreading, 
and  liling  cards  in  the  various  catalogues. 

The  main  catalogue  of  books  and  panpihlets  is  in  the  form  of  printeil 
cards,  arranged  in  the  ‘Llictionarv  ”  order,  i.  e.,  author,  title,  and 
subject  entries  in  one  alphabet.  There  are  also  s])ecial  catalogues 
in  book  form  for  many  of  the  s])ecial  collections. 

The  Card  Disfrihvtion  Serf  ion  handles  the  accumulated  stock  of 
|)rintetl  catalogue  cards  and  their  distribution  and  sale.  The  stock 
now  numl)ers  over  :30,()()(),()()()  cards.  Com])lete  sets  of  one  co])y  of 
each  caril  })ublished  are  on  de])osit  in  the  ])rinci])al  library  centers 
of  the  country,  enabling  incpiirers  to  ascertain  whether  a  book  is  in 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  also  facilitating  the  ordering  of  ])rinted 
cards.  These  catalogue  cards  ai'c  sold  to  other  libraries  throughout 
the  country  at  a  slight  advance  over  the  cost  juice.  In  1910  more 
than  1,300  libraries  and  individuals  purchased  cards. 

2'hc  Biblioefvaphu  Division  deals  with  inquiries  involving  research 
too  elaborate  for  the  attendants  in  the  reading  room  to  handle  and 
compiles  lists  of  references  on  to])ics  of  current  interest,  ])articulaiiy 
those  peiuling  in  Congress. 

The  Periodicals  Division  handles  all  ])eriodicals  as  received,  and 
prepares  the  completed  volumes  for  binding.  The  total  number  of 
periodicals  received  annually  is  in  excess  of  13,000.  Over  1 ,000  news- 
j)a])ers  are  currently  received.  The  reading  room  for  2)eriodicals  has 
seats  for  2o0  readers,  and  400  newspapers  and  3,500  magazines  are 
kept  in  this  room. 

The  Documents  Division  accpiires,  arranges,  and  makes  available 
for  use  the  publications  of  Governments — national,  local,  and  munic¬ 
ipal — commercial  bodies,  international  congresses,  and  the  like. 


THE  KOTrXDA,  READING  ROOM. 

This  vast  apartment,  imposiim  in  size,  is  cflectivc  in  the  architec  tural  design  and  color  scheme  of  the 
marble  walls  and  pillars,  and  the  massive  dome  with  its  elaborate  stucco  and  ornamentation.  The 
room  is  UK)  feet  in  diameter  and  125  feet  in  height.  The  richncssof  thecolorcffect  lies  in  the  marbles, 
of  which  the  dark  are  from  Tennessee,  the  red  from  Xumidia,and  the  shades  of  yeilow  from  isienna. 
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The  Division  of  Mnnuscrljifs  liiis  tlu*  custody  of  iniimiscri])t  inutevial 
not  cliissilicd  us  niu])s,  music,  or  jtrints.  The  collection  consists  ])rin- 
cipully  of  the  jtupers  of  the  ])uhlie  men  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  iMaleral  (rovernment.  and  is  by  far  the  lar<;est  in  America. 

Division  of  Mops  and  ('harts  has  the  custody  of  all  ina])s,  atlases, 
and  many  works  on  carto*;raphy.  The  collection  is  richest  in  ma])s 
of  Xorth  America,  and  includes  a  number  of  manuscript  ma])S.  The 
collection  of  atlases  comprises  over  volumes,  includin';  most  of 

the  early  ])rinted  copies. 

Division  of  Prints  has  charge  of  the  collection  of  prints  of  all  sorts 
and  the  books  and  ])eriodicals  devoted  to  the  line  arts.  The  pieces 
in  this  collection  in  Ihll  numbered  ddb.Obb.  and  card  cataloj;ues  of 
all  these  are  made  and  hied  in  the  division. 

Jmiv  Llbranj  Division. — The  law  library  contains  144.SSh  volumes. 
})art  of  which  are  ke])t  at  the  Capitol.  In  the  Library  ])ro])er  are 
])laceil  works  on  forei<;n  and  international  law  and  selections  of 
treaties,  etc. 

Copijrl<iht  Dtfiev. — This  division  has  the  entire  copyri<;ht  business 
in  its  char‘;e.  It  receives  and  records  all  material  olfereil  for  copy¬ 
right  entry  and  turns  over  to  the  Library  such  items  as  are  desired. 
The  fees  received  are  turned  into  the  Ihiited  States  Treasury.  These 
fees  amounted  to  SlOh.Old  for  the  year  endin';  dune  40,  Ihll. 

The  resources  of  the  Library  have  been  ])ut  at  the  dis])osal  of  other 
libraries.  (1)  by  the  sale  and  deposit  of  ])rinted  catalo‘;ue  cards;  (2) 
interlibrary  loans;  (.4)  distribution  and  sale  of  its  ])ublications,  includ¬ 
in';  biblio<;raphies  of  s])ecial  topics;  (4i  cooperation  in  ])ublishin*;. 
The  interlibrarv  loan  is  a  new  feature.  It  acts  on  the  principle  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Xational  Library  to  aid  the  unusual  need  with 
the  unusual  lH)ok.  Books  are  lent  to  other  libraries,  or  even  to  imli- 
vidual  invest  ij;ators  when  en<;aj;ed  in  research  e.\])ected  to  enlarf;e 
the  boundaries  of  knowled<;e.  Only  such  books  as  are  not  found  in 
local  libraries  and  are  rare  and  ex])ensive  are  thus  loaned.  As 
instances  showin*;  the  unusual  resources  of  the  Library,  as  well  as  its 
wide  scope  of  usefulness,  may  be  cited  two  of  recent  occurrence. 
One  recpiest  came  from  Stutt‘;art.  Oermany.  where  a  work  relative 
to  Haydn,  the  ^reat  composer,  was  needed  and  could  be  found  only 
in  the  Library  t)f  Con<;ress.  Another  came  from  one  of  the  learned 
scholars  of  the  I'niversity  of  Tawden.  Holland,  who  desired  to  considt 
a  rare  manuscript  of  Sanskrit.  Tims  even  the  resources  of  the  great 
libraries  of  Euro])e  are  occasionally  inadecpiate,  and  those  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  are  called  upon  by  the  savants 
of  many  countries. 


I 


Courtesy  tU’  Koyal  Mail  Steam  Caeket  C<». 

W.VRKHOlSK  AT  ANTIM.A,  CTBA. 

The  large  eiiteri>riscs  s])ringing  uj)  in  this  dislriet  have  linmght  al>out.  sjileinliil  wharves,  tha  ks.  railroad 
yanls,  and  other  modern,  \vell-e(iuii>i)ed  transportatton  faeilities. 


III. 


Hanks  -Antii.ka  Pkestox  Fei/ton — Woodfued  Mavaki 

Saetia. 

XoTK.— Xo  traveler  in  Cnlia  should  fail  to  visit  Xipe  Bay.  In  llaliana.  Cainagney.  .satitiago.  he  sees 
the  fttlia  of  yestenlay.  pietnresipie  an<l  hoary,  persisting  yet  alongsiile  the  I'liiia  of  to-ilay.  luisy  and  alert: 
hut  at  Xipe  Bay  he  glitnpses  the  Cttiia  of  to-morrow,  etnliodied  in  gigatitie  enterprises  which  spritig  ttp 
the  instant  capital  touches  with  the  tnagie  wand  of  italitstry  tile  prolilic  imssihilities  with  which  natitrc 
has  I’tidoweil  eastern  ftilta.— Throitgh  the  Land  of  1‘rotuise. 


the  (It'sctMitliiig  twilijiht  of  that  waninj;  Sahhath  day.  It  wtis  ti  salu¬ 
tation  and  an  assurance.  sun<;  stridently  in  chorus,  hy  men  and  wonu'n 
toj;ether.  “Hail!  Hail!”  the  <n’eetin<;  ranj;.  extended  with  a  force 
that  sent  it  iar  toward  Preston,  to  rullle,  jtossildy,  the  air  of  perfect 
decorum  that  presides  over  staif  row.  “Hail!  Hail!”  and  then  the 
exjtlanation:  “The  >;ang's  all  here  ’’  There  was  a  crash  as  of  a  house 
demolished.  A  siiijjle  voice  intpiired  raucously:  “What  the  hail  do 
we  care  P’  And  echo  answered:  ‘‘Wow!  ” 

We  had  indeed  arrived  in  a  mining  camj).  the  atmosjihere  of  which 
is  as  diiferent  from  that  jirt'vailing  on  neighhoring  sugar  and  fruit 


>  By  I.  A.  Wright,  editor  of  The  Cuba  Magazine. 


ISHAHL  not  forget  the  evening  of  my  first  arrival  in  Felton.  From 
our  little  tug  we  walked  the  long  length  of  the  pier  thrown  out 
from  short*  near  the  electric  power  house.  To  the  immediate 
left  it  loomed  funereal.  Down  a  road  heside  which  ground  was 
jtreparing  for  garden  jdots,  that  since  have  bloomed  with  commend- 
ahle  bravery,  we  a|)j)roached  the  hott*!.  Sounds  reached  us  through 
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plantations  as  tiu*  vin-v  air  of  Fc'lton.  Iioavv  witli  smoke*,  oir  dust,  and 
coal  from  the  ch'an  and  frajxrant  leree'/.es  in  tlu'ir  cam*  lields  and  tlieir 
orcliards. 

The  immediate*  e»ce*iisie»n  eef  the*  hihirity  in  pro^re*ss  \vhe*n  we*  Inep- 
l)e*ne*el  alon^  weis  a  hase*hall  jr.-ime*.  A  nine*  re*e*ruite*el  freem  e)the*r  set- 
th*me*nts  ideeait  tlie*  Iteiy  hael  faileel  tee  appejir  te»  (■onte*st  heemers.  Tlu* 
Fe*ltonite*s  hael  the'refeire*  e*nje»ye‘el  a  ‘^ame*  amon<j:  the*mselves,  anel  at 
the*  ehiy's  enel  awi>rele*el  tliemsolves  the  cham])ie>nshi])  eef  the*  .\ipe 
liay  elistrict  hy  elefault  tinel  hy  acehimatieen.  A  me»elie*um  eef  he*e*r 
iinel  ill!  e*.\hiUisth*ss  supply  eef  animal  s])irits  ins|)ire*el  the*  <;re)U])  e»n  the* 
ve*rimehi.  Afte*r  su|)pe*r  the*y  went  feerth  for  a  heeat  riele*  hy  meeeenlij^ht . 
'Powarel  mielniijht  the*y  returneel  as  epiietly  eis  the*y  knew  he>w.  'rhe*re 
was  orcat  tramjelinj;  up  anel  elown  stedrs  eef  he*avy  heieets.  A  eleeen* 
han*;e*el  vieieeusly  in  iin  une*x|)e*e*te*el  jxust  eef  winel.  Kve*ry  ])iirticuhir 
heearel  in  the*  hallweiy  edeeiij;  the*  se*e*e)nel  lloeer  e-re*.*d'Ce*el  in  its  eewn  ke*y. 
One*  niiui.  yawninj;  ])re)eli<rie)usly.  wjis  he*iirel  thre)U>;h  the*  thin  jeeirti- 
tieeiis  eef  all  the*  reeeems  in  his  vie*inity.  l’re*se*ntly  he*  sneere*el. 

Fe*lteen  hils  nee  tnulitieens  re*<;arelin<;  hees]eitality  tee  maintedn.  'Phe 
Spanish-Ame*rie*an  Ireeii  ('ee..  which  eewns  the*  phice*.  heeiieers  nee  cus- 
teeins.  such,  feer  instance*,  as  Ihesteen  anel  Fre*steen  iinel  Saetia  have* 
inhe*rite*el  IVeem  ehiys  whe*n.  the*re*  lei*in*;  nee  eethe*r  iicceemmeeelatieens 
iivailahle*.  tnive*le*rs  ae*ce*]ete*el  e*nte*rtainment  the*  jelante*rs  eef  the*  ceeun- 
try  eeil'e*re*el  with  <;e*ne*reesity  he*condn<;  tee  prince's  of  the*  soil.  'Phere*  is 
nee  <fue*st  house*  at  Fe'lteen;  nee  we*lceeme*  is  e*.\te*nele*el  visitors  save*  ley 
inelivieluid  e*mpleeye*e*s  wheese*  ceeurte*sy  is  their  eewn  iinel  met  the*  ceem- 
pany's.  The*re*  is,  heewe*ve*r,  a  luetcl  anel  also  a  peesaela  leer  humlelcr 
patreeiis;  the*  fame*  eef  its  e*le*<iiint  white*  tahle'cheths  has  tfeeiu*  ahreeael  in 
the*  lanel  ameeii''  carpe*nte*rs.  me'chanics,  anel  eethe*r  skilh'el  hiheercrs. 

The*  lieete*!,  rciilizinjx  that  it  is,  all  ceensieh*ie*el.  a  ve*rv  <;eeeeel  heetcl, 
chiirj;e*s  iie'ceerelinjrly ;  rate's  tee  e*ni]eleeye*e*s  are*  leewe*r  than  tee  tran¬ 
sients.  The*  huileline^  is  a  frame*,  iinishcel  within  in  she*lliie*ke*el  jeine*. 
It  is  we*ll  furnishcel.  Its  leathreeeenis  are*  su]e])lie*el  with  heet  water 
that  is  heet,  anel  with  ceehl  water:  its  [heet  sheewers  are*  a  ^eanacca  leer 
all  the*  hites  that  even  the*  meest  feertunate*  travch'r  in  tro])ic  lanels  is 
heir  tee.  The*  heetcl  is  li<rhte*el  with  elect iie*ity.  Tahle  anel  servie*e 
in  the  elininj;  reeom  are*  sur]erisin<;ly  <;oeeel.  There*  is  a  stciim  launelrv 
near. 

Altheeuejh  some  families,  as  we*ll  as  ‘‘the*  hacheleers,”  live  at  the 
heete'l,  meest  e*m]ele)yees  wheese  wives  anel  e*hilelren  are  with  them  are 
ace*eemmeeelate*el  in  e*eettage*s  eewne*el  ley  the  ceempany.  which  stanel  in 
a  eleeuhle*  reew  he*twe*e*n  the*  lieete*!  anel  the  plant.  The*y  are  jeleasant 
little  heenu's. 

Distant  seeme*  three'-feeurths  of  a  mile  freem  Felton  ]eree])e*r  is  “the 
villaj'e,’’  where*  in  harracks  anel  ]elain  frame  heeuse*s  the  workmen 
emjeleeyeel  re*siele. 
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X«‘ar  tlu‘  villiijxo  tho  railwiiy  track  from  the  mines  to  Felton  s])lits 
into  numerous  hranches,  eoverin<>j  the  yards  and  makin<x  accessible 
to  en<;ines  and  trains  the  machine  sho])s,  near  the  ])o\ver  house,  the 
nodulizin*;:  ])lant.  and  all  the  equi])ment  subsidiary  thereto. 

The  electric  janver  plant  consists  of  three  o()(l-kilo\vatt  machines. 
The  !.()()( l-horse])o\ver  boilers  are  arranjjed  in  two  batteries  of  two 
each,  which  may  be  lun  singly  or  together.  An  automatic  stoker  and 
an  automatic  ash  conveyor  are  interesting  features.  This  plant  has 
the  ca])acity  to  handle  imtre  work  than  is  at  ])resent  recpiired  of  it, 
although  everything  that  can  be  so  o))erated  is  moved  by  electricity 
at  Felton. 

The  keynote  at  both  Felton  and  Woodfred  is  economy  in  men. 
Tremendous  woik  is  being  ilone  by  few  hands,  thanks  to  extraoi- 
dinary  devices  in  machinery. 

In  the  machine  shoj) — the  largest  in  (’uba — each  macliine  is  a 
unit,  with  its  own  motor.  Here  there  is  everything  at  hand  to 
re])air  the  equipment  throughout,  to  erect  locomotives  and  ore  cars 
from  the  knockdown.  There  is  a  })owerful  moving  crane. 

The  nodulizing  })lant  is  unique.  There  is  none  like  it  elsewhere, 
becaus<‘  it  rejtresents  a  s))ecial  treatment  required  by  a  s])ecial  or('. 

This  ore  comes  down  by  the  trainload  from  Woodfred,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Finales  Mountains,  over  an  intervening  distance  of 
17  miles.  To  the  foot  of  the  range  the  track  lies,  like  any  well-con¬ 
ducted  railroad,  along  a  rational  grade,  through  a  beautiful  country. 
It  travels  clo.se  to  the  Mayari  River  for  some  distance,  and  finally 
crosses  that  stream  by  way  of  a  high  and  narrow  bridge.  Tlie 
natives  assembled  to  see  that  bridge  come  tumbling  down  the  first 
time  a  ti-ain  crossed  it,  and  not  even  the  inclines  arouse  their  aston¬ 
ishment  like  the  stability  of  that  great  structure  of  steel  and  cement 
spanning  the  historic  Mayari.  The  ore  trains  that  thunder  across  it 
are  the  only  railroad  trains  many  residents  in  the  valley  and  in  the 
hills  above  have  ever  seen. 

The  big  Baldwins  abandon  their  cars  in  the  yards  at  Fiedra  Gorda 
at  the  base  of  the  Finales.  Switching  here  is  clone  by  gravity. 

Out  of  Fiedra  Gorda  the  tracks  leap  up  the  mountain  side  on  a 
25  per  cent  incline,  2, ()()()  feet  long;  the  lift  of  the  first  incline  is  500 
feet.  The  ore  cars  (each  weighs,  empty,  45,250  pounds)  are  shunted 
over  a  trestle,  from  which  emerges  the  “barney  car,”  resembling 
nothing  so  much  as  a  field  gun.  Fushed  before  it  the  ore  cars  ascend 
smoothly,  one  by  one. 

The  ^‘barney  car”  and  the  ore  car  with  it  are  drawn  uphill  by  a 
wire  cable,  which  is  24  inches  in  diameter  on  the  lower  incline  and 
2|  inches  in  diameter  on  the  second.  It  stands  the  strain  of  ISO  tons 
of  ore,  plus  two  cars,  each  trip. 

The  second  incline  is  7, (>00  feet  long,  nearly  all  on  the  maximum 
grade  of  25  i)er  cent.  Its  lift  is  1,120  feet.  Only  one  incline  in  the 
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world  it  is  in  Soutli  Aniciica  is  lonjror  than  tliis,  and  tlio^friade 
of  that  is  low. 

Kn<;in(*(‘rs  aiv  intoivstod  in  two  hrid^cs  on  tlioso  inclinos — ono  at 
the  foot  of  tin*  lower  inolino  on  a  'J.i  jaw  cent  vertical  curve,  and  the 
other.  2(K)  feet  Ion*;,  on  a  25  per  cent  "trade  on  tlie  upper  incline. 

Tin*  inclines  are  operated  hv  two  steam-power  plants,  .SOO-horsc- 
power  l)oilers,  en<;ines  with  22-in(  h  cylinders  that  turn  2S-foot 
dnnns,  around  whicli  the  cables  wind  and  unwind.  No  one  at  the 
mines  wastes  time  to  consider  what  would  he  the  result  were  anythinfj 
to  ,i;o  si'riously  wrontt  with  these  |)lanls,  or.  especially,  with  the 
cables  that  control  tlie  ca'’s.  Kach  car  loaded  is  a  weight  of  157, Toll 
pounds,  which,  were  it  suddenly  reh'astal  to  race  down  9, (UK)  feet 
of  25  per  cent  incline,  would  work  a  havoc  dillicult  to  overiina<iine. 
No  such  acciilent  is,  howcv(>r,  liktdy  to  occur.  The  si<;nahnen  who 
start  and  stop  the  cars  on  a  system  (tf  red-lla<;  wi<twa^^in<t,  ami  the 
men  who  operate  the  machinery  at  their  dictation,  appreciate  their 
res|)onsihlity. 

'File  day  the,  writer  came  safely  down  the  mountain  on  an  ore 
car  that  traveled  softh’  as  an  ambulance,  2,251)  tons  of  ore  made 
the  trip  without  a  hitch.  Full  ca])acity  of  the  inclines  is  10,001) 
tons  per  diem.  At  even  this  rate  the  deposits  at  Woodfred  will  out¬ 
last  seven  centuries. 

At  the  top  of  the  upi)er  incline  a  locomotive  seizes  upon  the  car 
that  has  ascended  ami  hustles  it  away,  around  curves  and  up  jjrades, 
to  the  mines  themselves. 

Work  at  the  mines  resembles  a  hi<r  job  of  railroad  fijradin"  far 
more  than  it  does  minin",  as  Coloradoans,  for  instance,  expect  to 
see  miniii"  done.  The  iron  deposit  covers  the  surface  over  an  area 
of  more  than  40  s(|uare  miles:  it  is  22  miles  at  its  lon<jest  and  10 
miles  at  its  widest  jnirt.  The  depth  varies  from  .35  feet  maximum 
to  12  feet  minimum,  yet  ta])peil.  the  avera<je  heiii"  about  IS  feet. 
The  ore  is  in  places  5S  per  cent  iron;  nothin";  under  42  per  eent  is 
mined.  The  average  assay  is  40  or  47  per  cent.  There  is  live- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  nickel.  Steam  shovels  and  dra<;-line  machines 
are  very  hu.sy  scoopin"  the  ore  into  waitinjr  cars.  The  steam  shovel 
lifts  5  tons  at  a  scooj)  and  the  exertion  costs  15  cents.  The  drag¬ 
line  machines  (lon<;-armed  houses  swun<;  on  a  pivot)  di"  ore  from 
between  rocks  at  a  cost  of  7  or  S  cents  a  ton.  In  consistcTicy  tin* 
ore  runs  from  clay  to  gravel;  in  color,  from  yellow  to  a  brown  that 
is  almost  black. 

At  Woodfred  is  The  Pines,  even  handsomer  than  the  hotel  at 
Felton.  Here,  when  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  visitin';  the 
summit,  younj;  men  employed  on  the  inclines  had  a  mess.  It  had 
all  the  enjoyable  features  of  a  club  or  frat(>rnity.  Hospitality  cer- 
taiidy  was  here.  It  thrived  in  the  lif;ht  of  the  o|)en  lire|)lace  (the 
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only  "emiine  built-for-nse  and  well-used  lireplaee  1  have  met  in 
(’uba)  to  tunes,  classic  and  “ra"j;y”  the  phonograph  "round  out  in 
the  twilight  and  lonjj  into  the  ni"ht,  when  the  stars  came  out  above, 
and,  far  below,  very  similar  twinklin"  lif'hts  appeared  to  mark  the 
sites  of  Preston,  Felton,  Saetia,  Antilla,  and,  away  over  at  Hanes, 
Hf)ston  was  "rindin"  busily  in  the  "hire  of  her  blue-white  arc  lamps. 

('lose  by,  the  hotel  employees,  whose  families  accompany  them  even 
to  this  mountain  top,  are  at  home  in  cotta"es.  Never  was  any  dwell¬ 
ing;  place  nearer  ideal — hi"h.  dry,  and  cool,  amon"  })ine  trees,  with  an 
incomparable  outlook,  and  company  enouf;h. 

The  summit  is,  naturally,  salubrious.  The  comi)any  is  erect  in"  a 
hospital  here.  Beside  it,  with  irri"ation  from  a  sizable  faucet,  an 
industrious  S])aniard  bad,  wlien  1  was  there,  a  truck  and  flower  "arden 
which  was  a  delight  to  see.  The  fertility  of  the  ore  was  evident  since 
the  garden  soil  was  as  much  ore  as  that  sent  to  the  kilns.  Stable 
manure  had  been  used. 

From  the  veranda  of  The  Pines,  then,  one  oversees,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  mining  of  the  ore;  on  the  other  side  one  looks  down  upon  its 
wonderful  route  of  transportation  to  Felton.  Lowered  safely  to 
Piedra  (lorda  one  at  a  time,  the  ore  cars  are  there  made  u])  into  long 
ore  trains,  which  the  locomotives  drag  thence  to  the  nodulizing  plant. 
Shunted  to  proi)cr  position  beside  it  thereat  Felton,  each  car  receives 
in  turn  the  attention  of  the  ludoader. 

The  unloader  is  o])erated  by  a  7o-horsepower  motor,  the  force  of 
which  is  transmitted  thn)ugh  gears  that  increase  strength  at  the 
expense  of  spec'd.  Two  gantries  do  the  ti])])ing.  Each  car  is  lifted  by  a 
lever,  which  raises  the  back,  the  front  meanwhile  resting  on  a  casting 
on  the  concrete  wall  of  the  ore  yard,  into  which  the  load  is  poured. 
One  man,  in  a  cage  swung  high,  controls  this  entire  operation. 

From  that  cage  this  same  man  ste])s  into  a  trolley  and  operates  a 
7-ton  grab  bucket,  which  the  trolley  lifts,  carries  foi  waid,  and  empties 
into  the  bins. 

From  the  bins  the  ore  is  scraped,  automatically,  into  kilns  fed  with 
coal  dust,  through  which  long  cylinders  it  passe's  as  they  revolve 
slowly.  The  highest  temperature  in  the  kilns  is  2,400  degrees.  Such 
heat  removes  free  water,  ciystallized  water,  and  some  impurities, 
therein'  lessening  bulk  and  weight.  The  ore  emerges  in  pellets  about 
the  size,  weight,  and  color  of  buckshot;  in  this  form  it  [is  most 
acceptal)le  to  blast  furnaces  of  northern  steel  works  and  iron  foun¬ 
dries.  toward  which  it  travels  in  steamers  that  draw  u})  at  the  docks 
to  receive  it.  These  same  ships  bring  down  as  their  cargo  coal  needed 
by  the  plant.  In  unloading  the  fuel  and  in  loading  the  ore  every 
economy  is  practiced,  in  that  the  machinery  is  of  latest  patent,  cal¬ 
culated  in  eA'erv  detail  to  save  both  time  and  labor. 

The  Spanish-American  Iron  Co.  pays  its  men  well  and  expects  them 
to  work  hanl.  The  higher  oilicials  are  all  Americans.  They  are 
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p^o^^dc^l  with  every  convenience  and  not  a  few  of  the  luxuries  to 
reconcile  them  with  what  is,  after  all,  a  rather  lonely  life  on  Xipc 
Bay.  Xearh’  all  foremen  arc  Cubans,  who  arc  advanced  as  they  show 
administrative  ability.  The  day  laborers  are  for  the  most  part  (la- 
liciaus,  who  earn  their  .SI. 35  a  day.  Tliere  is  a  system  of  bonuses, 
whereby  steady  workers  j;et  a  reward  for  permanency. 

Across  a  narrow  neck  of  water  from  Felton,  in  jdain  sight  from  its 
hotel,  is  Saetia,  the  largest  fruit  plantation  in  Cuba,  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  l)v  the  Dumois  Xipe  Co.,  wliich  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  llie 
Dumois  family,  a  clan  that  acknowledges  that  admirable  cliaracter, 
Don  Ilipolito,  as  chief.  Tlie  Dumois  Xijie  Co.  owns  40, 000  acres  of 
land,  lying  largely  on  a  peninsula,  converted  by  a  drainage  ditch  into 
an  island.  The  village  of  Saetia,  where  most  of  the  live  or  six  hun¬ 
dred  employees  of  the  jdantation  dwell,  close  by  the  handsome  planta¬ 
tion  house  that  is  the  Dumois  residence,  is  admirably  located  on  the 
ha\'  side  of  a  ridge  of  land  forming  the  backbone  of  the  island- 
peninsula  mentioned.  The  Dumois  home  overlooks  the  very  entrance 
to  Xipe  Bay.  From  its  wide  A’cranda  one  views  the  sea,  now  blue 
and  placid,  now  gray  and  threatening,  hut  tamed  always  in  its  course 
through  the  narrow  channel  it  must  thread  to  enter  and  become  the 
bay. 

Saetia  is  clean  and  full  of  llowers  and  flowering  trees.  Its  houses 
remain  in  the  memory  as  being  all  white  with  red  roofs.  The 
streets  between  are  hard  and  smooth,  and,  leading  away  from  the 
water,  they  lose  themselves  in  banana  groves  and  cane  fields. 

It  is  very  deep  water  close  ashore  at  Saetia,  and  steamers  tie  to 
the  short  dock  built  out.  From  here  000,000  hunches  of  bananas 
were  shipped  last  season  from  0,000  acres  ])lanted  :  from  the  packing 
house  at  the  water’s  edge  10,000  boxes  of  gra])efruit  and  250  boxes 
of  oranges  were  disj^atched.  This  by  no  means  rej)resents  the  total 
crop  borne  on  the  150  acres  of  citrus  fruit  trees  now  mature;  it  is 
only  all  that  could  be  marketed  to  a  ])rolit.  Twenty  thousand 
crates  of  |)ines  completed  the  Dumois  fruit  crop  last  season. 

The  company  owns,  moreover,  a  thousand  acres  of  sugar  cane, 
and  it  is  intended  to  abandon  fruit  in  favor  of  this  crop.  It  grieves 
those  whom  Don  Ilipolito  has  sent  down  in  parties  from  Saetia  to 
the  groves  at  Tres  Palmas  to  imagine  the  day  when  the  king  oranges, 
the  tangerine,  and  the  grapefruit  trees  they  saw  there,  loaded  to 
breaking  jioint  with  such  fruit  as  the  northern  market  never  knows, 
must  give  way,  along  with  the  dank  and  ragged  bananas,  to  cane. 
Despite  every  advantage  provided  in  matters  of  transportation 
(chartered  boats  that  called  when  they  were  wanted  and  went  where 
they  were  told),  the  fruit  has  not  made  adequate  return.  Just  as 
the  cane  fields  at  Boston  have  overgrown  all  traces  there  of  former 
planting  to  bananas,  so  at  Saetia  they  are  destined  to  obliterate  all 
vestige  of  what  is  to-daj'  the  largest  fruit-growing  business  in  Cuba, 
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A  HOLT  7o  milos  to  tlie  soutli  from  the  City  of  Mexico  lies 
the  heautiful  semi-tro])ieal  town  of  Luernavaea.  It  is 
reaeheil  hv  train  tlironfili  two  wonderfully  ])ietures((ne 
valleys  and  over  a  crajijry  mountain  range.  Eighteen 
miles  south  of  C'uernavaca,  just  at  the  jioint  where  the  States  of 
Morelos  and  Cluerrero  meet,  there  ri.ses  from  an  arid  ])lain  a  small 
conical  hill,  raising  its  heatl  some  3t)0  or  more  feet  above  the  level  of 


the  ])lain.  The  journey  from  Cuernavaca  to  this  hill  is  over  a  rough 
road,  too  rough  for  anything  on  wheels;  it  is  dusty;  so  ilusty,  in 
fact,  that  one  can  not  escape  the  cloud  which  rises  and  envelops 
the  traveler,  especially  if  riding  a  slow-moving  animal.  At  what¬ 
ever  season  of  the  year  this  road  is  traversed,  the  sun  is  scorchingly 
hot.  There  is  but  one  inhabited  spot  between  C'uernavaca  and  the 
hill,  and  that  is  the  old  village  of  Tetlama.  It  is  an  Indian  village, 
very  primitive,  and  the  inhabitants  do  not  have  a  good  name;  hut 
the  village  is  very  attractive  with  its  thatched  huts  and  old  granaries. 
It  lies  on  the  western  edge  of  the  plain  and  the  hill  is  on  the  other  edge, 
just  visible  from  the  village. 
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'PIk'  (liscoverv  of  the  ruins  of  Xoeliioileo  was  first  announced  l»y 
Padre  Al/.ate  y  l{ainirez.  following;  his  visit  of  exjdoration  made  in 
1777.  lie  drew  a  ])ictur('  tliat  was  allnriu"  to  the  arclneolojiist  and 
stud(*nt  of  native  Instorv.  The  Baron  A.  von  Ihnnholdt.  takinj;  his 
inspiration  fiom  Al/.ate’s  writini;,  referred  in  a  very  sj)ecial  way  to 
this  ruin,  and  so  awakened  universal  interest  in  it;  then,  in  later 
years,  came  visits  from  Dnpaix,  Nehel,  and  others.  The  chief 
authorities  on  Xochicalco  are  Alzate,  llumholdt,  l)ii])aix.  Xehel, 
Pn'scott,  Mayer,  Tvlor,  Xadaillac,  and  t’havero.  Amonj;  American 
writers,  Mayer  and  Bancroft  have  •'iven  the  fullest  accounts  of  this 
wonderful  ruin.  Al/.ate’s  description  of  the  ruin  is  not  very  accurate, 
and  when  l)u])aix  and  Xehel  came  to  sketch  it  they  must  have  drawn 
ujton  their  imajiinations  for  the  weird  ii<:ure.s  they  introduced  on  the 
sculptured  walls,  for  they  hear  scant  resemhlance  to  the  orijiinals. 
Thes(>  errors  made  hy  the  early  ex])lor(Ts  liave  been  co])ied  and 
reco])ied  down  to  the  present  day,  althoujih  with  the  aid  of  ])hoto<j:- 


SKETcn  MAC  OF  THE  UUIXS  OF  XOCllICAI.CO 

Thp  impression  ttuit  a  visitor  to  the  ruins  reeeives  at  first  Rlanoe  is  that  of  a  inimlier  of  shaiiele.ss  mounds 
ami  some  terraees,  scattered  over  the  hills,  and  a  low  seulptiired  bnildimt  of  no  immeiliate  attraetion. 
Closer  observation,  however,  dispels  sueh  an  erroneous  impression  and  reveals  an  anti((Uity  of  interest  and 
worthy  of  study. 

rajthy  there  should  have  been  no  didicnlty  in  correctly  ])ortrayin<; 
the  ^retit  ruin  and  its  wonderful  carvinirs.  The  ])hoto<2:ra])hs  which 
accompany  this  tirticle  were  taken  before  the  lamentable  attemjit  at 
n'stortition,  tind  they  show  jtortions  of  tin'  ruin  as  it  has  stood  for 
many  humlrc'ds  of  years,  the  memorial  of  a  vanislu'd  race. 

These  jtictures  jiortray  a  work  of  such  a  natuff'  that  the  touch  of  an 
imaginative  artist  is  .scarcely  needed  to  arouse  our  interest  in  this 
ruin  and  our  admiration  for  the  ])eo])le  who  erected  it  in  those  Ciirly 
diiys  before  the  world  had  come  to  know  that  our  continent  existed. 

There  are  two  descri])tions  of  this  monument  which  have  not  been 
"iven  to  the  En<xlish-sj)eakin,u  world.  One  is  found  in  the  “Bevistii 
Mexicana”  of  IS.So.  and  the  other  is  a  .small  ])am])hlet  written  hy 
Lie.  ('ecilio  A.  Jiohelo,  and  ])rinted  in  (’uernavaca  in  18SS.  1  am 

indebted  to  both  for  some  of  the  details  which  1  was  unable  to  secure 
on  my  own  visit  of  exploration,  hut  for  the  "eneral  accuracy  of  which 
1  am  able  to  vouch. 

The  a])])roach  to  the  hill  is  from  the  west,  over  the  plain  referred  to, 
but  until  the  actual  slo])e  is  reached  there  is  nothin"  in  view  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  former  presence  of  buildin"s  or  other  artilicial  wfirk.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  however,  the  ground  becomes  exceedingly  rough. 
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aiul  tlic  stones  and  bowlders  scattered  about  sliow.  many  of  them, 
that  they  have  been  shaped  liy  the  liand  of  man.  althoujih  now 
defaced  and  broken.  The  horses,  whicli  have  to  l)e  used  to  tins 
j)oint.  must  now  he  aliandoned,  for  tlie  climb  is  too  stec])  for  them. 
The  ascent  is  made  by  a  jiath  unmistakably  an  ancient  way.  There 
are  features  about  this  jiath  iudicatiu"  that  it  was  intended  for  more 
than  merely  a  roadway  to  the  summit,  and  the  exjilorer  very  quickly 
discovers  that  he  is  actually  passiti"  ujiward,  section  by  section,  over 
what  had  been  a  fortitied  way,  jirotected  by  walls  or  jiarapets.  Here 
and  there  are  remains  of  broken  jiarapets,  and  the  lines  of  a  bastioned 
wall,  with  anjjles  for  overlookinj;  either  side,  are  distinctly  traceable. 

It  was  claimeil  by  the  old  writers  that  this  fortitied  way  went  in  a 
spiral  round  the  entire  circumference  of  the  hill  until  the  top  was 
reached,  there  beinj;  live  comjilete  turnin<;s,  the\'  maintained,  from 
bottom  to  toj).  This  claim  can  not  be  deiuetl,  but  at  the  ))re.sent 
day  no  such  sjiiral  road  can  be  traced,  althouf^h  there  are  remains  of 
live  terraces  on  the  north  face  of  the  hill,  which,  in  ancient  times, 
were  undoubtedly  fortilied;  but  these  terraces  ascend  in  a  zifizaj;  to 
the  to]). 

For  most  of  the  way  it  is  a  scramble  over  roujih  bowlders  and 
throujrh  thorny  bushes.  About  lUO  feet  from  the  top  a  small  cleared 
spaci'  is  reached  and  the  openings  to  three  sid)terranean  galleries  are 
to  be  noted.  Their  exploration,  however,  had  best  be  reserved  until 
some  itlea  of  their  use  is  gained  from  an  examination  of  the  chief 
ruin.  In  passing,  however,  it  is  well  to  take  note  that  they  are  not 
caves,  but  galleries  cut  from  the  solid  rock,  and  that  the  lloors  and 
walls  are  hiid  with  masonry  and  cementeil.  There  are  in  all  seven 
of  these  entrances  to  the  interior  of  the  hill,  but  only  three  are  known 
to  have  been  explored.  In  sjiite  of  the  heat  and  the  roughness  of  the 
way,  one  will  be  apt  now  to  jnish  on  rapidly,  for  the  sight  of  the 
walled  galleries  and  the  fortilied  road  arouses  interest  and  an  almost 
feverish  anxiety  to  see  what  had  been  so  strongly  guarded.  When 
the  toj)  is  reached  no  disappointment  awaits  the  ex])lorer,  for  did  not 
the  wonderful  monument  itself  attract  and  amply  repay  the  toil,  the 
view,  when  the  eyes  can  be  turned  aside  and  allowed  to  wander  over 
the  valley  beyond  and  into  tin*  misty  and  mysterious  south,  is  one  of 
entrancing  bcjiuty. 

The  top  of  the  hill  had  been  leveled  until  a  plain  or  groat  platform 
about  12,000  square  yards  in  extent  had  been  secured,  and  in  about 
the  center  of  this  plain  stands  that  mysterious  ruin  which  all  who 
have  seen  it  have  declared  to  be  the  most  interesting  of  Mexico’s 
ancient  monuments. 

A  mass  of  dark,  porphyritic  stone,  rising  out  of  a  jungle  of  weeds, 
briers,  dwarf  trees,  cacti,  jiiles  of  earth  and  broken  stone.  Truly  a 
scene  of  desolation  ami  decay.  Shrubs  and  grass  growing  on  the  top 
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!Ui(l  in  the  spaces  between  the  stones;  p’eat  blocks  displaced,  ready 
to  tojiple  over  and  join  the  fireat  heaps  wliich  arc  piled  around  and 
on  every  side.  The  whole  plain  appears  to  be  strewn  with  stones  and 
mounds  ot‘  ilirt,  and  it  is  with  considerable  diflicnlty  that  the  circuit 
of  the  ruin  can  be  made.  The  bnildin<i  is  rectan<;ular  in  shape,  its 
lenjith  runnin<;  compass  true  from  west  to  east.  1  say  from  west  to 
east,  because  on  the  west  is  the  only  entrance,  all  other  sides  present¬ 
in';  surfaces  unbroken  save  for  the  wonderful  carvings.  Pullinj;  aside 
the  bushes  at  the  base  and  removin';  some  of  the  accnnndation  of 
earth,  the  height  of  the  walls  can  be  approximately  estimated. 

The  buil'lin;;  slopes  <;ently  inward  in  pyramidal  form  to  a  height  of 
12  feet  from  the  ])linth,  when  it  encounters  a  projectiuf;  frieze  stand- 
in';  out  about  10  inches  and  be- 
in*;  about  3V  feet  hij;h:  above 
the  frieze  is  a  salient  cornice, 
about  IS  inches  hi<;h,  forming  a 
caj)  and  linishing  the  first  story 
of  the  pyramid.  This  is  as  much 
of  the  structural  part  of  the 
building  as  can  be  examined  from 
the  ground.  The  dimensions  of 
the  first  story  have  been  vari¬ 
ously  given,  no  two  writers  agree¬ 
ing,  but  I  think  the  difference 
was  caused  on  account  of  the 
measurements  having  beentaken 
at  different  eleA'ations,  some  of 
the  descriptions  not  acccninting 
for  the  fact  that  several  feet  of  the  base  was  buried  under  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  earth  at  the  time  of  the  earlier  exjilorations.  I  believe 
that  75  feet  from  west  to^east  and  65  feet  from  north  to  south  will 
be  found  to  be  within  a  few  inches  of  the  actual  measurement. 

From  the  plinth,  as  it  may  be  called,  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  the 
building  is  elaborately  carved  on  every  inch  of  exposed  surface.  The 
carvings  are  still  between  4  and  5  inches  in  relief,  showing  how  heavy 
tluwmust  have  been  originally,  as  there  are  evidences  of  considerable 
wear.  Examination  shows  that  the  scidptured  work  was  done  after  the 
blocks  were  all  in  place,  for  the  figures  overrun  and  overlap  in  such  a 
way  as  to  unmistakably  show  that  the  work  could  not  have  been 
done  before  erection.  There  is  no  trace  of  mortar  to  be  seen  between 
the  great  stones,  and  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  none  was  used;  the 
blocks  are  fitted  so  perfectly  that  where  they  have  withstood  the 
ravages  of  storm  and  earthquake,  they  are  so  closely  joined  that  no 
modern  method  coidd  have  been  more  effective  or  given  a  more  per- 


FRONT  VIEW  OF  THE  XOCUICAI.CO  BUILD¬ 
ING.  CONJECTURAL  RESTORATION. 

The  ruins  of  this  structure  stanii  on  a  wide,  leveled 
space  faciuK  a  higher  terrace  which  it  is  believed 
was  the  site  of  the  palace. 


l‘liot4»»rra|>h  \ty  (’.  B.  Waltf 
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feet  finisli.  This  is  not  tlio  least  of  the  marvels  of  this  womhTful 
buihlin<;,  for  some  of  the  hloeks  \vei<;h  many  tons,  and  all  are  too  larfJte 
and  too  heavy  for  manipnlation  by  hand.  Some  of  them  are  10  feet 
Ion",  3  feet  hi"h,  and  (5  feet  thiek.  As  to  the  earvin"s,  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  unlike  any  others  in  the  western  world.  True,  there 
are  resemblances  here  and  there  to  sculptures  on  monuments  in  Yuca¬ 
tan  and  Central  America,  and  some  of  the  features  of  the  buildiu" 
remind  one  of  Tiahuanaco  in  Peru,  but  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  unique. 
Furthermore,  unlike  the  mosaics  of  Mitla,  and  most  of  the  sculptures 
of  Yucatan,  Central  and  South  America,  there  is  an  absence,  except 
in  the  cornice,  of  the  purely  ornamental  desi"n.  The  li"ures  are  un- 

(luestionably  symbolic,  and 
could  we  read  them,  there  are 
hieroglyphs  wrought  o  n  t  h  e 
walls  which  doubtless  tell  the 
story  of  the  buildiu". 

The  main  feature  of  the 
carvings  is  the  serpents,  of 
which  there  are  oi"ht,  two  on 
each  facade,  and  with  their 
heads  faciii"  each  other.  On 
all  the  walls  except  the  west  the 
cleft  ton"ue  of  the  serpent* 
han"s  vertically  down  from 
the  ojien  jaws;  on  the  west  wall 
the  tongues  protrude  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  line.  This  position  of  the 
ton"ue  has  doiditless  some 
significance,  but  just  what  we 
are  still  unable  to  determine. 
The  bodies  of  the  serpents  are 
carved  in  undulatiu"  lines.  They  are  jdumed  throughout  the  entire 
length,  and  from  each  head  rises  a  gnaii  plume,  somewhat  resembling 
a  crown.  It  has  been  so  called  by  many  writers,  although  1  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  intended  as  such.  This  liguie  has  been  frequently 
named  a  dragon,  sometimes  a  crocodile,  but  no  careful  observer  could 
call  it  other  than  a  serpent,  even  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  serpent 
symbol  was  employed  Iw  the  ancient  Americans  with  great  frequency, 
and  that  the  feathered  or  plumed  serpent  symbolized  one  or  more  of 
t  heir  deit  ies.  We  have  no  evidence  what  ever  t  hat  they  knew  anything 
about  the  dragon  shape  or  ever  employed  it. 

Within  the  undulations  of  these  serpent  symbols,  on  the  north, 
south,  and  east  walls,  are  sculptured  images  of  men,  some  of  them  in 
life  size.  There  are  four  on  the  north  and  south  walls,  all  facing  the 


GIUUXI)  I'l.AN  OF  THE  XOCIIICALCO 
IJUILDIXU. 

Tlip  iiitprior  of  this  Imildin;;  h;»s  Ikhmi  diiR  into  and 
destroyed  and  ttie  worked  stones  of  ainlesite  wliieh 
formed  it  were  carried  oil  in  the  eiKliteentti  I'eiitnry 
for  tlie  furnaces  of  ttie  siijiar  liacienda  at  Miacatlan. 
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west,  iUid  tluM(‘  arc  two  on  the  cast  wall,  oik*  1‘aciiij;  north,  the  other 
the  south.  There  are  also  other  clesifjns  clearly  intended  as  ideograjdis 
or  hierojjlyphs,  but  they  are  all  so  worn  as  scarcely  to  be  deei])her- 
ahle.  There  arc  those  who  have  read  in  them  the  sijjns  and  synd)ols 
of  particidar  deities,  hut  no  one,  with  authority,  has  yet  been  able  to 
])ronounce  with  definiteness  what  they  were  intended  to  re])resent. 
In  nearly  all  of  the  published  sketches  which  1  have  seen  of  this  ruin 
there  has  been  represented  with  "reat  distinctness  the  form  of  a  rab¬ 
bit.  Nowhere  on  the  ruin  itself,  nor  on  any  of  the  carved  stones  in 
the  vicinity,  was  1  able  to  find  what  could  be,  even  carelessly,  taken 
for  a  rabbit  form.  This  1  wish  to  make  clear,  because  readings  have 
been  given  from  this  sign  which,  in  truth,  does  not  exist  here. 

.VJl  the  human  figures  are  seated,  not  in  a  crouching  attitude,  as 
is  so  frequently  pictured  on  the  ruins  of  the  plateau,  but  in  a  dignified 
oriental  fashion,  with  legs  loosely  crossed.  Here  again  misstate- 
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ments  have  been  made  aiul  dancing  figures  described.  There  is  not 
one  human  figure  on  the  entire  ruin  which  is  in  an  erect  posture.  All 
of  the  figures  have  plumed  headdresses,  and  they  are  evidently 
intended  to  represent  rul(*rs,  priests,  and  warriors.  The  only  figures 
where  the  features  are  at  all  clear  are  those  on  the  north  and  east 
walls.  1  am  of  opinion  that  the}’  are  likenesses  of  actual  rulers  or 
priests:  the  faces  are  well  drawn,  the  e.xpressions  dignified,  one 
hand  rests  on  the  breast  and  the  other  on  a  stool  or  block  at  the  sitle 
anti  in  an  easy  sustaining  wa}’.  All  have  .sloping  foreheads,  and  there 
we  see  a  resemblance  to  figures  in  Cojian  and  Palenque  and,  as  bas 
so  often  been  stated,  to  priests  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt. 
The  warriors,  as  may  be  noted  on  my  photograjihs,  bear  on  the  left 
arm  a  shield,  behind  which,  grasped  in  the  hand,  arc  three  arrows 
with  the  heads  jiointing  downward.  The  right  hand  is  upraised 
anti  the  hand  grasjis  a  staff  t»r  weapon  of  some  description.  At¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  tt»  show  that  the  arrows  are  sun  figures, 
but  in  these  carvings  1  can  see  no  reason  ft»r  such  conjectures.  It  is 
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true  that  the  arrow  was  used  as  a  sun  lij'ure,  both  in  America  and 
elsewhere,  hut  where  the  lij^ure  of  a  soldier  is  so  clearly  depicted,  car- 
ryiiif'  the  weapons  of  his  day  in  their  projier  place,  1  see  nothin"  to 
he  "ained  by  such  wanderin"s. 

The  figure  of  the  plumed  serpent  can  he  clearly  followed  on  my 
photographs,  and  the  cleft  tongue  can  be  seen  in  the  two  positions 
which  J  luive  drawn  attention  to.  That  the  serjient  was  a  signifi¬ 
cant  feature  of  the  sculpture  of  this  monument  may  further  he  seen 
on  the  balustrade  of  the  stairwa}',  which  is  on  the  top  carved  to 
represent  the  scales  of  a  serpent. 

The  frieze  is  also  composed  of  heavy  blocks  of  porphyry,  sculp¬ 
tured  in  every  part,  ami  here  also  are  no  grotesipie  tigures,  but  work 
which  for  dignity  in  design  and  for  general  excellence  compares 


VIEW  FROM  THE  SOUTHEAST  COKNEU  OF  THE  XOCIIICALCO  liUlEDIXO. 

favorably  with  any  relief  work  in  similar  position  on  any  building 
or  monument  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  Both  in  the  frieze  and 
in  the  cornice  we  get  away  from  what  has  been  called  in  ancient 
American  sculpture  work  the  ‘ATude”  and  “barbarous,”  as  depicted 
in  the  serpent  symbol  below.  So  many  writers  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  work  on  American  monuments  is  of  a  religious 
character,  and  that  in  all  times  scnljitors,  no  matter  what  their 
ability,  were  bound  by  laws  of  convention  when  depicting  religious 
subjects.  We  see  this  in  modern  churches  where  Christian  symbols 
and  saintly  tigures  are  reproduced.  What  could  be  moi’e  “crude” 
or  “barbarous”  than  the  interior  work  in  many  of  the  churches  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  t  Xo  one  looking  at  this 
work  on  the  frieze  at  Xochicalco  could  think  of  a  rude  and  savage 
people  as  having  been  the  workers:  there  is  retinement  in  every  line, 
and  one  <-an  easily  judge  what  the  scul|)tors  might  have  been  able 
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to  produce  had  they  not  laani  hound  hy  llu*  laws  of  convention. 
The  iifjjures  on  the  frieze  arc*  also  seated  in  oriental  fashion;  their 
faces  are  not  vacant  and  nieanin*;less.  hut  are  drawn  as  if  in  the  act 
of  watchin"  some  occurrence*  of  interest,  jenthahly  sonic*  cc*rc*monial 
ohservance*.  All  have  the*  c*lal)orate  hc*aclclrc*ss  and  the  hi^h  and 
retreatinji  forc*hc*acl. 

Except  on  the  eastern  facade,  there*  is  on  the  <;round  level  with 
eae*h  figure  and  on  the*  left  the*  symbol  of  the*  (iree*k  e*ross  within  a 
cire-le,  to<fe*the*r  with  a  triangle*.  Also  the*  le*ft  hand  rests  upon  what 
has  been  e*alle*d  ji  sword  or  se*imitar.  This  latte*r  figure  is  puzzling; 
we  do  not  know  that  the  ancient  Amerie*ans  used  metals,  eithe*r  as 
tools  or  weaj)ons,  so  whene*e  came  the  idea  of  the  e*nrveel  sword,  if  it 
he*  a  sword.  We  do  know  that  the*  native*s  from  M(*xie*o  to  Tie*rra  ilel 
Fnego  use  by  prelerence  a  curved  knife*  as  a  weapon.  Our  knowledge 
would  se*em  to  he*  faulty  lu're*.  The  figure  is  so  clearly  cut  and  so 
e*ertainly  not  an  ornamental  design  that  we*  should  ktiow  more  about 
it.  The  group  above  eh*scril)eel  appears  to  he  ine*loseel  in  a  panel  or 
tablet,  and  it  is  repeated  round  the*  entire  building,  with,  as  1  have 
indicated,  e-ertain  modifications  on  the  easte*rn  side. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  eastern  facade  of  the  base  of  the 
pyramid  has  in  part  been  recarved.  It  is  claimed  that  Xahuatl 
hieroglyphs  are  carved  over  the  original  glyjihs,  and  the  e*x])lanation 
given  is  that  the  Aztecs,  or  one  of  the  nations  of  the  same  family 
immediately  pre*ce*ding  them.  confpu*re*el  Xochicalco  and  jerobably 
tried  to  leave  the  record  of  their  achievement  on  the  jn'ramitl. 

Such  ])ortions  of  the  cornice  as  re*main  show  that  the  carving  upon 
it  is  ornamental,  the*  design  being  a  g(*ometricid  jiattern  and  purely 
conventional.  It  gives  a  simple  but  elegant  finish  to  the  whole  work. 

Xo  entrance*  has  as  yet  been  discovered  to  the  first  floor  of  the 
pyramid;  if  there  tire  chambers  within  tlu*y  must  have  been  entered 
from  the  second  story  oi*  by  way  of  one  of  the  many  underground 
rooms  or  corridors.  A  Avide  stairway,  taking  half  the  width  of  the 
western  facade,  gives  t*ntrance  tee  the  ujijier  story.  This  stairway 
had  lo  steps,  wide,  low,  and  easy  of  ascent.  A  low  balustraele  of 
the  same  material  as  the  main  structure  and  carved  in  the  form  of 
serpent’s  scales  jnotects  the  stairway.  The  jdiotograjdi  shows  the 
side  of  the  stairway  facing  south.  On  this  may  be  seen  a  carving 
of  a  warrior’s  figure,  with  the  sheaf  of  arrows,  and  holding  a  baton 
in  his  upraised  right  hand.  It  was  in  this  angle  that  1  uncovered  a 
tablet  in  the  wall,  which  still  retained  the  red  or  rose-tinted  paint 
with  which,  it  has  b'cn  claimed,  the  whole  building  was  originally 
coA’ered.  There  are  those  who  dispute  that  the  building  was  ever 
painted,  but  this  tablet,  together  with  the  undoubted  remains  of 
painted  walls  in  the  subterranean  corridors  and  rooms,  satisfy  me 
that  the  whole  pyramid  was  originally  painted  or  varnished  a  reddish 
color. 
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In  this  same  photofjrajih  thcro  can  lx*  seen  nil  the  ground  a  section 
of  a  stone  pillar.  1  have  nowhere  seen  mention  of  ])illars  as  forming 
part  of  the  jiyramid  of  Xochicalco,  and  in  the  work  of  so-called 
restoration  they  have  not  been  introduced.  I  uncovered  two  others 
close  hv  the  ruin.  The  ])illar  is  ])erfectly  round,  ])rohal)ly  IS  inches 
in  diamet(‘r  (I  did  not  measure  it )  and  about  J  feet  long.  The  round 
tenon  can  he  plainly  seen  where  the  pillar  was  made  to  lit  another 
section,  and  the  dimensions  are  in  accord  with  the  size  of  the  stones 
in  the  u])])er  structure,  so  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  were  several  of 
these  ])illars  at  the  head  of  the  stairway  forming  an  ornamental 
apjiroach  to  what  must  have  been  the  main  doorway  or  entrance  to 
the  ])vramid.  This  is  a  design  we  see  on  many  ancient  monuments, 
and  we  know  that  somewhat  similar  ])illars  were  used  in  the  buildings 
of  Tula,  Mitla,  and  in  Yucatan. 

That  the  building  was  ]n'ramidal  in  shape  can  not  he  (luestioned. 
Xot  oidy  is  this  seen  in  the  lirst  story,  hut  the  portions  still  standing 


I'KATIIKUKD  DHAGON-SEKl'EXT  AUOKXIXfi  THE  EAST  SIDE  OF  THE  LOWER 
TERK.VCE  OF  THE  XOCHICALCO  liCILDING. 

On  tin'  north,  south,  and  east  sides  there  are  (jreat  leathered  dragon-ser|)ents,  two  on  eaeh  side,  andjtwo 
short  ones  oti  tht'  west.  'I'heir  heads,  placed  in  opposite  directions  at  the  corners,  are  ttirned  backward 
so  that  each  faces  the  other,  and  their  bodies  roll  in  hich  folds,  which  end  in  feathered  tails  divided  from 
each  other  1)}-  two  hands  iticlosiiiK  a  kind  of  trelliswork. 

of  the  second  story  show  similar  construction.  When  Padre  Alzate 
made  his  visit  in  1777  the  pyramid  was  complete  in  its  tive  stories, 
according  to  the  information  given  him  by  the  natives  only  20 
years  before  that,  or  in  175").  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  now 
prettygeneralU^  accepted.  There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  near-hy 
sugar  houses  that  the  ])lanters  used  the  ruin  of  Xochicalco  as  a 
convenient  f|uarry,  where  they  procured  cut  and  scpiared  stones  for 
their  furnaces  and  also  for  the  (amstruction  of  dams  and  reservoirs. 
In  the  furnace  room  of  one  sugar  house  there  are  a  numher  of  mag- 
nilicently  carved  stones  built  into  the  walls.  It  is  known  that  since 
the  visit  of  Alzate,  and  for  more  than  100  years,  stones  have  been 
taken  from  Xochicalco  for  any  puriiose  they  would  serve,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  hinder. 

Ascending  the  stairway  with  dilhculty  and  reaching  the  platform 
of  the  second  story,  a  scene  of  desolation  meets  the  eye.  Except 
for  the  corners  and  two  or  three  adjoining  stones,  all  the  blocks 
have  been  overthrown,  tossed  to  the  ground,  or  cartetl  away  by  the 
unimaginative  sugar  planters.  The  standing  blocks,  however,  were 
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of  extreme  interest,  and,  althoujili  more  ex])osed  to  tlie  elements, 
were  not  so  defaced  or  worn  as  those  below.  The  stones  which  had 
formed  the  sides  of  the  entrance  were  still  in  ])lace  in  their  original 
])ositions.  Both  are  sculptured — one  on  the  right  as  you  ascend 
the  stairway  has  carved  u])on  it  a  seated  warrior,  the  shield  and 
three  arrows  on  his  left  arm  and  the  baton  in  his  upraised  right 
hand.  An  elaborate  ca])e  or  gorget  covers  his  neck  and  shoulders. 
It  is  a  pity  that  we  can  not  read  the  hieroglyph  carved  on  the  tablet 
facing  the  warrior,  for  that  it  is  a  hierogly])h  even  an  examination 
of  the  ])hotogra])h  will  show.  The  carving  on  the  stone  to  the  left 
is  of  great  interest.  This  is  one  of  the  iigures  which  has  invariably 
been  .shown  in  sketches  as  a  rabbit.  Beyond  being  a  four-legged 
animal.  havin<r  ears  and  a  tail,  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  a  rabbit. 

'Phe  tail  is  long  and  bushy, 
swee])ing  the  ground,  and 
the  long  claws  are  those  of 
a  fo.x  or  coyote.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  it  is 
de])icted  in  a  crouching  at¬ 
titude.  with  mouth  wide 
o])en ,  suggest  ing  a  howl  ing 
coyote,  or,  })erha])s,  a  hun¬ 
gry  one.  We  know  that 
at  least  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Nahuas  went 
by  the  name  of  the  “Hun¬ 
gry  Kox.” 

Beyond  the  center  of 
the  jdatform  of  this  story 
and  toward  the  east  there 
is  a  depre.ssion  in  the  iloor 
which  was  probably  origi¬ 
nally  circular ;  it  is  about  15  feet  in  diameter,  Imt  so  filled  with  stones 
and  rubbish  from  the  ujiper  walls  as  to  make  investigation  dillicult.  I 
learn  that  even  during  the  work  of  restoration  no  .serious  attempt 
was  made  to  ascertain  its  use.  There  has  been  much  speculation 
regarding  this  opening;  some  have  believed  it  to  have  been  used 
as  a  reservoir  or  cistern  for  water,  others  have  thought  it  to  have 
been  the  entrance  to  the  sid)terranean  halls.  It  appears  to  be  useless 
to  speculate  further,  for  it  is  unlike  anjAhing  found  in  other  ruins 
in  Me.xico,  and  its  ancient  use  can  only  be  determined  by  clearing 
it  out  completely — a  considerable  task  which  no  one  ajipears  to  be 
willing  to  undertake.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  earth  on  the  floor 
of  this  ujiper  story,  and  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that,  jierhaps, 
after  all,  there  are  no  chambers  in  the  first  story,  but  that  it  is  filled 
with  earth,  as  are  certain  buildings  among  the  ruins  in  Yucatan. 


DESIGN  ox  .STO.XE  VESSEL  UESEMULING  SCCLP- 
TL'RE  WOHK  AT  XOCIIICALCO. 

Tlip  several  designs  following  represent  the  sides  of  a  stone 
vessel  found  in  the  Mexican  Valley  near  Xochiealco  and 
now  on  exhibit  ion  at  the  Mexican  National  Mnsenin.  The 
noted  German  archa-ologist,  Eduard  Selcr,  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  similarity  of  these  figures  to  the  carved  deco¬ 
rations  at  Xochicalcb. 
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There  are  a  miniber  of  mounds  on  the  plain  wliieli,  it  is  thon^lit, 
must  have  been  tombs.  A  few  of  these  have  been  uncovered  and 
opened,  revealin'^  l)eautifully  plastered  walls;  but  the  greater  number 
are  still  untouched.  If  anything  has  been  found  within  those  opened 
it  has  not  come  to  light. 

Passing  to  the  northern  edge  of  the  plain  and  looking  toward  the 
hill  on  the  northeast  there  can  be  seen  on  its  summit  other  ruins,  but 
fallen  to  decay  and  of  little  interest.  From  the  hill  of  Xochicalco 


there  runs  a  paved  road  clear  to  the  top  of  this  adjoining  hill,  and 
what  is  of  great  interest  is  to  note  that  where  this  road  crosses  the 
depression  between  the  two  hills  it  is  sunk  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  This  depression  is  sufliciently  deej),  so  that  one  might  pass 
in  a  crouching  attitude  across  the  little  valley  and  be  protected  against 
the  missiles  of  any  enemy  on  the  east,  the  only  side  open  to  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.  Tt 

is  clearly  a  militaiy  road,  /\ 

intended  to  afford  protec-  \V-- - /  \  / / 

tion  to  troops  or  others  'V  ft 

passing  from  hill  to  hill.  P  /  /  \  \l 

Since  the  (irst  account  ^  .  ij 

published  of  these  ruins  \  V”"  '  /  J  II IL  vN 

the  principal  theme  with  yy 

writers  has  been  the  engi-  // 

neering  skill  winch  enabled 

the  builders  to  transport  ^  ^  - -  f 

the  immense  blocks  of  por- 

phyry  for  a  distance  of  CS/ 

several  leaigues,  to  hoist  design  on  stone  vessel  resemuling  sculc- 
.  .1  .  f  .1  1  11  tore  work  AT  xochicalco. 

them  to  the  top  ol  the  lull, 

and  there  set  them  in  place  with  such  nicety  that  no  bidlders  of  the 
present  day  with  all  their  modern  aids  can  surpass.  It  is  a  mar¬ 
velous  achievement  and  calls  for  wonder;  but  I  consider  the  subter¬ 
ranean  galleries  and  the  gi*eat  rooms  carved  from  the  living  rock  of 
the  hill,  when  one  understands  how  primitive  'must  have  been  the 
tools  used,  a  cause  for  still  gi-eater  wonder.  The  task  to-daj'  in 
skilled  hands  wouhl  iiiA’olve  enormous  labor  and  the  employment  of 
consummate  engineering  skill. 

'Phe  limits  of  this  article  will  not  jiermit  a  descrijition  in  detail  of 
the  exjilorations  that  have  been  made  inside  the  hill,  and  there  is  verj' 
much  that  has  not  been  explored  at  all.  Of  seven  known  galleries 
only  three  have  been  entered,  and  of  these  three  only  a  part  has  been 
exjdored.  The  principal  galleries — I  call  them  principal  only  because 
they  have  been  explored — are  entered  from  the  northwest  face  of  the 
hill,  100  feet,  more  or  less,  below  the  summit.  These  galleries  are 
not  all  of  the  same  height,  but  vaiy  from  4  to  0  feet,  and  they  are  all 
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rii<it«i);ra|ili  by  (’.  IJ.  Wait«* 


WKST  SII>K  OK  UriNS,  X<  K’H  |(A  K(’0  lU  IM>INO. 

Here  the  stairway  leaves  room  only  for  a  short  seriieiit  at  each  end,  with  a  row  of  rehus  fijtures  and  dale  ttlyidis. 
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about  t)  IVot  wide.  Tlio  flours  are  rcjiularly  paved  and  art*  covered 
with  a  smooth  cement  ;  the  walls  arc  built  uj)  of  the  same  material  as 
the  floors,  and  over  the  bricks  has  been  jdastered  a  cement  which  is 
])erfectly  smooth  and  even  yet  has  an  oily  finish  t(»  it.  There  is  a 
reddish  tint  on  the  walls,  and,  as  1  mentioned  earlier,  there  is  little 
room  for  doubt  that  they  were  originally  covered  with  a  rt'd  paint  or 
varnish.  The  roof  has  fallen  in  places,  and  some  of  the  galleries  aia* 
so  choked  up  with  stones  that  it  is  impossible  to  jienetrate  them.  At 
other  ])oints  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  former  passages  have 
been  walled  uj)  Several  of  the  main  galleries  have  been  jienetrated 
by  explorers  for  a  distance  of  nearly  200  feet,  and  thi'ie  are  also  a 
numlx'r  of  side  ga'h'iies  or  ])assages,  two  of  these  being  not  more  than 
3  to  4  feet  high  and  alxmt  3  feet  wide. 

It  must  he  clearly  umh'rstood  that  these  are  not  galleries  such  as 
one  sees  in  mines,  but  n'gular  coiTidoi*s,  paved  and  walled,  cemented, 
and  jiainted.  In  several  jilaees  the  galleries  curve,  but  usually  they 
lead  on  straight  lines  to  an  ohjective,  usually  a  room  or  hall  of  large 
dimensions.  Three  of  these  rooms  may  be  described.  One  is  about 
10  feet  square,  with  walls  about  10  feet  high,  plastered  and  jiolished 
and  with  an  arched  ceiling.  In  the  northeast  corner  of  this  room  is  a 
curious  hit  of  masonry  work.  It  is  of  stone,  between  7  and  S  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  gradually  tapering  until  at  the  iioint  where 
it  reaches  the  ceiling  it  is  scarcely  more  than  IS  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  a  hollow  shaft  and  has  been  called  a  “chimney.''  What  it  was 
used  for  has  not  been  determined. 

Another  room  is  about  S.5  feet  long,  about  30  feet  wide,  with  walls 
10  feet  high.  The  ceiling  is  Hat,  and  is  sustained  by  four  square  stone 
pillars.  In  this  room  there  is  another  of  those  curious  shafts  or 
“chimneys.”  of  about  the  same  dimensions  as  the  one  described. 
The  natives  call  this  room  the  “(irotto  of  the  Sun.”  as  they  claim 
that  on  certain  days  of  the  year  a  thin  shaft  of  sunlight  penetrates 
here  and  «lilfuses  a  dim  and  melancholy  light  for  a  short  period.  Lie. 
Cecilio  Kobelo  writes  that  on  one  of  his  visits  to  Xoehicalco  he  caused 
a  bonfire  to  be  made  in  this  shaft  and  that  he  went  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  to  observe  where  the  smoke  escaped,  and  saw  it  issuing  from  an 
opening  on  the  |)iatform  about  450  feet  north  and  110  feet  west  of 
the  stairway  of  the  jnramid.  This  Avould  .seem  to  disjiel  the  idea 
that  these  shafts  directly  communicated  with  the  pyramid,  but  this 
region  has  not  been  free  from  earthquake  shocks  during  the  past  few 
hundred  years,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  fissures  have  been  made 
from  that  cause. 

The  thiril  room  discovered  is  about  To  feet  long.  30  feel  wide,  and 
between  9  and  10  feet  high.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  was  probably 
flat,  but  it  is  now  very  much  broken,  as  if  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  cut  an  opening  through.  There  are  no  vestiges  of  cement  or  jilas- 
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ter  oil  the  walls,  and  th<‘  floor  is  littered  with  broken  stones  and  rnh- 
hish.  This  jrreat  room  has  no  ” Chimnev,"  hut  in  one  corner  there  is 
a  <:rotto  or  aleovi*  takiiif;  uj)  about  Id  feet  of  space,  and  in  this  corner 
it  is  noted  that  the  air  is  fresh  and  pure,  althou>'h  no  draft  can  he 
detected,  nor  can  any  openin';  he  seen.  In  another  corner  of  the 
room  is  a  doorway,  clearly  of  more  modern  construction,  hut  it  is 
walled  up  and  where  it  leads  to  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Of  these  rooms  and  galleries  much  could  he  written,  hut  1  have 
^iven  enouf;h  to  show,  1  think,  the  marvel  and  the  mystery  of  the 
work.  With  every  step  taken  throuirh  the  jrloomy  corridms  the  mind 
keejis  jrropin^  for  the  key,  for  the  solution  of  this  mystery.  It  is  easy 
to  conjure  up  the  forms  of  stalwart  chieftains  and  of  ^lidin^,  cloaked 


SOI  TIIWKST  COHXKU  OK  THE  XOCIIICAl.CO  lU  IEDIXC. 

Tho  cleft  loiiL’tie  of  the  is  here  clearly  seen. 

priests,  and  to  imagine  jrreat  thronj;s  crowding:  the  rooms,  hut  thoujrh 
the  solid  walls  are  there  and  the  work  of  lon<r  dead  hands  is  clear  to  our 
vision,  the  story  itself,  phantomlike,  eludes  us. 

When  was  Xochicalco  built,  and  who  were  the  builders  >.  lad  me 
first  f^ive  a  few  sentences  from  several  of  the  principal  authorities  on 
this  subject. 

Don  Kenato  de  Perdreaiiville  made  an  exjiloratiou  by  order  of  the 
Mexican  Government  and  published  his  opinitms  in  the  “Kevista 
Mexicana,”  in  1835.  He  called  Xochicalco  a  “fortified  temjile,’’  and 
considered  the  work  as  helon"i!i<r  to  a  most  remote  autifpiity;  its 
resemblance  to  monuments  in  the  Old  World  inclined  him  to  con.sider 
that  the  structure  was  erected  by  peojile  who  must  have  had  eom- 
munication  with  the  other  Hemisphere. 
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Cliavoro,  the  Mexican  arclia^olofiist  and  historian,  claimed  this  a.s 
•the  most  notable  of  our  aiithiuities.”  He  believed  it  to  have  been 
a  frontier  post  or  fort  of  the  ancients;  the  key  to  a  southern  chain  of 
forts,  and  erected  some  eijiht  or  nine  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

Bancroft,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  “Xative  Races,”  writes  of  this 
ruin  as  ‘‘doubtless  the  finest  in  Mexico.”  He  considers  it  “not 
im])rohahle  that  the  pyramid  was  built  by  a  Xahua  ])eo])le  during  the 
Aztec  ])eriod.” 

Prescott  took  his  description  from  the  “Revista  Mexicana,”  and 
had  no  o])inion  of  his  own  to  offer.  C’ol.  Brantz  Mayer  connected  its 
desi<rners  “with  ])eople  who  dwelt  and  worshi])ped  in  the  ])alaces  and 
tem])les  of  Uxmal  and  Palen([ue,”  hut  he  found  no  tradition  of  them; 
the  monument  had  ‘‘outlasted  both  historv  and  memorv.”  Tvlor 
declared  it  to  have  been  a 
“fortified  hill  and  sacretl 
shrine.”  He  concluded 
that  Xochicalco  is  of  ^reat 
anticpiity,  built  loin;  before 
th(‘  time  id'  the  Aztecs. 

Humboldt  is  often  (piotcal, 
hut  he  never  visited  the 
ruin,  hut  took  his  descrip¬ 
tion  from  Alzate’s  writin<r. 

Fantastic  tlu'ories  have 
l)(‘en  advanced  by  many 
writers,  most  of  them  based 
on  the  wanderings  of  the 
Toltecs.that  mythical  race 
who  helonj;  to  the  “once  uiion  a  tinu'”  fairy  story.  A  careful  study 
of  all  the  available  sources  of  information  in  published  form  and 
in  manuscri])t  shows  that  there  is  no  real  evidence  as  to  who  the 
builders  were  or  when  they  huilded.  Tluue  is  no  lecord  to  restrain 
our  imaginations  or  prevent  us  from  ])ro))oundin<;  any  theory,  how¬ 
ever  frrotesipie.  As  is  well  known,  there  are  writers  who  have 
proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  European,  Asiatic.  Polynesian, 
and  other  sources  of  origin  for  the  civilizations  which  existed  in 
Mexico  and  [('entral  and  South  America.  Xot  one  of  these  theories 
has  given  satisfaction  to  the  student,  but  they  have  brought  him 
at  length  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  in  a  foreign 
invasion  for  the  seeds  of  that  civilization  which  in  its  death  agonies 
strewed  the  forests,  jdains,  and  jilateaux  from  Mexico  to  the  shores 
of  J^ake  Titicaca  with  those  great  ruins  which  to-day  so  baffle  our 
investigations.  We  find  evidences  of  the  ])re>iMice  of  man  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  why  we 
should  be  asked  to  consider  that  the  American  man  was  incapabh' 
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ho  hail,  l)V  roason  of  tho  olovations,  a  ohoioo  of  oliiuato,  and  food 
tliiMo  was  ill  abumlaiu‘0,  as  tlio  Old  World  has  loarnod  to  its  jirolit. 
I  holiovi'  that  tho  tinio  has  ooino  for  us  to  aoknowh‘d<;o  tho  Aiiior- 
ioan  raoo  as  autoohthonous;  a  raoo  diwolojiod  in  this  wostorn  world 
and  owinj;  nothin*;,  hoyond  what  mi<;ht  havo  boon  hroii';ht  by  aoci- 
dontal  wandorors,  to  tho  ])oo])los  of  Eurojio  or  of  Asia.  It  has  boon 
statod  authoritativoly  that  boforo  tho  ooniinj;  of  tho  S])aniards 
thoro  was  not  a  troo,  jilant,  llowor,  vogotablo,  bird,  or  four-footod 
croaturo  on  all  tho  Ainorican  oontinonts  which  owed  its  orij;in  to  any 
othor  soil  or  cliiuo.  If  that  bo  true,  and  its  verity  has  not  boon 
seriously  ((ui'stionod,  why  when  it  appears  to  bo  equally  true  of 
man  and  his  works,  should  wo  so  struj;glo  against  bolioving  it  i 

Wo  hav(‘  not  boon  able  to  road  tho  hieroglyphics  carved  on  tho 
stones  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  or  in  South  America;  no  Rosetta 
Stone  has  yet  boon  found  for  us.  Wo  boliovo,  nay,  wo  know,  that 
nations  rose  and  fell,  that  civilizations  flourished  and  decayed  long 
boforo  tho  .Spaniards  came.  Wo  can  not  sot  tho  period  as  yet  when 
tho  civilization  nourished  which  built  Xocliicalco,  but  wo  know  that 
nut  a  trace  of  it  was  loft  when  Cortez  came,  for  the  record  says  that 
when  ho  visited  Xocliicalco  it  was  a  hoary  ruin;  tho  city  which  had 
boon  close  by  had  vanished,  its  houses  leveled  to  tho  jilain,  only 
showing  traces  of  tho  streets  whore  once  it  stood,  Tho  natives  had 
not  oven  a  tradition,  it  already  belonged  to  tho  forgotten  jiast.  That 
was  four  centuries  ago.  Knowing  that  tho  stones  of  tho  upper 
jiyramid  wore  removed  by  vandal  hands  in  the  oighteonth  century 
and  seeing  how  little  e.'foct  time  has  had  on  this  great  monument 
during  the  400  years  it  has  been  known  to  us,  it  is  easy  to  place  its 
history  hack  in  the  days  long  before  the  Aztec  came  or  perhaps  even 
the  Maya  civilization  had  aiipeared. 

The  name  Xocliicalco  is  Xahua  and  comes  from  the  words:  Xochitl, 
flower:  ('alii,  house;  and  ('o,  in;  '‘In  the  House  of  Flowers.’’  Does 
that  give  us  a  clue  (  I  believe  that  it  does.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Aztecs  gave  it  this  name  because  of  the  wonderful  carvings.  That  is 
not  easy  to  believe,  for  altbough  it  is  believed  that  certain  plants 
appear  in  the  carvings  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  of  that  kind  of  work 
to  justify  the  name  originating  in  that  way.  The  hill  may  have  been 
planted  with  flowers  in  ancient  times,  as  has  also  been  suggested,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  hear  that  out;  in  fact  there  is  evidence  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  Running  through  American  mythology  one  figure  stands  out 
preeminent  over  all  the  rest.  He  is  to  be  found  among  all  the  peoples 
of  the  continents,  under  differi'iit  names  it  is  true,  and  as  having 
visited  the  earth  at  diiFerent  periods:  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
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rccojiiiiziii"  him  wherever  found  or  under  whatever  name.  To  the 
people  of  Me.xieo  he  was  known  as  Quetzaleoatl,  the  ‘‘Serpent  God,  ’ 
the  "Feathered  Serj)ent,”  the  "Air  (iod,’’  ete.  To  this  ilivinity  the 
sacrifice  of  blood,  whether  human  or  animal,  was  abhorrent  :  flowers 
were  the  chief  olferinfis  laid  upon  his  altars. 

1  believe  that  the  name  Xochicalco  came  from  the  fact  that  the 
temj)le  erected  on  this  hill  was  dedicated  to  the  divinity  to  whom 
flowers  were  a  jileasant  olferinfi.  Hence  the  temple  lu'came  known 
as  the  "House  of  flowers.”  What  is  the  chief  desi*!!!  ui)on  all  the 
walls  f  A  feathered  or  jdumed  serpent,  the  chiefest  form  of  this 
sacrc'd  ])erson.  Eijjht  "reat  seipents  are  cut  into  the  walls,  and  the 
very  halnstrades  of  the  stairwa}'  are  carved  in  the  form  of  seii)ent 
scales.  On  the  frieze,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  ])hoto<tra})hs,  ap[)ear 
repeated  the  Greek  cross  within  a  circle;  it  is  claimed  that  this  sign 
almost  invariably  accompanies  a  ])ictured  representation  of  (^uet- 

zalcoatl.  It  is  furthermore 
claimed  that  ce  acafl  (one 
reedj,  his  particular  sign, 
has  been  traced  on  the  north 
and  south  fa^*ades  of  tlu* 
tem])le.  With  all  of  this. 
1  can  only,  therefore,  con¬ 
clude  that  the  lanlding  on 
this  hill  was  a  temple  detli- 
cat('d  to  Quetzalcoatl,  by 
whatever  name  he  was 
known  to  the  ])eo])le  who 
en'cted  it ;  that  a  great 
body  of  ])riests  waited  upon  this  divinity  and  that  they  had 
their  rpiarters  in  the  underground  chambers  which  1  have  ])artially 
described;  the  large  halls  having  been  devoted  to  ceremonial  ob¬ 
servances.  Part  of  the  platform  was  used  as  a  burying  place  for  the 
great  ones  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  the  place  was  doidd}’  sacred. 
To  protect  the  home  of  their  divinity,  the  tombs  of  their  jiriests  and 
rulers,  the  hill  was  fortified,  and  it  became  the  great  stronghold  of 
the  nation.  A  portion  of  the  temjile  was  set  aside  as  an  armory  and 
another  portion  as  a  treasury,  as  was  the  custom  with  many  of  the 
American  nations.  The  proofs  are  strong  enough  to  leave  no  shadow 
of  doubt  that  the  stronghold  of  Xochicalco  was  the  center  of  a  great 
])opulation.  The  stones  of  the  city  streets  still  litter  the  }dain  below. 

It  is  one  of  the  undisputed  ])oints,  that  certain  portions  of  the 
eastern  facade  were  recarved  in  Xahua  characters.  This  is  an  addi¬ 
tional  proof  of  the  great  antieputy  of  the  building.  Some  features 
of  the  carvings,  taken  singlj’,  show  resemblances  to  Aztec  work,  but 
the  Aztecs  were  never  capable  of  juoducing  so  stately  an  edifice,  nor 
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I'hoto^niph  t».v  It. 

THE  SO-C.VI.I.EI)  "IrMiHIT.”  ON  THE  SECOND  STOKV  OF  THE  XOCJIK  AI.CO 

JiUlLDING. 

the  north,  1  can  not  helievc;  there  is  nothin*;  like  their  work  to  he 
found  anywhere  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico  or  north  of  it. 

The  Aztecs  founded  their  city  in  the  valley  in  ]32o.  We  can,  more 
or  loss  clearly,  trace  the  ])eo])les  who  ])recedcd  them  as  far  hack  as  to 
the  eighth  century  of  onr  era,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  helievc 
that  the  city,  of  which  the  stronghold  of  Xochicalco  was  the  center, 
had  disappeared  almost  completely  before  that  time. 

We  have  now  reached  a  ])eriod  where  it  can  only  he  the  merest 
"iiesswork  to  frive  a  date,  hut  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  ab¬ 
surdity  in  hazardin"  the  <;uess  that  the  stron*;hold  of  Xochicalco, 
this  ‘•House  of  llowei-s,’’  stood  on  its  commandin';  eminence  and  in  all 
its  stren<;th  and  beauty,  at  the  time  when  the  three  ‘‘Wise  Men  of  the 
East”  wended  their  way  toward  Bethlehem;  hut  for  how  many  cen¬ 
turies  before  that  it  had  stood,  I  will  not  venture  to  say. 


were  they  ever  capable  of  reproducin*;  the  human  form  in  st<me  as  it 
is  shown  on  the  walls  <*f  Xochicalco.  As  ])ointed  out  the  li^^ures 
are  all  seated  cross-legged,  a  feature  which  1  tlo  not  think  will  he  found 
in  any  Aztec  work,  or  in  any  scul))ture  on  the  plateau,  even  such  as 
is  known  to  he  j)re-Aztec.  The  features  are  calm  and  dignified  in 
ex|)ression.  and  the  sloping  forehead,  together  with  the  general  char¬ 
acter  of  the  scnlptures,  show,  1  believe  conclusively,  either  that  the 
sculptors  were  from  the  south  or  that  the  builders  of  Xochicalco 
influenced  the  architecture  of  Yucatan  and  Central  America.  That 
the  ])eo])le  who  erected  Xochicalco  came  from  the  north  or  were  of 


CEXEUAl,  VIEW  OF  CAMP  PEURV,  NEAR  TOLEDO,  OHIO,  WHERE  THE  NATIONAL  RIFLE  M  ATCHE.S 

OK  1911  WERE  HELD. 

Out'  of  I  he  larj;est  niiipe.'i  in  I  ho  ITiitod  .Slale.s,  whoro  the  1913  intoniiilional  shoot  ini;  loiirnainont  will  ho  hold  diiriii):  I  ho  inonlh 
of  .\UKUs1.  .\t  the  moot  in  Itiionos  Airos,  lJri(:.  (Ion.  Drain  will  o.xtond  an  invilation  to  all  .tniorioan  nations  to  jiar- 
ticipato  in  those  inutohos. 


MAKIvSMEX  iiiul  ])0()|)lo  j'em'ially  throufjhout  the  I’liiti'd 
States  are  sli(>\viii<j;  luueli  iiitenvst  in  tlie  jiieat  Pan  Aineri- 
ean  riile  and  revolver  sliootinj’:  contests  whieli  will  take 
place  in  Buenos  Aires  from  May  Hi  to  dO.  1012.  These 
contests  will  he  held  under  the  direction  of  tJie  Tiro  Federal  Aij'en- 
tino  (National  Shootin;^  Association  of  Argentina),  and  tliey  are  oj)en 
to  all  American  nations. 

'Phe  <j;ov(‘rnin‘'  body  of  rille  sliootinj'  in  the  I'nited  States  is  the 
National  Kille  Association  of  America.  This  society  was  organized 


lUFI.E  KANCE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SIlOOTlNTi  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AUOENTINA.  AT  lU  ENOS  AIUES. 

IIiTi'  will  1k'  held  thi'  I’aii-Aiiicriiiui  rille  malcln’S.  May  11112. 

in  1S71.  It  has  for  its  purpose  the  education  of  American  men  in 
the  use  of  tlie  military  rille.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
cans,  |)ast  and  |)resent,  have  been  numbered  among  the  members  of 
the  association. 

The  present  President  of  the  I'nited  States  is  a  life  member  and 
has  been  so  for  many  years;  ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt; 
United  States  Senator  Klihu  Root,  formerly  Secretary  of  State  and 
Secretary  of  War;  lion.  George  Von  L.  Meyer,  Secretary  of  the  NaAy; 
Hon.  Robert  Bacon,  formerly  Secretary  of  State  ami  lately  ^Vmhassa- 
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(lor  to  Franco,  and  many  otiior  mon  j)rominont  in  tlio  liistorv  of  the 
nation  are  life  inoinhors  and  doojdy  intorostod  in  the  Xational  Rifle 
Association. 

Quit(‘  naturally  such  an  orjianization  is  ('ariu'stly  desiious  of  havin" 
a  team  of  American  riilemen  take  ])art  with  our  .southern  neighbors 
in  this  first  comprehensive  Pan  American  tournanumt. 

The  ('on<;res.s  of  the  United  States  may  appropriate  money  to 
defray  tlu'  exp(*nses  of  sending;  a  team  to  Buenos  Aires,  hut  whether 
or  not  this  action  is  taken,  a  team  will  j^o,  because  if  the(’(mgress  does 
not  appropriate  money  for  the  purpose  public  subscription  will  he 
sc'cuipd  iti  sullicient  amount  to  take  care  of  the  cost. 

North  Americans  aie  very  kcaudy  alive  to  the  <;rowin>;  importance 
of  the  South  American  Republics.  Tlu'y  are  looking;  with  the  utmost 
friendlimvss  uj)on  the  sucees.>^ful  efforts  of  these  most  prosp(*rous  and 
powerful  South  American  countries  to  develop  their  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  they  recofinize  in  the  imm  of  South  America  brother 
patriots  imbued  with  the  same  ideas  as  those  which  animate  the 
jx'ople  of  North  America. 

'Phe  restricted  means  of  direct  communication  between  Noith  and 
South  America  is  in  part  r(‘sponsil)le  for  tin*  small  numher  of  inter¬ 
national  <;atherin<;s  takin*;  place  between  North  Americans  and  South 
Anu'ricans.  But  the  accpiaintance  which  has  hitluMto  been  limited 
is  steadily  increasinjr,  and  (‘ach  year  .sees  new  con<ii-esses  formed  or  a 
more'  <;ener((us  att(‘ndanc(‘  at  (*lder  associations  in  the  Re|)uhlics.  by 
men  who  have*  travehal  all  the  way  from  one  cotitinent  to  tin*  other 
to  tak(‘  part  in  them. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  <t;reatly  interestc'd  in  this  movement, 
and  hope's  to  contribute  larj^ely  to  this  result,  and  it  is  sine  that  an 
interchan>re  of  fraternal  <;reetin<;s  and  intercourse  such  as  will  he 
involv('d  in  this  visit  to  Buenos  Aires  to  compete  there  in  rifle  matches 
will  consistently  augment  the  rapidly  "rowiii"  cordial  relations  he- 
twei'ix  the  citizens  of  North  and  South  America.  This  is  an  inter¬ 
national  (jatheriii"  only  in  the  sense  of  hein"  Pan  American,  and  is 
almost  the  first  of  its  kind  to  bring  together  delegates  from  all  western 
republics  on  the  field  of  sport. 

The  conditions  which  govern  rifle  jxractice  in  the  United  Slates  and 
those  which  obtain  in  South  America  naturally  differ  materially, 
although,  of  course,  the  same  fundamental  principles  are  involved. 
The  shooting  which  is  to  take*  ])lace  in  Arg(*ntina  will  he  carried  on 
with  the  military  rifle  of  each  nation  which  takes  part.  This  of 
itself  will  afford  an  interesting  study  of  the  various  arms. 

Target  practice  in  the  Ignited  States  is  usually  carried  on  at  ranges 
longer  than  those  shot  over  in  South  America.  For  instance,  at  the 
annual  rifle  tournament  lield  in  the  United  States  shooting  is  at  200, 
oOO,  600,  SOO,  900,  and  1,000  yards;  all  excejit  the  first  named  from 
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the  prone  jiosition,  tlie  200-vanl  lirinjr  being  froni  the  standing 
])osition.  Jn  Bnenos  Aires  the  international  rifle  inatehes  will  he 
shot  at  a  distanee  of  350  meters  (about  3S3  yards).  There  is  very 
little  shooting  in  the  United  States  at  the  kneeling  jiosition,  whieh  is 
so  freely  employed  in  South  America. 

The  team  of  the  laiited  States  which  will  go  to  South  America 
well  realizes  that  it  must  encounter  some  of  the  best  riflemen  in  the 
world,  and  while  its  members  will  shoot  to  the  best  of  their  ability 


I-IECT.  OEX.  JOH.N  C.  RATES.  CMTED  STATES  ARMY, 

RETIRED. 

ITcsidont  of  tho  Xalionol  Riflo  .\ssocialion  of  Aini'rioa. 

and  hojie  for  the  good  fortune  which  would  jiermit  them  to  win,  yet 
they  will  not  feel  disgraced  if  they  are  beaten,  because  they  will  he 
competing  against  most  worthy  and  skillful  opponents. 

To  make  up  a  rejnesentative  team  from  the  United  States,  the 
National  Kille  Association  of  America  will  hold  a  competition  open 
to  all  the  liflemen  of  the  country,  at  a  range  owned  by  the  United 
States  Marine  ('oips,  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington.  Here  on  Ajuil 
10  the  various  contestants  for  places  on  the  team  to  go  to  South 
America  will  shoot  for  two  days  to  determine  which  seven  of  them 
shall  constitute  the  shooting  members  of  the  team. 


SlIOOTIXU  FHOM  TllK  STANI)!N<i  I'OSITIOX  AT  TIIK  XATIONAl-  KIKLK  MATCIIKS,  ('AMI'  rKKHV,  OHIO,  Kill, 
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'Pile  Xatioiial  Killt'  Assoi  iation  has  all  eailyselected  a  captain  tocuin- 
mand  the  team  in  the  person  of  (’ol.  (  harles  1).  (laither,  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Xational  (Inard.  ('ol.  (iaithei'  comes  from  an  old  and  very 
distiiiffidshed  family.  He  is  a  soldier  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  and 
he  has  had  an  extended  (‘xpeiienci*  in  connection  with  rille  practice 
instruction  and  the  management  of  teams. 

For  adjutant  iuul  rpiartiM  inaster  of  the  team  ('apt.  James  A.  Moss, 
of  the  Army,  has  been  chosen.  'I'hese  selections  (d'  the  Xational 
Kille  Association  aie  most  e.xcellent  ones,  as  both  j;entlemen  are  not 
oidy  representative  Americans,  hut  they  are  both  <;reatly  interested 
in  South  America  and  all  that  apjiertains  to  our  hretheni  of  the  South. 

'Phe  team  when  orjtanized  by  the  method  of  selection  indicated, 
that  of  competitive  hrinj;,  will  sail  from  Xew  York  on  the  Vtnli,  of 
the  Lamport  A  Holt  Line,  A])i'il  JO.  'Phis  steamer  will  arrive  in 
Huenos  Aires  about  May  1 J.  leavinj;  only  a  few  days  to  j^et  acf[uainted 
with  local  surroundings. 

'Phe  climate  of  the  United  States  is  such  that  shooting  does  not 
usually  commence  here  until  about  May  1.  Therefore  the  team  can 
not  h(>  expected  to  he  in  the  very  pink  of  condition  when  it  takes 
ship  for  Buenos  Aires,  hut  with  even  short  practice  on  the  range 
there  it  is  hoj)ed  the  men  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves. 

One  of  those  who  takes  a  very  great  interest  in  this  team,  because 
of  his  clo.se  connection  with  the  military  and  shooting  activities  of 
the  country  for  a  long  peiiod.  is  (Icn.  James  A.  Drain,  who  was  for 
some  years  president  of  the  Xational  Kille  Association  of  America,  and 
is  now  a  member  for  life  of  its  hoard  of  directors  and  a  member  of  its 
executive  committee,  and  who  was  for  a  number  of  years  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Xational  (luard  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

(len.  Drain  was  also  president  of  tin*  Xational  Militia  Board,  tlu* 
adjutant  general  of  one  of  the  States,  a  member  of  the  Xational 
Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Kille  Practice,  and  interested  in  other 
related  military  activities.  He  is  the  owner  and  eilitor  t)f  Arms  and 
the  Man,  a  military  ami  shooting  weekly  i)uhlished  in  Washington. 

So  great  is  his  interest  in  the  South  Ameiican  matches  that  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  attend  them.  Fortius  purpo.se  he  will  precede  the  team  to 
Buenos  Aires,  and  if  his  engagements  here  will  permit,  he  will  go 
on  the  steamer  preceding  the  one  by  which  the  United  States  team 
travels. 

Cien.  Drain  will  take  with  him  an  invitation  from  the  President  of 
the  I’nited  States  and  tlu‘  Xational  Kille  As.sociation  of  America  for 
all  American  nations  to  take  ])art  in  the  great  international  shooting 
tournament  which  will  he  ludd  in  the  United  States  in  August  of 
next  year. 
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In  tlu*  j)r()<rrain  wliicli  tliis  nu'ctin*;  in  liU.S  will  present 

there  are  to  lx*  many  matches  intei'estin>r  to  tlu*  Pan  American  con¬ 
testants.  At  least  two  (‘Vents  will  he  (1(  sijrnatcMl  as  ■Pan  American 
matches  ” : 

1.  For  teams  of  .j  men  at  :{(M»  meters,  at  a  eireiilar  tariret  1  meter  in  diameter,  with 
the  visual  nejrra  (httlFs-eye)  (it)  centimeters. 

2.  For  individtials,  at  the  same  distance  and  tarjret,  40  shot.s  in  tlie  statidimr,  -10  in 
the  kneeliti".  and  40  in  the  ])rone  position.  In  these  the  style  of  .shootin;',  the  dis- 


ItHKi.  (iKX.  JAMES  A.  DRAIN.  X.  O.  W.,  RETIRED. 

Ex-rm'^t<l<“i't  of  till-  Xalional  Ride  .\sscKialioii  of  .tmi-rica:  liti-  mi-mlH-r 
lioard  of  (lin-i-tors  and  mi-mlH-r  cxi-cutivi-  commilti-o. 

tances,  the  targets,  and  all  of  the  surroundin<r  cotiditions  will  be  the  same  as  those 
which  obtain  in  the  Pati  Atnerican  1912  contests  at  Buenos  Aires.  The  prize  list 
will  be  large  and  the  conte.sts  exceittionally  animated. 

It  is  hoped  to  have  a  liheral  representation  in  the.se  matches  from 
all  American  nations,  because  it  is  recojtnized  that  no  way  can  he 
found  which  will  hrin*;  the  shootiiif;  men  of  the  two  American  conti¬ 
nents  into  such  clo.se  relaticms  with  each  other  and  jtroduce  friend¬ 
ship  between  them  so  (piickly  as  their  association  in  friendly  shootin" 
contests  a<;ainst  each  other. 
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The  Latin  Ainorioans  Avill  also  Ix'  ‘iroatly  intcMPstc'd  in  tho  shooting 
conditions  in  tlic  Unitc'd  State's,  as  they  will  have  a  cliance  to  see 
them  in  these  inatclies.  Tlie  illustrations  whicli  accompany  tliis 
article  show  scenes  upon  typical  ranges  of  the  Lnited  State's.  One  of 
tliese,  located  at  (’amp  Perry,  Ohio,  near  the  interior  of  the  country, 
will  he  the  site  of  the  lhl3  sliooting.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  range's 
in  the  world,  and  to  see  it  and  he  able  to  participate  in  contests  taking 
place  upon  it  will  afford  much  pleasure  to  all  visiting  riflemen. 

The'ie  are  a  numlx'r  of  range's  of  consideralde  size  in  the  United 
.States,  hut  it  is  believed  many  other  of  the  American  Republics  have 

— I 


INTKRIoa  OF  A  TAUCKT  lU  TT  OX  A  I.AKCiK  HAXOE  IN  THE  U.NITEI)  STATES. 

Attention  is  (iireited  to  the  <onerete  wall  ensteil  to  ])rote<t  marker  and  oiitrantie  targets  wliieh  are  in 
position  to  1h-  fired  upon. 

facilities  for  target  shooting  ejuite  eejual  to  those  of  this  country, 
taking  into  consideration  the  iiiuuher  of  inhabitants  in  each. 

The  targets  in  the  United  States  are  usually  rectangular  in  shape 
instead  of  circular,  although  the  bull’s-eye  or  central  black  portion 
of  the  target  is  round.  In  the  international  matches  of  191.3  both 
forms  of  targets  will  be  u.sed. 

There  will  be  many  opportunities  for  visitors  to  shoot  upon  targets 
which  are  exactly  like  those  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  at 
home.  At'the  same  time  they  will  be  offered  the  privilege  of  .shooting 
under  entirelj'  different  and  quite  strange  conditions  if  they  so  choo.se. 

The  welcome  which  will  be  accorded  Pan  American'^ riflemen  who 
attend  the  1913  events  in  the  LTiited  States  will  be  a  warm  one.  The 
whole  country  will  be  looking  forward  to  those  matches  as  an  ojipor- 
tunity  to  become  better  acquainted  with  our  friends  and  neighbors 
of  Latin  America. 
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Till*  laiifje  at  C'ainj)  Pcmtv,  near  Toledo.  Ohio,  is  in  the  interior  ol' 
the  United  States.  This  is  eonsiilered  a  distinct  advanta<;e,  because 
the  I'oreijrn  jjuests  are  oll’ered  on  this  account  an  opportunity  to  .see 
somethin*;  of  the  country  and  its  characteristic  activities  away  from 
the  seaboard,  while  at  the  same  time  they  will  he  able  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  those  cities  they  must  visit  on  the  way  to  and  from 
tlie  range. 

A  KHSIMK  OK  THE  CONDITIONS  TO  1?E  IN  KORCE  IN  lU  ENOS  AIRES 
WILE  RE  OF  INTEREST. 

'I'hK  AlUiKNTINK  M.O'CHKS. 

ok  THK  I'AN  .\MKKIC.\N  INTKKN.OTONAI,  UIKI.K  SHOOTI.SO. 

Matches  to  he  held  in  Riieiios  Aires  on  the  grounds  (tf  the  "'Piro  Federal  Aroentino." 
ujider  the  hoiioral)I(‘  ]>residency  of  tla^  President  of  the  ArveutiiK*  Repiihlic,  from 
May  It)  to  :«),  1912. 

lU'I.ES  FOK  THE  l'A\  AMERICAN  INTERNATIONA!.  I'EAM  MATCH. 
******* 

.\rt.  :5.  Each  nation  is  to  he  rejiresented  liy  a  j;ron])  of  five  rilleinen.  In  case  of 
necessity,  the  snlistitntion  of  one  or  more  marksmen  is  allowed.  ])rovi(h“d  the  chansie 
is  announced  before  the  ojienin*;  of  the  match. 

Art.  t.  Each  nation  is  to  desij;nate  two  rejiresentatives  to  form  an  international 
committee  emjtowered  to  d(*cide  without  a])])eal  in  cases  not  [irovided  for  in  the  ])rt‘.s(*nt 
rules.  'Phis  committei*  will  meet  in  the  PaU'rmo  stand  on  tin*  day  of  the  match,  under 
the  jiresidency  of  tin*  ])resident  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  meet. 

Art.  .■).  'Phe  dele<:ates  and  snhstitutes  should  he  citizens  of  the  nation  which  they 
rejiresent,  for  at  least  live  years.  'Phi*  committee  will  consider  in  this  resjtect  the 
ileclaralion  of  honor  of  those  interesteil. 

Art.  ().  Each  nation  will  arranjic  for  three  tar^M*ts  on  the  day  of  the  com])etilion, 
one  for  each  jiosition.  'Phe  distrilmtion  of  faritets  amono  the  nations  entered  will  la* 
decided  liy  drawintr  lots.  'Phe  drawing  will  lake  ])lace  on  the  morninj;  of  the  match, 
before  it  commences. 

Art.  7.  'Phe  ran>re  will  he  :F>((  meters  (about  yards),  at  larjiets  of  1  meter  (159. 27 
inchi's  in  diameter)  divided  into  10  ring's,  from  1  to  10,  and  with  a  bull's-eye  of  00  cen¬ 
timeters  (22.02  inches). 

Art.  S.  Firin*'  will  be  done  at  targets  which  will  be  changed  after  every  10  .dmts. 
'Phe  shots  will  he  signaled  with  disks,  markinjt  the  jilace  where  tin*  shot  struck  and 
indicating*  at  once  tin*  corresjiondin;*  jxiint. 

Art.  9.  Each  team  is  to  fire  with  the  re>;iilalion  arm  of  its  nation,  without  modili- 
cation  of  any  kind,  with  front  and  rear  sights  uncovi'red  and  unaltered. 

'Phe  miniinnm  tri^*<;er-])nll  should  he  2i  kilojirams  (.t.J  jiounds). 

Art.  10.  Each  man  will  fire  120  shots  (40  standin*;.  40  kneelini*,  and  40  in  a  jirone 
jtosiiion),  com])l.vin(;  as  to  jiosition  with  article  14. 

Note.  — (n)  Each  score  of  to  shots  should  tie  tired  without  interrupt ioti. 

(ti)  In  each  position  10  siRhtinK  shots  will  be  pcrinitteii,  which  can  be  taken  at  will  uixni  the  practice 
tarttet  Ijctwecn  score  and  score  of  10  shots. 

Art.  II.  'Phe  standinfr  will  be  determined  by  the  total  ])oints  made  by  the  five 
riflemen  of  each  nation.  In  case  of  a  tie  the  .same  will  be  d(*cided:  ( 1 )  Rv  the  irreatest 
ntimberof  hits.  (2)  Ry  the  <rreatest  ntimher  of  buirs-eyi*s.  (2)  Ry  the>;reaterntimber 
of  Ids,  9s,  ,Hs,  7s,  etc. 

Art.  12.  If  a  rifleman  should  not  be  (iresi'iit  and  is  not  re|»laced  in  time,  his  indi- 
vidtial  score  will  bt*  counted  as  "zero,"  and  tin*  nation  to  which  he  belonj;s  shall  be 
28715  Rtill  4  12 —  0 
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by  the  ^•sult  uhtaiiifd  liy  the  (itln-r  rf]>rcs»‘Titati\cs.  Also  uii(  (im])l<‘1c(l  scores 
will  lie  coiniilcled  with  zeros  for  ilidired  shots. 

Ai{T.  i:h  Each  shot  lired  when  the  rille  is  raised  shall  emini. 

.\i!T.  I  I.  'I'he  lollowiina  rules  as  to  position  will  he  ohsertcd: 

Sl(iii(liii(/.  -  'I'he  body  of  the  inarksinati  resiiiio  oti  both  le^s.  without  artilieial 
snp])ort. 

Ktiallni/.  'I'he  Use  of  a  eiishioti  is  allowed  beneath  the  letr.  ]>rovided  the  foot  atid 
the  knet*  touch  the  irround. 

'I'he  tuarksman  can  place  himself  at  riyht  ati”ies  to  the  taryet  or  oblicpie 
to  it  on  the  yrontid  or  mat.  'I'he  njiper  |)art  of  the  body  must  be  su]>ported  by  the 
elbows  oidy.  and  the  foreartns  mnsi  not  touch  either  the  yround  or  tnat 

I’ttlZK.S  KOK  TtIK  NAI'ION.s. 

.V  larye  silver  cup  donated  by  the  "'I'ini  l''e<leral  .Vryentino  '  to  be  contested  for 
every  year  as  a  siieeial  ])rize  of  the  match  and  which  will  retnain  in  the  custody  of 
the  victorious  nation  utitil  the  next  eompetitioti.  (>ther  prizes  also,  for  both  itidi- 
vidiial  atid  team  work,  are  allotted. 


UNIVERSITY  INSTRUCTION 
IN  URUGUAY 

I\  iuat('riiil  (‘(|iii|)m(Mit  and  in  intt'inal  orf^anizatinn  tin*  y('ai-  HM  1 
is  in(‘int)ral)I(‘  in  tin*  annals  of  the  I’nivcMsity  of  Mont(“vid(*o. 
For  tlu“  first  timo  in  its  liistory  it  possesses  adcapiate  Iniildings. 
'Pile  sipiare.  fonr-story  striietnre  that  stanils  luair  tin*  wliarf, 
and  attracts  the'  view  of  the  travtder  as  he  enters  tlu'  l)ay,  so  stranjiely 
out  of  plac('  do(‘s  it  app(“ai'  surrounded  hy  low  storehouses  and  modest 
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Till- I loviTiimcnt  <(f  rriii:iia,v  is  (‘Xi'rtiiifr  its  Is'st  l■l^ol■ts  to  make  tliis  insiitiition  one  of  tiio  rankint: 
tiools  in  l.atin  Aiiu-rica.  Tlio  fai-iilty  is  lontiniialiy  iH'int;  incrcasisl  l>y  the  apiioinlini'iil  of  Icad- 
iiiy  iMiiiralors  to  its  ranks  ami  tin'  ciirricnlnin  is  onjoyiiif;  a  corrcsponiiint;  Imiaiic'iiin^'  in  its  sco])!'. 

dwcdlinjis,  is  no  loii'jer  the  central  university  housiiif;  not  oidy  the 
fiu'ultitvs.  hut  the  city  hi<;h  school  as  well.  On  the  hi^h  land,  a  mile 
fiom  the  center  of  the  old  city,  and  frontin<;  on  the  avenue  named 
fiom  the  independence  day  of  the  Repuhli(\  rises  the  new  university, 
it  noble  huildiiifr  in  a  ma<rnificenf  situation.  On  one  sidt*  can  he  st'en 
the  river  and  harbor  crowiled  with  shippin*?,  on  iinolhei-,  the  open 

>  iJv  Dr.  F^'ittar  Ewinp  Brandon. 
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\vliil(‘  IVoiu  ii  third  tlu*  eye  wanders  ov(‘i'  tlie  liills  of  riuj'iiay,  a 
scene  of  pieturescjue  variety  and  seinitropieal  veidnre. 

'Pile  new  university  building  is  tlie  ollieial  center  of  tin*  institution, 
containing  the  administrative  olliees.  the  faculty  of  law  and  the  school 
of  coinmerite.  For  the  present  it  housi's  also  the  national  library. 
'Phe  building  is  two  stories  in  height  and  occupies  an  entire  block. 
It  is  built  of  concrete,  with  vestibule  and  stairways  of  marble. 
IJetween  the  two  interior  patios  is  the  univeisity  hall,  the  oidy  part 
of  the  structuri'  that  remains  unlinished.  Immediately  over  the 
vestibule  is  the  council  chamher.  spacious  and  handsonudy  decorated 
with  mural  paintings.  It  only  awaits  the  furnishings  to  be  coni- 
pleted.  'Ph(>  national  library  occu|)ies  tlu'  lowi'r  story  in  the  rear 
and  some  rooms  on  tin*  side  of  tin*  I'ast  patio.  In  the  second  stoiv 
in  tin*  rear  are  the  rooms  destiinal  for  the  law  library  which  comprisi's 
.80,(100  volumes  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  South  America.  'Plie  collec¬ 
tion  is  still  in  the  old  huilding  on  the  whaif.  but  will  l>e  transferred 
dining  tin*  annual  long  vacation.  .lanuarv-March  1012. 

'Phe  school  of  commeice  occu])ies  the  lower  lloor  of  the  west  ])iitio. 
Formerly  it  constituted  an  organic  ])art  of  tin*  university,  but  now, 
although  installed  in  the  same  building,  it  is  a  sejiarate  institution 
with  its  own  head  who  is  responsible  directly  to  the  de])artment 
of  ])ublic  instruction.  When  a  faculty  of  the  univinsity,  the  cuiricu- 
lum  of  the  school  was  the  ty])e  re])resented  in  America  by  the  univer¬ 
sity  dejnirtment  of  commerce  and  administration.  Ex])erience 
|)roved  that  the  needs  of  the  country  at  ])resent  wine  better  met  by 
the  ty|)e  of  a  commercial  high  school  and  the  reorganization  tended 
in  this  direction. 

'Phe  term  “university’’  in  I'ruguay  includes  ollicially  the  de])art- 
ment  of  secondary  instruction  as  well  as  the  ])rofessional  schools, 
and  the  rector  of  secondary  instruction  is  a  member  of  the  university 
council.  By  far  the  most  im])ortant  State  high  school  in  the  Re])ublic 
is  that  of  the  ca])ital,  although  there  are  half  a  dozim  others  iii  the 
hirgtvst  towns.  'Phe  high  school  at  Montevideo  enrolled  during  lilll 
1.400  ])U])ils.  Formerly  the  school  was  housed  with  the  faculties 
in  the  old  building  beside  the  harbor.  Dining  the  ])ast  year  it  was 
transfiured  to  the  handsome  modern  building  that  occU])ies  the 
block  to  the  south  of  the  new  central  univi'isity.  Here  it  enjoys 
good  libraiy  facilities,  with  large  reading  and  study  romn.  modern  labo¬ 
ratories  for  physics,  chemistry,  and  biolog;v,  gv'innasium  and  class 
rooms  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  from  the  ])oint  of  view  of 
comfort  and  hygiene. 

On  account  of  its  pro.ximity  it  will  continue  to  be  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  univiMsity.  and  an  organic  refoiin  sanctioned  in  1911 
will  tend  to  tighten  the  tie  that  binds  it  to  the  higher  institution. 
Phis  reform  is  worthy  of  s])ecial  note,  as  it  is  one  accom])li.sbed  fact  in 
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ii  niovciiK'iit  tliat  is  lomiin^^  in  otlun’ South  Am(‘iici(n  States.  'I'o  the 
four  years  of  tlie  secondary  seliool  tlu'ii'  is  added  for  admission  to  the 
facnitit's  of  law.  nu'dieine,  and  (‘nji:in(‘erin>r  an  additional  |)re|)aiatory 
eours(*  of  two  yeais.  'Phis  pri'paratoiy  faculty,  as  it  is  called,  will  he. 
so  to  sp(‘ak.  a  post-frraduat«‘  de])artment  of  th<>  Montevidt'o  lli<rh 
School.  'Ph(‘  pu|)il  wh<»  does  not  intimd  to  entcM-  a  lilanal  ])rol’e.ssion 
will  graduate  from  the  hi<;h  school  and  I’ceeive  his  diploma  at  the  end 
of  four  years.  'Plu'  ])r<“univeisity  stmhmt  will  remain  two  yeais 
lon<;ei’  and  follow  a  spi'cial  fittinj;  eouise  which  will  difler  accordin';  to 
the  school  In*  intends  to  enter.  In  some  eases  tlu'  two  schools  will 
he  .serv(‘d  hy  tlu'  same  teachers:  they  will  he  umh'r  tin*  same  mana<;(‘- 
nu'iit  and  occupy  the  same  hiiildinj;.  It  is  int(‘restin<r  to  uot(‘  that 
this  is  ('xactly  tiu'  sanu'  tcmdeiiey  now  advocated  and.  in  lai<;e  part, 
luactici'd  in  American  universities,  viz.  riapiirin^  two  yiniis  of  a 
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<;eneral  collej;!*  cour.se  for  admission  into  th(‘  ])rofessional  faculties. 
'Phe  dilfeiTMice  is  that  in  l'ru<;uay  it  will  lx*  a  j)rolon<;ation  of  the 
hi<;h  school,  while  in  Aimnica  the  younj;  man  is  hurried  into  the  com- 
ple.x  life  of  a  hij;  university,  oftim  hefoi'c  he  is  ])repar(*d  to  ap])re- 
ciate  its  advantaires  or  withstand  its  temptations.  At  Montevideo 
the  ])re])aratoiy  sta>;e  will  he  accomplished  heside  tlu*  university,  hut 
not  in  it,  and  tlu*  (*n vironments  and  methods  of  instiuctions  will  lu* 
hut  tlu*  eontinuation  of  the  s(*condaiy  school. 

'Pwo  causes  have  contril)ut(*d  to  tlu*  formation  of  this  iut»*rmediat(* 
])r<*])aratorv  coursi*;  First,  tlu*  ililliculty  of  harmonizin';  tlu*  two  aims 
of  the  lii<;h  school  the  pieparation  for  life  and  the  ])re])aratiou  for 
the  university.  In  tlu*  general  course  of  the  secondary  school  tlu* 
university  preparation  suffered  most,  and  the  students  arrived  in 
the  ])rofessional  schools  ill  fitted  for  the  special  studies  of  the  resjiec- 
tive  faculti(*s.  Partieuhulv  was  this  tiue  in  the  schools  of  medicine 
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and  ('iifiiiu'iMinu:.  Sc'cdndly,  acci'ss  to  the  lilx'ial  prol'cssions  was  con- 
sid(>r(‘(l  too  (‘asy  ainl  rapid.  TIkmc'  was  l’orn)in<t:  an  intc'llcctual  pro- 
l<'taiiat  tliat  in  tinu'  would  lx*  a  d(‘('idi“d  d»>tiiin('nt  to  tin*  conntiy. 
Tlu'  pi'oixtrtion  of  ])hysicians.  and  (‘sp<>cially  of  lawyers,  in  the  ]x)|)n- 
lation  (d'  the  Ke|)nl)lie  was  inereasinj;  innch  too  fast:  and  yet  what 
the  e(»nntry  needs  is  inoia'  skilled  ajiiienlt mists,  inannfaetnrc'rs,  and 
educated  hnsini'ss  men.  With  tin*  additional  preparation  recpiired 
under  tlu'  new  re>:im(>.  the  period  of  study  from  the  primary  ijrade 
to  tlu'  doctor’s  (h‘<ire('  will  Ix'  IS  yi'ars  in  law  and  en>rim*erin,<>:  and 
l'.»  years  in  imxlieine.  It  is  arjined  that  the  achhxl  rc'(piir<Mnents  will 
lx‘  a  s(>rious  (hdrinient  to  tin'  youth  who  h(‘ret<dor(‘  has  pcasisted  in 
the  study  of  a  pi'oh'ssion  lar<;ely  for  tin*  social  di<inity  it  eonha-red 
and  tin*  pleasure*  of  allixin**'  “  Doctor"  to  his  naim*. 
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Xeai'  the  <ieo<iraj)hieal  (•(*nterof  tin*  city,  and  almost  in  the  shadow 
of  the  new  (’on<i:ri*ss  Hall,  stands  tin*  r(*eently  eomph*t(*d  school  of 
m(*dieine.  K<»r  l>(*anty  of  arehit(*eture,  eonv(*nienc(*  of  int(*rioi'  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  eom])leteness  of  (*«piipm(*nt  it  will  eom))ar(*  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  best.  Its  lecture  rooms,  clinic  amphith(*at(*rs,  and 
lahoratoi'ies  are*  nie)ele*le*el  after  the*  late*st  im])re)ve*nu*nts.  The*  me*eli- 
ead  library  is  we*ll  instalh*el  een  the*  se*ce)nel  lleeeer  in  freent  ami  has  a 
lar<>;e  ami  ceemfeertahle  reaelinx;  reeenn  aelje)inin<r.  The*  l)tiilelin<;  eem- 
tains  alse)  a  <;e*neral  assembly  hall  eapahh*  eef  seatinj;  een  the  main 
lle)e)r  ami  in  "allery  a  theeusanel  s])e'ctate»rs. 

It  was  eenly  in  tlu*  cle)sin<;  weeks  e)f  tlu*  scheelastic  year  eef  1ft]  1 
that  the  nu*elical  faculty  was  able  tee  e»ccui)y  its  new  epiarters,  ami 
e*ven  then  not  all  the  ne'W  e*(pii])me*nt  enelereel  feer  the  lahe)rate)rie*s 
was  in  ])lace.  I leretofene  the*  scheee)!  has  e>ce*n])ie*el  a  structure*  e*re*cte*et 
leer  a  prh’ate  elwellin*;.  It  was  ne*c(*ssarily  ill  aela])t(*el  tee  the  m*eels 
e)f  a  schexel;  much  e>f  the*  weerk  was  eleene*  in  the*  he)s])ital,  ami  lahetrei- 
teeries  were*  e*stal)lisheel  whe*ie*ve*r  a  suitahh*  reeeem  ceeulel  he*  feuinel. 
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Tlic  (lisiulvantafios  of  such  an  installation  can  he  as  t'asily  iinai;iiH‘(l 
as  (Icscrihcd.  In  the  new  location  will  he  jironped  all  the  work  of 
th(“  thr(*e  sections  of  nu'dicim*.  phannaev,  and  obstetrics  exce])t  the 
hospital  clinic. 

Krontiiif'  the  medical  school  and  forming  |)art  of  tin*  same  <xeneral 
))lan  are  the  institute's  of  cliemistrv  and  hygiene.  They  an' likewise* 
ne'W  l)uilelin<;s  anel  possess  e've'iy  feie-ility  for  tlieir  re's|)e'e'tive'  tielels. 

With  the  lli<;ht  of  the*  ettlu'r  fae-ulties  the*  eelel  unive'isity  lU'ai-  the* 
wharf  is  le'ft  sole'ly  to  the*  se'hool  of  e'nj;ine'e'rin<:.  'I'he  huilelin*;  is  not 
aelapte'el  to  se'liolastie-  use*,  hut  at  le'ast  the*  ove're'rowelin<;  of  foiiiU'r 
ye'ais  is  aveeide'el.  The*  lahoreitorie's  are'  e'xpanelin*;  into  aeljoiniiiir 
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roe>ms,  workshops  e'an  he*  transferreel  to  he'tter  loe'ations,  and  the 
lihreiry  will  no  le)n^er  he  e-rampe'el  in  its  one  inaeh'epiate  roeem.  The 
enjiine'erin*!  scheeol  is  the  youniie'st  elepartment  e)f  the  rnive'isity  of 
Monte'viele'o,  hut  in  recent  years  has  ine-reased  in  nundee'is  lastei'  than 
the  eethers. 

Ilitlhe'f  eelue-atiem  in  rruf^uay  ine'lueles  also  the  twe)  .se-hools  of 
a<rrie'ulture'  anel  ve'te'iinarv  sui>;e'iy.  Fntil  ree'e'iitly  tlu'V  forme'el 
jeeintly  a  fae-ulty  e)f  the  unive'isity,  hut  e'ae-h  is  neew  a  .se'parate  insti- 
tutieui,  with  its  e)wn  aelminist ration,  oce-upyin^  se'parate*  epiarte'is  in 
twe)  elifl'erent  suhurhs  of  the  city.  The*  main  huilelin*;  of  the  a<;ri- 
e'ultural  se-hoeel  was  e-ompleteel  only  four  ye'ars  a*;)),  while*  the  new 
veterinary  ])lant  will  he*  oe'e-upieel  for  the  first  time*  with  the*  he'jrin- 
nin<;  eef  the  se'hool  ye'ai-  eef 

Kven  meere*  important  than  the  mateiial  aelviiiu'e*  of  the  unive*r.sity 
Jire  two  refeerms  just  institute'el  in  the*  teae-hiiif;  staff.  One*  ap|)lie's 
eenly  to  se'conelarv  e'diie-ation.  hut  so  intimate*  is  the*  re'lation  hetwee'ii 
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sccoiidarv  and  lii^hcr  education  in  tlu'  K(‘|)ul)lic  that  tlu'  innovation 
d('sciv(‘s  sparial  notice'.  In  rinirnay.  as  in  other  South  Amciican 
count  lies,  tin'  liijrli-school  teaclier  has  not  Ix'en  a  te'aclu'r  hy  prol'ession. 
'I'lu'  |)iactice  has  ohtaiiu'd  of  dividing;  tin'  instruction  into  “chairs,  " 
as  in  a  colh'^e',  and  hut  larcly  were'  two  or  inoie'  kinelre'il  suhjee't 
imiteel  in  one  e-hair.  Even  elill'e'ient  years  of  the  same  suhje'e-ts  w‘"‘ 
usnally  five'll  hy  eliffeient  te'ae'liers.  Tlie'  lesult  was  tliat  ofte'i'** 
te'ae'her  Intel  hut  one'  hour  of  te'!ie'hin<i  pe'r  elay  anti  was  paiel  in  pn. 
portion  itn  ininleeiuate  wa»;e'.  'Po  supplement  his  small  saltirv,  tis  he' 
must,  he'  e'it he'r  t iiujrht  in  anotht'r  school,  anti  he'iict' divitleel  his  school 
alh'jxiance',  oi’,  metre  cetmmonly,  he'  followt'el  some'  other  profession, 
such  as  law  etr  m.e'elicine,  or  helel  ti  (lovernme'nt  ollict'.  Iti  tht'st' 
latte'r  cast's  he'  was,  first  of  all,  lawyt'r,  physician,  or  peditician,  iinel 
only  secetnelarily  it  teiicht'r.  The'  e'd’ect  of  such  a  .syste'in  could  not 
he'  other  than  elisael vant aj^t'ous  to  the'  schetetls.  rrn^iniy  has  take'ii  ti 
lon^  ste'p  towarel  imitrovement  of  tt'achinj;  iinel  towarel  the'  ert'ation 
of  a  pretfe.ssietnal  cetrps  in  the'  hi*:h  schoetls  hy  unitin';  elill’ere'nt  <;r!nle's 
of  the'samesuhject  into  tuie  chair,  anel  eve'ii  cetmhininj; similar  suhje'cts. 
I le'iicefetrth  a  teacher  may  <;ivt'  all  his  time'  to  teaching,  anel  in  one' 
school.  As  the  salary  is  incre'aseel  in  the  same  ratio,  lit'  will  he'  tissure'd 
of  it  liviiifTwa^e  anel  the  |)roft'ssie)n  of  secemtlarv tt'ache'r  will  he'creiitt'd. 

In  the  utiiversity  the  same  unfortimate  condition  t'xisted.  'Plie' 
cate'dratico  taujjht,  oi'  lecturetl,  his  three  houis  jtei'  week,  and  for 
this  service  Wiis  jtaiel  a  salary  eepial,  if  not  <;rt'att'r,  than  tlnit  paid  an 
American  proft'ssor  in  jtroportion  to  tlie  time  devoted  to  the'  work. 
Hut  since  the  hours  were  few,  the  salary  was  nece'ssarily  limited:  and 
lie're  a<;!iin  the  teacher  resort e*el  to  other  jtrofessions  or  etce'upations  to 
5;ain  a  livelihoetd.  l*ru<;uay  has  atteinjtteel  to  me'et  this  situation  in 
it  matiner  elilferent  atid  ])erha|)s  Ie*ss  juactical  tluin  tlnit  emjtloye'tl  in 
re'formin<;  see'onelary  teachiiif'.  The  project  is  unieiue,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  containeel  in  the  followinj;  article  of  the  law: 


.VuT.  2°.  K1  i>rol'e>s()r  <(U<'  (l(‘fi('ni|»e'ne‘  e-n 
lorina  irrcprochal)!*'  sa  calcdra  jxir  e'l 
lerinino  <lc  caalro  anos  a  coatar  desde  la 
proaialiiacidn  de*  (“sta  ley.  y  re-alice'  a  la 
vex.  deniro  de  ('se'  |)laz(),  trahajos  oriyd- 
aale-.'!,  de'.s'eihriiaieale.-'.  iavt'.-'liyaicioiie'.'' 
coa  exito,  d  ])()r  lo  nieiios  eoa  ])le‘na 
^eriedad  cieali'fiea.  trahajos  e'.-'i'e'cidat ivo.« 
de  salicieate  iiaporlancia  y  .«erie'dad, 
(■.■icriba  odras  ori<;inale's  <’>  de  caracler 
didaetico,  e'H  ('sle'  iilliiao  ease  de  laerito 
excepcioaal  y  especialhiaKi,  .-iohn'  lenia.s 
d('  la  asrj:nalara  corn'spondie'nie'  a  la 
caU'dra  (pie  de'.-jeaipefia  e')  (pie  leatra  ea 
el  la  aliiaaa  coaexida,  uozara.  ea  lo  sace- 
sivo.  (!('  aa  .^aeldo  de  (losci(*alos  pesos 
aieasaaU's. 


Art.  2.  The  proh'ssor  who  I'alfills  his 
]>rof(‘ssorship  ia  aa  irreproachahle  aiaaaer 
for  the  terai  of  foar  years  froia  the  pro- 
iaal<;atioa  of  this  law.  and  who  accoia- 
)dish('s.  at  th('  saiae  time  within  th('  said 
K'ria,  oritriaal  work,  discoveries,  sticct'ss- 
fal  invest i”:al ions  or  at  lea.st,  with  ftill 
scit'iitific  serioasae.ss.  specalative  works 
of  safticH'iit  importance  and  .«erioasaess 
writes  orijriaal  works  or  of  a  didactic  char¬ 
acter,  ia  th('  latter  case  of  exceptional 
merit  and  aixni  a  special  subject,  on 
tlu'tat's  corrt'spoadiac  to  the  ctirricalam 
of  the  profes.sorship  which  he  holds  or 
which  may  have  atiy  relation  thereto, 
shall  enjoy  ia  fat  are  a  monthly  salary  of 
two  hatidred  jx'sos. 


rXIVKHSITV  INSTKrcTION  IX  I'Hl'CUAV. 


oiy 


'rraiiscurridos  in‘s  afios  nuifi  cii  las  Alter  the  (‘Xpiiaiiciii  ol  ilircc  years  inure 
inismas  eondieiones  del  ineiso  aiiterier,  la  ninler  the  same  eiiiidiltinis,  speeifietl  in 
remuneraeidn  se  elevara  a  ireseientos  the  fureirnini:  |)arairra|)h.  the  pay  shall  he 
pt'sos.  raised  to  three  hnndnsl  pi'sos. 

Veneido  liieeo  eiro  p(>ri(>do  de  Ires  anes  rjxni  the  ex|)iraliiin  ol  aimther  period 
en  las  inisinas  eendieinnes,  la  reinnnera-  of  three  years  tinder  the  same  conditions 
eii'ni  se  elevara  a  eiiatroeienios  iiesos  the  pay  shall  he  raise(l  to  fonr  hnndred 
mensiiales  para  el  reslo  de  la  earrera.  |h“sos  monthly  for  lh(>  rest  of  tin*  stTviee. 

Other  iirtieles  presciilie  lliat  the  |)ro(hietion  must  he  eoiitimu'd  if 
th(*  jiroressor  is  to  eontimie  to  receive  tlie  increiised  eiiioluments. 
The  fiicvilty  council  decides  when  ti  prolessor  has  met  the  conditions 
(Mititlinir  him  to  additional  salary,  tind  this  (h'cisimi  must  he  con- 
lerred  by  the  general  council  oT  the  university. 

I'he  purpose  ol'  the  law  is  excellent.  Its  aim  is  to  I'orm  a  corps  of 
university  professors  who  will  not  oidy  oive  their  entire  attention  to 
their  respective  subjects,  hut  will  also  become  experts  and  producers, 
etich  in  his  particular  field.  But  at  first  ”:lanc(‘  the  method  used  to 
effect  this  ilesirahle  lesult  appears  complictited  and  dillictdt  to  tul- 
luinister.  What  constitutes  "ix  cieditahle.  orijrinal  scientific  or 
philoso])hic  work’’  is  not  tdways  a  question  easy  to  decide.  Faculties 
lUiiy  he.  either  conscientiously  or  unconscitmtiously.  swiiytal  by 
prejudice.  A^ain.  the  professors  may  preler  the  present  status,  tmd 
the  refoiin  does  not  compel  concent itition ;  it  merely  ftivors  it.  and 
even  if  the  lawattainsitspurpose.it  may  produce  investioatois.  hut 
not  inspiring;  teachers. 

But,  notwithstamlinjj:  these  objections  and  otheis  that  mi<jht  he 
raised,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Uru<;uav  tluit  she  has  ieco<;nized  tlu' 
inherent  evil  of  the  |)resent  system,  ami  is  the  fiist  of  the  Situth 
American  Republics  to  jtropost'  a  seiious  remedy.  Kxperience  only 
ciin  provt*  whether  or  not  the  rtd'oriu  is  ell'ectiv<‘. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  NAON 


All  Ar"<“iitiiu‘  cilizcii  is  ilcvit  a  s1i-aii,u:cr  in  a  nu'cliiiy;  called  I'or  the  ptirpese  either 
Ilf  expressiii};  pacific  asjiirations  nr  nf  fartheiiii<;  the  a))plieatiiiii  ef  principles  and  nl 
|iriieednres  leadin<r  to  the  trininpli  of  law  and  justice  in  the  relations  hetween  States. 
It  is  for  this  rea.ion  that,  havin*;  heen  horn  in  the  Argentine  Kepnhlie  (a  country 
who.s'  loftiest  aim  is  to  realize  an  nn.snrpa.ssed  civilization  hy  the  strennous  life  of 
her  citizetis),  1  feid  as  if  1  were  atnontr  my  own  when  1  find  mys<df  amono  yon;  that 
is  hecan.ie  there  isnothino  that  creates  a  hetter  nnderstandino  ainoiio  men  and  nations 
than  a  similarity  of  ideals  and  jinrpo.ses;  than  the  pre.-^ervation  of  traditions  that 
enhance  their  names  in  their  strn<:<,de  for  unchecked  proore.is;  than  compliance  with 
lirocednres  directed  toward  the  realization  of  the  hioh  aspirations  shared  hy  all 
humanity,  whatever  its  race  or  country. 

1  cherish  the  ladief  perhaps  in  my  pride  as  an  .Vroentine  that  it  is  th<‘  stroii” 
tnoral  con.'^cience  of  my  contitry.  rather  than  her  enortnons  economic  vitality,  that 
has  won  for  her  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  civilized  world.  IIncii  in  the  midst 
of  arditons  efforts  made  to  con.^olidate  her  jiolitical  organization,  the  Ar,;(“titine 
Ifepnhlic  strove,  in  preference  to  all  other  interests  of  h(“r  eom|)aratively  .short  hnt 
fruitful  life  as  an  inde|iendent  nation,  to  define  (dearly  two  e.sseiitial  (diaract(‘ristics 
of  her  name  and  of  her  acts  as  an  international  entity,  ’rhe.se  (diaracteristics  are 
respect  toeacdi  and  ever\’  precept  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  siipinession  of  all  violent 
methods  in  the  adjnstment  of  her  international  disputes,  whenever  possible,  throiioh 
arliitration,  compnl.sory,  and  withotit  tho.se  restrictions  that  defeat  its  jmrpose,  ren¬ 
dering  it  a  mere  di|ilomatic  formtila,  of  little  \alne  for  tnitiyatino  the  .snfferinos  of 
hnmanity. 

Thus  one  of  the  most  illnstrions  statesiiK'n  of  my  country,  l>r.  Hernardode  Yriooyen, 
had  occasion,  in  IS, sit),  as  minister  of  foreion  affairs,  to  affirm,  in  a  very  im|)ortant 
dijilomatic  docnimmt.  that  arliitration  had  always  lieen  a  nolile  and  eonstant  aim 
of  onr  jieople,  and  that  'the  .\roentine  (iovernment  can  show  its  adheretiee  for  a  loin; 
time  to  that  principle  whiidi  wi.sidy  consich'rs  hoth  the  intmests  of  justiet*  atid  the 
altruistic  re(piiretnent.s  of  hnmanity."  In  fact,  since  IS.oti,  wlu'ii  the  Aroentine 
Kepnlilic  comdiided  with  Chile  her  first  arliitration  treaty  for  the  .settlement  of 
lionndary  (piestions  pendino  at  that  tiim*  and  smdi  others  as  mioht  thereafter  arise, 
onr  efforts  to  hind  oiir.sidves  with  other  conntrii's  ihronoh  eompnlsory  arliitration 
have  not  cea.sed  for  a  sinole  day. 

■Vs  early  as  ISliT.  onryo'eat  President  .Sarmiento,  the  friend  of  Lincoln  and  of  Horace 
.Mann,  proposed  to  the  (iovernment  of  the  I’niteil  .States,  as  Argentine  miiiist(‘r  in 
Washinototi,  a  oetn*ral  arliitratioti  treaty  so  cotnjindiensive  that  it  altered  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  tlu*  snprmne  feih'ral  courts  of  lioth  countries,  in  order  to  advance  the  cause  of 
internatiotial  justice.  Sarmimito  was  at  that  time  an  etithnsiastic  (diatnpioti  of  the 
peace  so(d(*tie.s  that  were  then  endeavorimr  to  secure  the  (‘stahlishment  of  p<*rmanent 
trilinnals  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes;  in  fact,  were  lahorintr  for  the 
same  ideals  that  von,  oetitlemen,  atid  your  worthy  as.sociation  pursue  to-dav. 

Hilt  this  is  not  all.  Iti  1874  th(‘  Aroentine  Repnhlic  solemnly  ih'clared  before  the 
whole  world  that  "she  was determitied,  with  treaties  or  withintt  treaties,  to  jint  an  end. 
throti"h arliitratioti,  toallof  herinteriiationalcontrovc'rsies."  Think  not  fora  moimoit. 
peiitlemen,  that  those  wen*  mere  filatonie  manifestations  of  an  e.\c(“ssive  and  im]irac- 
ticalile  enthnsiasm.  Xo.  Von  have  lint  to  turn  to  history  to  eonvinee  yourselves  of 

I  Extracts  from  luilalifc  aifilrcss  ilolivercii  tiy  Dr.  I{(tmin(i  .s.  Xaon,  tlu*  .Vrct'iitim'  Minister  in  Wasli- 
incton.  at  tlu*  annnai  liinncr  of  tla*  Marviami  i’caco  Society,  hciii  in  Haitiinorc,  Kcti.  (l.  1!I12. 
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till"  contrary.  Sinci*  ISti.’)  the  alli(‘(l  ariiiic.''  of  Ari;cntiiia.  I'riiiriiay,  and  IJrazil  ha<l 
l»(‘cn  waftinif  war  afrainsi  I-'raiici.'ico  Solano  Lopez,  the  tyrant  then  nilinjr  th(“  Hepiil)lic 
of  I’arai;iiay,  whose  inhahitant.s,  almost  without  exce|)tion.  had  l)(‘eti  conscripted. 
.\fter  (iv(‘  years  of  strife  the  lonjrest  ami  bloodiest  ever  recorde<l  in  the  annals  of  the 
New  World  — I’arairtiay  hail  been  reduced  to  the  last  extreme  of  exhaitstion  and  weak- 
ne.ss.  TIh'ii  the  Ariicoitine  Ue|)ul)lic.  which  could  have  imposed  her  will  iijion  the 
defeated  country,  and  tixeil  the  houndary  line  that  was  to  separate  it  from  .Vrtrentina, 
refused  to  take  aih  antaire  of  her  incontrovertible  superiority,  and  of  even  the  so-called 
riydits  of  tlu?  victor,  and  ))roclaim(Ml  before  thi'  world  the  phrase  that  has  (‘\-er  since 
e|iitomized  her  policy:  ’A’ictory  ydves  no  rifilits." 

We  subtnitted  the  settlement  of  the  boitndary  line  to  th(“  decision  of  an  impartial 
judiie,  si<;nin>'an  arbitration  treaty  to  that  (‘iid.  1  believe,  irentlemen,  that  you  will 
now  admit  that  we  have  reason  to  be  proud. 

l''rom  that  nuiiote  date  until  l!(t)2  the  Ariieutine  Itepublic  al.so  submitteil  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  all  the  oth(T  boundar\-  (piestions,  si<;nin,i;  the  resjiective  treaties  with  I’ara<;uay, 
ISrazil,  and  Chile,  and  she  has.  perhaps,  bi'cn  the  only  nation  in  the  world  that 
has  settled  l)y  arbitration  all  her  boundary  (|Uestions,  submittini;  with  respect  to 
aiKer.se  decisions,  even  when  they  im|ilied  ])aitifid  lossi's  to  the  integrity  of  the 
national  territory.  It  was  this  manifest  respi'iu  for  tin*  cause  of  arbitration  that  made  a 
distinguished  American  di|domat  acclaim  the  .Argentine  Republic  as  "the  champion 
of  arbitration  on  the  continent." 

(ientlemen,  after  hearim:  this,  you  will  not  be  siirpri.-ed  if  I  altirm  that  my  country 
was  the  first  to  strive.  |)ractically,  for  tin*  success  of  a  formula  establishing  compulsory 
arbitration  without  limitations,  proclaimitig  and  defending  it  in  all  deliberations  of 
international  congresses  and  conlVrences  in  which  she  has  particijiated,  and  fitially 
including  it  iti  tin*  different  arbitration  treaties  she  has  entered  into  from  .June  S,  1S!)!I, 
to  till*  pre.sent  time.  1  reter  to  the  treaties  with  rniguay.  concluded  on  that  date,  and 
those  signed  before  l!Mt7  with  Rrazil.  Chile,  and  Paraguay.  In  all  these  treaties  the 
following  (danse  has  been  inserted: 

"Tlu‘  contracting  jiarties  agree  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  ijiiestions  of  any  nature 
that  may  arise  b(‘tween  them,  provideil  they  do  not  affect  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitutioti  of  either  State,  and  can  not  be  settled  by  direct  negotiations."  The  extent 
of  this  formula  is  such  that  it  is  limited  only  by  the  sacredne.ss  of  the  Constitution: 
and  it  has  been  de.scribed  by  an  eminent  ju-ofe.ssor,  in  an  artii  le  published  by  the 
l{e\ue  de  Droit  International,  as  "the  characteristic  .Argentine  formula."  It 
receiv(‘d  the  applause  of  the  whole  world  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference:  and  when, 
during  the  sessions  of  that  congr(‘ss.  the  .Argentine  and  Italian  ihdegates  signed  the 
oeneral  arbitration  treaty  whicdi  tiow  liinds  the  two  nations  the  president  of  the 
conference,  Count  Nedidow.  and  the  emitient  L(>on  Roiirgeois  hailed  it  as  the  most 
aihaticed  type  of  arbitration  treaty  that  could  be  recommended  as  an  example. 
Karon  Marsidiall.  the  eminent  (iermati  diplomat  and  ambassador  of  (iermany  to 
that  cotiference.  also  acedaimed  it  as  tin*  moihd  arliitration  treaty.  .And  the  nni- 
veival  applause  and  accejitance  given  to  the  .ArgeTitine  fornuda  on  that  occasion 
was  later  regarded  by  some  one  as  the  extension  toward  Kuro|)e  of  the  .Argentitie 
|»olicy  on  internatiotial  arbitration.  Since  then  we  have  subscribed  to  six  more 
treaties  upon  the  e.ssential  basis  of  that  formula,  1  having  had  the  excejitional  honor 
of  itutialitig.  tiegotiating.  and  signitig  three  of  them  as  .Argetitine  plettijMitetitiary- 
Some  lime  ago  the  cable  also  atinounced  the  ratilication  by  the  .Argentim*  .Senate 
of  the  treaty  with  (Ireat  Kritaiti. 

Ladies  attd  gentlemen,  before  closing,  permit  me  to  confess  my  personal  and>itioti 
that  I  may  be  the  .Argentine  citizen  to  whom  may  come  the  honor  of  sidiscribing 
with  the  I'nited  States,  on  that  basis,  to  an  arbitration  treaty  that  will  bitid  our  two 
countries  together  countries  (dearly  destined,  by  their  recijirocal  interests  and 
traditional  friend.ship;  to  play  a  most  important  rbh*  among  the  tiatiotis  of  the  world. 


TllK  Bri.i.KiiN  <)i  TiiF.  Pan  A.mkhican  Tmon  lias  iilcasuri'  in 
wclcoininj:  Sr.  LicciH-iadn  Franciscit  .1.  Pi'Viiado.  tlu*  newly 
accredited  envoy  I'xt raord inary  and  niinisti'r  |)leni|)ot('nt iary 
of  the  Doiniinean  Hi'piihlie  to  the  Tnited  Stati's.  Sr.  Pey- 
nado  was  oflieially  i-eei'ived  hy  President  'Paft  at  tlu'  White*  House  on 
Friday,  Fi'hrnary  id.  Plli. 

In  |>res(>ntin<t:  his  letti'i'  of  er(‘dene(‘.  the  Ministi'f  said: 

Mr.  Puksidknt:  la  placinir  in  your  han(l.<  llie  letter  that  accredits  me  as  envoy  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  tninister  |detiii)ot<“ntiary  of  the  |)<imitiican  Iteptilelic,  tiear  the  Xatioti 
over  which  yoti  worthily  jireside.  and  my  worthy  predc'ce.ssor’s  lettc'r  of  n‘call,  it 
affords  me  pleasure  to  say  to  you  that  the  Itomiidcan  peojele  and  (lovermnent  attach, 
in  ahsoltite  jnstice.  the  hioh(‘st  valtie  to  the  cordiality  of  relations  tlu'y  have  ha]>pily 
maintaitied  these  matiy  years  with  the  peo])le  and  Oovernmetit  of  the  irn'Ut  Xorth 
.\merican  Rejmidic;  lor  they  fully  know,  from  henelicial  e.xjx'rience,  how  jerolific 
of  frood  is  a  frank  and  loyal  friendshi))  between  commotiwealths  which,  thatiks  to 
their  tieiydd)orhood,  an*  tiattirally  hotitid  hy  ties  of  ■rrowiii'r  comnu'rcial  int»‘ri“sts  and 
of  mntnal  setitiments  of  sympathy  atid  respect. 

Yon  may  he  asstired,  Mr.  I’residetit,  that  it  would  he  v(‘ry  dilfictilt  to  find  for  my 
aptitudes  a  mission  more  irratifyin*;  to  my  s<‘ntitnetits  thati  that  of  assistin,!>:  in  the 
stretijrlhetiinir  of  thosi*  ties.  My  ev(‘ry  eflV)rt  will  tend  to  that  end,  and  if  I  <lo  not 
bespeak  yoiir  powerful  coo|>eration  beforehand  it  is  becan.se  I  know  the  noble  s])on- 
tatieonsness  with  which  yotir  broad  .sense  of  jtist  atid  hiimatie  statesmanship  lavishes 
it  njMiti  ev<*ry  endeavor  for  the  oood  of  the  world's  progress  that  is  ])tit  forth  withiti 
ymir  reach. 

Permit  me  to  offer  to  you.  Ijefore  conclndin<r  with  the  homatre  of  my  ])rofonnd 
respect,  my  wishes  atid  the  wishes  of  President  \’ictoria  for  yotir  personal  ha])|)in(‘ss 
and  the  prosperity  of  this  <;reat  Xation. 

r|)(>ii  aeeeptiiio:  the  minister's  letters.  President  'Piil't  replied: 

Mr.  MiNtsTKii:  1  am  ha))i>y  l<i  receive  from  your  hands  the  letters  of  the  Pn-sideut 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  accrediting  yon  in  the  cai)acity  of  envoy  extraonlinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  <if  that  I{e|niblic  at  this  capital.  1  also  accept  hisletters 
r(;callino  from  this  jiost  your  |>redece.ssor.  Mr.  Iv.  .loubert.  whose  loin;  odicial  and 
social  relations  with  myselfand  the  ollicers  of  this  ( ;o\  ernment  are  a,i;re(‘ably  recalled. 

I  am  !;ratili(‘d  to  listen  to  yonr  expre.ssion  of  the  value  attached  by  the  Dominican 
( iovernimmt  and  people  to  the  continued  maintenance  of  the  i;ood  relations  which  have 
so  long  subsisted  b(*tw(*en  onr  two  Republics,  relations  which  are  based  n])on  the  ever¬ 
growing  commerce  lietween  them  and  their  mutual  feelings  of  sympathy  and  respect. 

Vonr  ileclaration  of  the  good  wishes  of  the  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
as  well  as  yonr  own.  for  myself  personally  and  for  the  (iovernmenl  and  jteople  of  the 
Tnited  States  is  most  sincerely  api>recialed.  and  1  beg  that  yon  will  convey  to  I’resi- 
dent  Victoria  my  reciprocal  good  wislu's  and  accept  them  for  yourself. 

Von  may  rest  assnre<l.  Mr.  Minist(*r.  that  my  efforts,  as  well  as  those  of  tin*  ollicers 
of  this  Government  with  whom  yon  will  associate,  will  be  directed  with  a  view  to 
aiding  you  in  the  performance  of  vonr  mission  to  the  (iovernment  of  the  I'nited  .States. 

In  conclusion.  I  trust.  Mr.  .Minister,  that  you  will  littd  yotir  residi'tice  in  the  I'niled 
States  agrt'eable  to  yourself  and  prolitable  to  yonr  (Jovernment. 


TIIK  Filtli  Intel iiat iomil  (’onjrress  nl'  ('liainliers  of  ('oiuiikmci* 
and  Industrial  and  (’ommereial  Assoeiatinns  will  la*  lu'ld  in 
liiiston,  Massacluisetts,  I’niti'd  State's  oi  Anu'iica,  ridin 
Se|)t('inl)('r  24  to  2<S.  1!»r2. 

At  this  (’oiidie'ss  d('le<;at('s  are  ('xpe'Cti'd  to  la*  prese'iit  t’roin  piae- 
tieally  all  the  eivili/.ed  nations  of  the  worhl,  as  well  as  from  the*  prin- 
ei|)al  husiness  or<;anizations  and  from  the  (love'rnmeiit  of  the'  I'nited 
States.  "Phe  total  numher  of  delej'ates  will  la*  in  exet'ss  of  .‘JDO.  At 
the  last  me(*tin<;  of  the  ('on<fress,  in  London.  2<i  (lovernments  were 
ollieially  re|)res('nted.  and  evi'ii  a  larjrer  numher  of  ollieial  re'jere'sent- 
atives  will  he  prc'sc'iit  next  September. 

'Phe  (piestions  to  he  considered  at  this  (’on^re'ss  will  la*  seh'cted  hy 
the  ])eiiuanent  eommitt('('  and  will  la*  announeed  in  advance  of  the 
('onjrre'ss.  d  lu*  ])eiinan('nt  eommitte'e  makes  an  invest ij;at ion  of  all 
to])ies  suj;<j:est(*d,  and  |)laees  on  the  pid<;ram  those*  whie'h  aie*  eh*e*ieh*el 
te)  he*  e)f  inte*iiiational  impeutanee*.  'Phe*  iu*xt  me*e*tin^  of  this  e*e)m- 
mittee  will  he*  he*Jel  in  Brusse*ls  thie*e*  meenths  he*fore  the*  me*e*tin^  in 
Beesteen.  Su<;<;e*stie)ns  eef  international  husiness  jueihlems  for  e-em- 
sieleiatiem  at  the  eeeminj'  ('emjrre'ss  aie*  met  eenly  we*le*e)me*el  hy  the* 
pe*rmanent  ee)mmitte*e*.  hut  aie*  ciirnestly  se)lieite*el. 

It  is  planneel  that  at  the*  eemclusieui  e»f  the*  se*ssie»n  eef  the*  fifth 
eemjrivss  the*  ele*le‘j;ate*s  shall  trave*l  threuif'h  the*  Tnite'e!  State's  visit- 
in<r  the*  |)rine*ipal  ee>mme*re*ial,  inehistrial.  ajirie-ultured,  einel  se»e*iid 
e*e*nte*rs  uneler  the*  jruielane*e*  eef  the*  e*e)mmereial  eeidiinizations  e»f  the* 
re*spe*e*tive*  e*itie*s  tee  he*  visiteel.  A  numhe'r  e>f  Ame*iie*an  husine'ss 
or<;anizatie>ns  have*  alre*iiely  si*;ni(ieel  the*ir  eh'siie  tee  have*  this  impeu  tiint 
ele*h*<ratie»n  eif  the  husine'ss  me*n  eef  the*  weerlel  visit  their  city  he'fore* 
h'avinj;  the*  Tnite'e!  State's.  'Phe  fe*elin<;  is  <;e*ne*ral  that  ne>t  only  is 
theie*  fin  eippeirtimity  feir  mutual  la*ne*fit  thremjih  the*  extension  eif 
feueifrn  traele,  hut  fdsei  that  it  may  he*  maele  an  ea'casiem  tei  hiinj; 
home  te»  ieaelin<;  husine'ss  me*n  e»f  the  weirlel  wlm  will  attenel  this  con¬ 
gress  the*  stability  eif  American  inve*stme*nts,  as  well  fis  aecemiplish- 
in<;  much  lor  the*  premmtiem  eif  internatieimd  e'eimmercial  ^eieiel  iVelin*'. 

'Phe*  Inte'rmitieinal  ('e)n<;re*ss  eif  ('hamhe*rs  eif  ('eimmerce*  ami  Inelus- 
trial  ami  ('eimnu'rcial  Asseiciatieins  is  an  eir*:anizatiein  re'pre'se'ntin*;  the* 
husine'ss  me*n  eif  the*  e*ntire*  weirlel.  'Phe*  eh*le*<;fite*s  tei  the*  ceinjjre'ss  are* 
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of  two  classes:  First,  tin*  (dlicial  (l(‘lcj;atcs  tlcsijrnatcd  to  attciiil  tlu' 
(•((tijrrcss  l)y  the  Clovcrttinciits  of  the  l(‘a<liti<;  commercial  nations: 
sccoml.  tlic  <l(4(‘<j:at(‘s  apptutitc'd  l)y  the  l('adin<;  hnsim'ss  or^ani/.atiotis 
of  the  world  who  arc  afliliatcd  with  tin*  cotifficss.  The  ptirposc  of 
the  con<;rcss  is  t(t  facilitat('  the  commercial  int(‘rconrs(>  of  nations. 

'PIk'  First  lnt(‘rnatiotial  ('on<;rcssof  ('hamlx'rsof  ( 'ommcrcc  was  held 
iti  Lic<;c.  B(*ljritim.  in  This  mcctinj;  r(‘snlt('d  in  the  appointirn'iit 

of  a  pcrmaiKMit  committ(‘c  atid  the  decision  to  hold  th(>s(>  cotijrrcsst's 
every  two  years.  The  Seeotid  Coniiress  was  ludd  in  Milan.  Italy,  in 
I'.IOti:  the  Third  Con j;ress  at  Prague'.  Aitstria.  in  IdOS:  atid  the  Fourth 
Cotifrn'ss  was  ludd  in  London.  Fn<;laml.  iti  ItllO. 

'rh(‘S(‘  e«»n<rr('sses  have  attaitu'd  a  notable  place'  in  the'  husiiu'ss  life 
of  Ktirope.  'Plu'  n'lations  Ix'twee'ii  the  leaditij;  eotnnu'reial  or<fani/,a- 
tions  of  Kitrope  which  an*  inelmh'd  iti  the  itile'rnational  eont;r('ss  and 
the  varioits  Kttrope'an  (lovermiu'nts  have'  always  he'e'ti  eif  an  e'xt re'ine'ly 
e-orelial  tiaturi'.  The'  inte'ri'st  take'ii  in  the'  work  of  the'  e'einjjre'ss  hy 
husine'ss  me'ii  of  hijrhe'st  standing;  e>f  variems  natiemalitie's.  to<re'the'i- 
with  the'  eiffieial  ri'e'e»<;nit ion  veuie-hsafe'd  hy  the'  ( love'rnmetits  of  the' 
various  e'emntrie's.  has  luaeh'  peissihh'  the  ve'rv  tatifxihh'  ri'sttlts  alre'aely 
aehie've'd.  The'  itit anjrihh'  re'sults  in  the'  promotioti  eif  inte'rnat iotial 
e'eunme're'ial  j;ood  will  are'  |)rae'tie'ally  ine'aleulahle. 

'Plu'se'  eonjire'sse's  have'  siive'ii  e'onsieh'fat iem  to  a  larj;i'  varie'ty  of 
prethle'ins  alfe'e-t in*;  inte'rmit ional  e'omnie're'ial  re'lations.  The'  suhji'e'ts 
he'feu'e'  the'  e'on^re'ss  are'  diseusse'd  at  re'<;ular  se'ssions  and  vote'd  upon. 
If  the'  ae'tion  take'll  hy  the'  e'on*;re'ss  is  faveirahle',  it  then  he'e'onu's  the' 
ditty  of  the'  pe'rmane'iit  e'ommit ti'e'  to  take'  ste'jis  to  make'  the'  de'e'ision 
of  the'  e'on<;r('ss  e'lfe'Ct ive'.  This  is  done'  e'itlu'r  hy  intere'st in*;  semie' 
( Mtve'rnme'iit  to  e'all  a  diploniatie'  e'onfe're'iiee'  of  nations  etr  hy  e'lite'rin*; 
into  ne*<;otiations  dire'e'tly  with  the*  diflereiit  (leive'rnmi'nts.  'Pile* 
me'lheid  is  illustrate'd  hy  the*  ri'e'e'iit  siu'ce'ss  which  the*  pe'rmane'iit  e-oni- 
niitte'e'  has  attaiiu'd  in  se>  interi'st in*;  four  ( iovi*rnnie*nts :  Holland,  on 
uniformity  e»f  le'*;islation  on  hills  eif  e'xe'han<;e':  Belgium,  on  unifeirmity 
in  customs  statistie's;  Swit/.e'rlaml.  em  a  (ixi'd  international  eale'iielar 
ami  a  |)e'rniane'iit  elay  feir  Faste'r:  and  Italy,  on  the*  or<;an  i/at  ion  and 
institution  of  a  |)ro<;rani  for  an  inte'rnational  maritime'  union. 

The*  suhje*e'ts  te'iitative'ly  a^re*e'el  u|)e)n  at  t he*  nu'e't in*;  of  the*  e-eini- 
mitte'e*  in  Baris  last  duly  are*  as  folleiws: 

Fii-st  epie'stioii.  'Phi'  e'stahlislime'iit  of  a  pe'rmane'ut  international 
court  of  arbitral  justie-e'  e'omposi'd  of  jud<;e's  re'pri'sentiti*;  the*  ilill'erent 
juilieial  systi'iiis  of  the*  worlel  and  eapahle  of  insurin*;  continuity  of 
jurispruelene'c  ami  arhitration. 

Se'coiiel  epie'stiou.  'Phe  unification  of  li'^islatioii  ri'latin*;  to  clu'cks. 

'Phirel  eiiu'stion.  Inte'rnational  jiostal  re'forms. 

Fourth  epu'stion.  ('onime*ri'ial  statistie-s.  Imnie'iliate'  institution  of 
an  inti'rmitional  oHice. 
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Fifth  <|iu‘sti<>n.  IntiMiiatioiial  maiitiiiu'  imiuii.  ('()ni])ilatioii  «>f  a 
proj'iani. 

Sixtli  (iiu'stion.  I{('j;iilati()n  of  (‘\])ositioMs. 

S(*v(Mitli  (|tH'stion.  An  int(‘rnational  a*iit'(‘in('nt  hctwi'cn  hanks  of 
issue. 

Fi<;htli  ([tiestion.  A  sn>;<;estion  lookiiifi  to  the  ])ie])aiation  of  a  r(‘so- 
hition  intemhai  for  tlie  snp])ression  of  ineasnres  taken  against' foreiirn 
inerehants  on  aeeonnt  of  their  relijrion. 

Coininei-eial  aiul  indnstrial  orirani/.ations  in  any  nation  of  the  world 
are  weleonie  to  nieinhershij)  in  the  International  (’ongress.  Each 
hnsiness  organization  i)ays  a  yearly  snbseri])tion  of  SIO  (50  franes) 
and  is  entitled  to  name  three  delegates.  For  each  additional  delegate 
!?4  (20  franes)  is  ])ayahle.  Individual  members  of  a  hnsiness  organi¬ 
zation  may  he  admitti'd  to  the  International  Association  n])on  tin* 
])ayment  of  S4  (20  franes).  Only  delegate's,  however,  are  entitled  to 
a  vote  in  tlu'  deliberations  of  the'  congress.  The  rnles  of  the  Inte'i- 
national  ('ongress  ajepear  in  the  latter  ])ortion  of  its  re])ort. 

'Phe  leading  btisiness  organizations  of  Enro])e  ari'  ahi'ady  mendeeis 
of  the  Inte'inational  ('ongress,  tin'  r('])resentation  from  tlu'  great  com¬ 
mercial  countries  of  England,  (lermany,  and  France  being  (‘S])ecially 
strong.  Tin*  decision  to  hold  tlu*  iifth  congress  on  this  side  of  the 
.Vtlantic  has  given  a  marked  im])et\is  to  the  American  memh('rshi)) 
in  both  North  and  South  Ameiica.  The  leading  ])rogressiv('  hnsiness 
bodies  of  the  I'nited  States  have  aheady  joined  or  will  act  n])on  the 
matter  within  a  few  months.  It  is  already  certain  that  the  hnsiness 
mi'ii  of  America  are  eager  to  coojn'iate  with  those  of  the  otlu'r  nations 
in  the  eifort  to  j)romote  international  commercial  good  will. 

'I'he  city  of  Boston  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  oHicially  extend 
a  cordial  invitation  to  tin'  delegates  of  organizations  in  all  conntih's 
to  attend  this  congress  at  Boston  from  Se])temher  24  to  2S,  1912. 

lion.  William  If.  Taft,  Fresich'iit  of  the  Enited  States,  is  honorary 
pn'sich'iit  of  the  general  American  committee'.  The  following  are' 
honorary  vice  jeresidents:  I  hen.  Phileindcr  ('.  Kneex,  See-retary  of  State*; 
Hem.  (’harles  Nagel,  Se'cretarv  eef  ('ennme'ice'  anel  Liiheer;  Senator 
.Shelby  M.  ('nlleem,  chairman  Ceemmittee'  em  Feereign  Kelatieens,  Unite'el 
States  Senate;  (’eengre.ssman  William  Snlzer,  chairman  C'emimitte'e'  on 
Feereign  Alfinrs,  Enite'el  .Steite's  House'  of  Ke'pre'sentativi's. 
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A  new  iiatidiial  schiiol  c.-iiahlishiMl  l)\  iIk'  lit-pulilid  nf  (  oloiiiliia  iiirhuli';;  in  it.<  ciii- 
riciiliini  a  uvci-lnnir  coiirsc  in  udMMl  maitiii'is. 


A  lixd-nioiii  iikhIcI  Hal,  a  iiiacliiiii'  stio]),  and  a  .'rliiiol  nl  lin.<inrss  aic  sonic  of  lln 
fcauiics  incorporated  in  a  pnMic  liiiiii  scliool  just  opened  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  n.r 
the  pni’iiose  of  pre|)arine  trirls  and  hoys  to  lie  eood  wi\es.  oood  workmen,  and  irood 
clerks. 

The  model  flat,  containine  ditiimr  room,  |iantries.  hedroom.  and  hathroom,  iti  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  .school  kitchen,  |irovides  practii-al  jiroldems  in  honsekeepinu:  for  the  eirls, 
who  also  receive  instniction  in  other  hranches  of  hoitsewiferv.  stich  as  sewiti”,  tnilli- 
iiery,  home  sanitation,  nnrsino,  coukim:,  atid  like  sithjects.  The  machine  shop.  Ittti 
feet  lone,  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  course  in  mannal  training. 


I  low  many  school  text  hooks  are  there?  (  onntim;  separate  titles  only.  1  >r.  John  I  • . 
^\’olcolt.  lihrariati  of  the  I'tiited  States  liitfeait  of  Mdttcation,  estitnates  that  at  least 

a  million  have  heeii  jmhiished.  Sitice  matiy  of  the.se  have  I . .  lost,  owitii;  to  the  lack 

of  a  means  of  preservation,  l>r.  \\dlcott  has  just  estahlished  a  sjiecial  textbook  lihrarx 
in  addition  to  the  hnrean 's  reymlar  pedairooical  lihrary,  which  will  he  devoted  simjd.N 
to  the  collection  and  preservation  of  texthooks.  Already  it  tinmhers  some  (i.lMKI  vol¬ 
umes.  further  contrihntioiis  to  this  collection  will  he  eratefnllv  received. 


SKiltT-SKKl.XC  lANAI.  TtlAtXS  TtIKV  WIt.t.  I.KAVK  I'AXA.MA  I'ol  K  'rl^t^:s  A  WKKK  fi.lti 

\  ISM  S  To  LOCKS. 

That  tourists  tnay  see  the  work  on  the  Tanatna  (  anal  with  the  least  di.scotnfort,  tin- 
Isthmian  Canal  Commi.ssion  has  arranged  a  service  of  sieht-seeintr  traitis  frotn  I’anama 
on  -Mondavs,  ^^'ednesda.vs,  Thursdays,  and  .''atttrdays,  leaving  at  7  a.  m.  Cttlehra  Cut 
is  the  first  stoji,  with  luncheon  at  11.:>(I  in  the  cotntni.ssion  hotel  at  Cttlehra.  At  l.tltl 
)i.  III.  a  train,  with  ohservalion  ]>latform.  iroes  to  Tedro  Minez  Lock  and  .Mirallores 
l.ock  and  l>am,  the  Pacific  entrance  to  the  canal,  and  hack  to  Culehra  in  time  for  the 
o.dtt  train  to  Colon,  .'sieht-.seeinir  trains  from  Colon  leave  at  S  atid  11  a.  tn.  for  (fat un 
Locks  and  liam,  sivinir  titne  to  sec  the  works  and  return  for  luncheon  to  Colon  or  to 
iro  on  to  I’anama. 


.S1*A^■I8II-A^t  KttlC.VN  E.XI’OSMTOX  AT  .SEVIt.I.K. 

In  ItllJ.  u]ion  the  comjiletion  of  the  canal  which  is  to  shorten  and  straighten  the 
(itiadalqnivir  Iliver  from  Seville  to  the  Atlatitic  Ocean,  it  is  propo.s<-d  to  hold  in 
Seville  a  S])anish-.\merican  Exposition,  to  celehrate  tin*  ojienine  of  this  new  era  in 
the  histor.v  of  Seville  as  a  seajiort.  This  port,  now  available  for  oceaneoine  ve.s.sels 
with  draft  of  '2~)  feet,  is  I'xpected  by  this  Alfonso  XIII  Canal  to  secure  a  larger  ocean 
trad(‘.  Situated  on  a  tidal  river,  .'Seville  combines  the  advantattes  of  an  industrial 
atid  distrihntin.ir  c(>nter  and  a  seaiiort  for  trans-Atlantic  commerce.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  Seville  was  the  prineijial  Kurojiean  tradiiif;  ])ort  with  the  Xew  World.  To 
itiati<ritrate  a  second  epoch  of  ori'at.  ('ommercial  and  maritime  activity  the  Spanish- 
American  Exjiosifion  has  been  platined.  and  all  tin*  S])anish-.Vnn*rican  lieiniblics 
will  be  invited  to  jiarticijiate. 

■W’d 


J 
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'I’lu'  Icrra-cotiu  liiiutf  kIiowii 
ill  the  lU'Cijiiipaiiyiiiu:  illiisti'atiini 
\va-i  I’oiiiiii  hyaii  liuiiaii  in  a  rave 
near  tin-  iiiixlcrii  cily  of  Tcxcoco, 
and  is  iin\v])ix“s«‘rv(“(l  in  thcAmori- 
caii  Miisomn  of  Natural  History, 
says  an  article  in  the  iiiatrazine 
oiiliat  institution.  It  was  hrokeii 
into  a  iiiimlx'r  of  jiieces  wluni 
found,  and  with  these  frasrineiits 
were  portions  heloiiiiiiij;  to  two 
other  lioiires  of  a  similar  charac¬ 
ter.  The  fifiiire  is  approximately 
life-size,  and  rejireseiits  a  man 
with  arms  extended  and  mouth 
opened  as  if  siiifijin"  or  shoutin;:. 
The  hands  show  that  <‘ach  for¬ 
merly  irrasiied  .some  object ;  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  are  broken  off. 
The  body  is  dressed  in  (piilted 
armor;  the  head  is  artificially 
llattciied.  It  setmis  evident  that 
well  ive.  in  this remarkabh* sjieid- 
men  of  art  in  terra  cotta,  the 
actual  portrait  or  statin' of  some 
distinguished  war  (diief  of  the  old 
.Mcolhiian  Tribe,  dressed  in 
armor,  and  Very  jirobably  having 
ill  his  hands  his  sword  and  shield. 


II.I.l'STKATEI)  I.ECTI  HE  OX 
COLOMBIA. 

■Mr.  Carlos  Rodriguez  Maldo¬ 
nado,  charge  d’affaires  of  the 
Colombian  h'gation  in  Rriissels, 
recently  delivered,  under  the 
aiisjiiees  of  the  Royal  Belgian 
tieograjihical  Society,  a  most 
interesting  illustrated  lecture  on 
Colombia,  in  whitdi  he  reviewed 
the  history  of  this  beautiful 
country  and  of  the  Indian  civili¬ 
zation  before  the  Spanish  con¬ 
quest,  which  made  of  the  Chib- 
cha  Rmjiire  the  third  \ew  World 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
lecture  was  largely  attended  by  a 
very  select  and  cultured  audi¬ 
ence,  which  applauded  entlui- 
siastically  at  the  close  of^the 
meeting. 


of  *riu'  AnuMii-ttn  .louriiul. 


TEKHA-COTTA  KIGl  HE  FOI  XD  IN  THE  VAI.I.EY 
OF  MEXICO,  i  j 


(if  (‘\|>eriinfnliil  slat  ion  of  Mr.  f-iitliPr  Riirliank,  at  Sauta  Rosa,  Cal.,  dovolcii  to  the  ciillivalioii  of  tlic  Ihoriile.ss  pacliis. 
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I'UIZHS  lOK  UrmiKK  KXI'llsiriON. 

Thf  liubbfi-  (iriiwcTs'  Assuciuticiu  (il  (treat  IJritaiii  will  piVM-iit  to  the  New  York 
Rubber  Kxpiisiiioii.  to  be  held  September  2:{-(  leteber  d,  litlL*,  at  the  New  (Irand  (Cen¬ 
tral  I’alace  (see  Rfi.i.KTiN,  March.  ItllL*.  p.  370),  a  .series  of  fzohl,  silver,  and  bronze 
medals  for  free  eom]>etition.  open  to  all  the  rubber  plantation  (•(nintries  in  the  world 
exhibitin';  at  the  expo.sition.  .Vt  least  1  hundre(lweiirht  of  rubber,  to  be  a  eommer- 
eial  not  an  exhibition  sample,  must  be  shown  for  each  entry  made,  and  planters  are 
to  have  the  privilege  of  makiiur  more  than  one  entry  if  they  wish.  The  competition 
is  to  be  judged  by  .seven  of  the  leadin'.;  rubbt'r  manufacturers  of  America.  Kntries 
for  the  competition  close  on  .\ui;ust  1  and  are  to  be  made  direct  to  Mr.  A.  Staines 
Manders,  can*  of  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  l-'orty-sixth  to  l''orty-.seventh  Streets. 
Lexinyton  .\\'enue.  .\'ew  York  City. 


TO  .M.WAtiK  WOULD  Tot  Its. 

The  Raymond  A  Whitcomb  Co.  takes  pleasure  in  announcim;  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Leon  Collver  as  mauaiier  of  the  Rouml  The  World  department . 

'riiusthe  Raymond  A  Whitcomb  Round  The  World  and  South  Amerii  a  Tours  will 
embrace  the  advantages  of  the  Raymond  A  Whitcomb  methiMls  and  the  Collver  idea 
in  travt'l.  The  Raymond  A  W  hitcondi  Co..  3(Mi  Washington  Street.  Rostoii. 


Tin;  TMOKM.KSS  CACTI  S. 

That  more  or  less  of  a  treiieral  I'oikI  value  attached  to  the  ordinary  thorny  desert 
cactus  has  been  known  for  probably  thousands  of  years,  and  that  it  has  furnished 
food  for  stock  and  fruit  for  man  in  Jiorthern  Africa,  southern  Ruro))e.  and  Mexico 

forages  is  beyond  dispute.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  while  the  whole  plant 

furnished  very  nutritious  food,  its  usefulne.ss  was  oreatly  limited  on  account  of  the 
spines  or  thorns,  which  made  it  not  only  painful  and  datii;erous  for  man  to  handle, 
but  fretpiently  caused  many  deaths  amono  cattle. 

'I'liere  were  also  many  varieties  of  thornless  cacti  well  known  to  botanists  loiur 

before  Mr.  Luther  Rurliank  was  born,  and  the  "real  plant  wizard  lays  no  claim  to 

liavin."  discovered  the.se  sjiecies  or  varieties.  What  he  does  claim,  however,  is  well 
worth  the  reco"nition  and  prai.se  that  has  been  accorded  him  and  is  best  ex])lained 
in  his  own  words,  taken  from  oni'  of  his  rect'iit  publications; 

For  more  ihaii  .'id  yi'ar.s  I  liave  Ix'cii  qiiiti'  familiar  with  “lhornl(i,ss  eaftus”  of  many  siiccios  ami  vari(>- 
ti(‘s.  In  fad  .oiii'  of  the  tir^t  ih'Is  wliiili  I  lia'l  in  '‘arlicsl  childhood  was  a  thornli'ss  cactus,  one  of  I  he  hcau- 
liful  Kpii'hyllums.  Thi'  I’hyllocaclus  and  many  of  the  Ccrdis  family  arc  also  thornlc.ss.  not  a  trace  to 
1)6  foiinii  on  any  ])aiT  of  the  I'laiits  or  fruit.  Thtis  the  sotnewhal  indi'linite  popular  natnc  of  ••spincli'ss 
cactus”  has  Ixs'ii  uscil  by  jicrsotis  una'  i|uainii'il  with  thi’sc  facts,  for  hi'  it  known  tliat  ‘•thornlc.ss  cactus  ' 
is  tio  more  of  a  novi'lty  thati  a  “thornless”  wati'rmi’lon.  Util  ainony  the  eai-ti  who  h  jtrow  lo  an  imnien.si' 
size  wit  It  f:r<‘at  rapidity,  ami  which  can  1k‘  readily  cultivaled  in  I’anlen,  lii'ld.  or  liesert ,  no  |H'rfectly  thorn¬ 
less  ones  were  known  ami  very  little  interest  taken  in  the  cacti  of  any  kind,  either  thorny  or  thornli'ss, 
as  to  their  aitricultural  or  horticultural  value  until  some  p;  years  ai:o.  when  the  work  of  imiiroveinent  wa.s 
taken  up  on  my  e.\|)<'rinii'nt  farms,  iind  improved,  jierfectly  smooth,  rapiil-yrowinc  varieties  were  jiroiiuced 
and  made  known. 

How  he  was  led  to  devolo))  the  spineless  ( limntia  and  the  arduous  labor  and  patient 
exjieriment  nece.s.sary  to  the  (itial  ])roductiun  of  this  valuable  food  product  may  be 
"atherml  from  his  own  narrative. 

.Some  1.5  years  atto,  while  teslim;  the  availahiliiy  of  a  areal  number  of  foraae  plants  from  the  various  arid 
reaions  of  the  world  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  most  promisina,  I  was  areatly  im])rcssed  with 
the  aiiiiarent  possibilities  in  this  line  amona  the  (ipuntias,  which  from  their  well-known  viaor  and  rapidity 
of  arowth,  easy  multipliiation.  and  universal  adaptability  to  comiition  of  drouaht.  flood,  heat,  cold,  rich 
or  ariil  soil,  jilace  them  as  a  class  far  ahead  of  all  other  memlM'rs  of  the  areat  cactus  family,  both  as  foraae 
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liliinis  imd  for  tlifir  mosi  oiinu  tivo.  wliolcsomo,  jiiiil  ilolicioiis  fruits,  uliirli  arc'  procliicoil  alaiiiclaiitly  and 
without,  fail  oacli  season.  I'hc'so  fruits  whic  h  arc  home'  oti  the  diircrcnt  sitccios  atid  varicoios  vary  iti  size' 
frtcin  tliat  of  a  small  icoamit  to  the  size  of  a  very  larp'  hatiana,  ;itid  in  ttclors  of  critti.soti,  scarlet,  oratitte, 
yellow,  atid  white,  and  also  shaded  in  various  colors  like  aicjcles.  )M‘ars,  iceaches,  atid  pltitns.  and  with  more 
variotis  attractive  flavors  thati  are  found  in  most  other  fruits,  except  iH'ihaps  the  apidc'  and  the  jtear,  the 
|croduct  of  a  siiiftle  plant  Ih'Iu;:  often  from  .ell  to  2nil  pounds  |H'r  anitum,  some  iM'aritit:  one  crop,  others  two 
(cr  tnorc  each  sea.son,  like  the  li;:s,  the'  first  or  main  crop  ri[»‘ninj;  as  the  second  comes  itito  liloom  on  the 
same  plants. 

rite  (iicuntias.  from  riKit  to  tip,  arc  practically  till  food  aitcl  drittk,  anc]  are  yreally  relisheci  hy  all  her- 
I'ivorousatiimalsfrotti  a  canary  hinl  to  an  cle)ihanl.aitcl  for  this  very  reason  have  had  to  he  on  thedefeitsive, 
atid  iierhajis  nowhere  in  the  whole  vettctahle  kitittdom  have  such  elahorate  iireparal ions  heeti  made:  the 
liunishment  inllicted  is  immediate,  the  iiaiti  severe  and  lastitii;.  often  endint:  iti  dc-atlt,  so  that  all  liviitt: 
things  have  learned  to  avoid  the  tiptintias  as  they  do  rattlesnakes,  and  nolwithstanditig  their  tnost  cleli- 
ciotis  and  nourishitig  fruit,  produced  tinfailingly  atid  in  great  ahundance,  have  never  hefore  heeii  system¬ 
atically  improved  hy  the  aaricttlttirist  and  hurt iciilttirist .  as  their  merits  so  well  deserve. 

Fur  th«*  earliest  experiments  in  this  work  .Mr.  Utirhank  .s<>ctire(l  the  best  specimens 
01  Optinlias  from  .Mt-xicu.  Central  ami  Smiih  America,  .Vfrica.  .Viisiralia,  .Japan, 
Hawaiian  ami  theSotith  Sea  Islands,  while  tint  .\orictiluiral  l>e])artmenl  at  Wasliin^ten 
aided  him  hy  ohtainin"  specimens  friun  Sicily,  Italy,  France,  and  norlh  .Africa. 
Mesidtts  all  these  he  had  the  s]iecimens  native  tci  the  I'nited  States.  Atrain  tiuetino; 
.Mr.  Miirhank: 

■Ml  these  were  grown  anci  their  agricultural  atid  horiciiltural  values  studied  and  comiiared  with  great 
care.  .Many  so-<'alled  thornless  or  iiartly  thornless  ones  were  ohtained.  hut  not  one  aittotig  the  thousands 
received  frotn  all  these  sources  was  free  frotn  thorns  atid  spicules,  and  even  worse,  those  which  were  the 
most  iiromising  in  these  respects  often  hore  the  fioorest  fruit,  were  the  most  tinprodtictive  of  frtiit.  or  pro- 
dtictsl  less  fodder  or  were  less  hardy  than  the  wild  thorny  species  atid  varieties.  The  first  work  was  to 
select  thehest  of  these,  cross  them,  raise  numerotis  seedlitigs.  select  the  lies!  of  these,  and  so  contintte,  hoping 
for  itniirovement .  line  of  the  first  and  not  unexpected  facts  of  itn|)ortance  to  he  oh.served  was  that,  hy 
crossing,  the  thorns  were  often  iticreased  rather  than  diminished,  hut  tiot  so  with  all.  Some  very  few  still 
hecatne  even  more  thortiless  than  their  so-called  thornless  |iarcnts.  greatly  increased  in  si?.e  and  ipiality 
of  leaves  iraipietles  or  slahs).  atid  among  them  a  conihination  of  the  hest  ipialities  of  holh  jiarents,  w ith 
'iirprisiiig  iirodiictiveness  of  slahs  for  feeditig.  The  work  is  still  in  jirogress  hut  on  a  larger  scale,  atid  now 
these  iniiiroved  Oinmtias  pronii.se  to  he  one  of  the  most  important  food  )iroducers  of  this  age.  some  of  these 
new  creations  grown  from  the  same  lot  of  seed  yielding  fully  ten  times  as  much  feed  as  others  under  exactly 
the  .same conditions. 

.Vml  wJiy  all  this  ahmit  the  thtinilc.ss  cactus?  M(;causc  tht;  I’ltlluwint:  arc  sumc  of 
the  principal  economic  tises  to  which  it  is  ]itit: 

l-'irst.  The  leaves  or  slabs  are  food  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  incltidintr  poultry.  The 
whole  plant  finds  immediate  favor  with  all  herbivorous  animals.  Cattle  prefer  it  to 
almost  any  other  kind  <d'  food,  and  it  ttoes  to  make  trood  Jjeef  and  exceediiifrly  rich 
milk,  for  the  plant  is  vttry  rich  in  sodium,  i>olash,  atid  inasrnesia,  tlie  jirinciiial  .salts 
found  in  milk.  Furthermore,  the  plant  su])plies  the  animal  with  almost  all  tin* 
water  it  needs,  cattle  liaviue  been  known  to  subsist  on  the  cactus  for  six  months 
without  a  dro|>  of  water  from  any  other  source. 

.'second.  The  fresh  fruit  of  these  im|)roved  varieties  is  UTii(|ue  in  form  and  color,  very 
attractive  iii  ap])<*arance,  unusually  wholesome,  and  su|)erior  to  the  bauatia  in  flavor. 
There  is  never  a  failure  in  the  cro]>.  which  can  be  shi|i]KMl  as  safely  as  other  deciduous 
fruits.  This  fruit  can  be  jjathered  and  stored  like  aiijdes  ami  will  keeji  in  excellent 
condition  from  four  to  five  months. 

Third.  Ih-licious  jams,  jellies,  sirups,  etc.,  are  made  from  the  fruits  alone  or  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  fruits.  It  is  also  used  for  makiii"  Tuna  honey  (Miel  de  Tuna\ 
Tuna  butter,  and  Tuna  cheese.  Some  of  the  linest  catidies  of  Mexico  are  candied 
cactus  of  various  forms. 

Fourth.  The  fat  young:  leaves  are  sometimes  used  for  jdckles,  and  are  also  good, 
wholesome  food  when  fried  like  eggplant.  Again  they  are  boih'd  and  used  like  greens. 

Fifth.  The  mucilaginous  juice  from  the  leaves  is  extracted  for  mixing  with  white¬ 
wash  to  make  it  lasting  when  exjiosed  to  the  weather.  The  mucilage  is  obtaineil  by 
cutting  the  leaves  into  thin  slices,  which  are  then  crushed  and  jdaoed  in  water.  A 
leaf  or  two  will  make  a  gallon  of  . . 1.  thick,  transjiareut  mucilage  of  sU])erior  tenacity 
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wliirli  is  addccl  to  at)oiii  !(  callous  oi  whitowash,  niakiiiir  if  silossifr  iti  apitearain'o  and 
almost  impervious  to  watt'r.  .Vii  otfort  is  now  heiii!'  made  hy  a  large  paint  manniae- 
tiiring  concern  to  use  this  mueilatre  as  the  basis  for  paint. 

Sixth.  The  leaves  are  admirably  adai)ted  for  use  as  poultices  and  as  a  substitute  for 
hot-water  hairs. 

Seventh.  The  juice  from  the  fruits  of  the  crimson  varietic^s  is  used  for  c(doring  ices, 
jellies,  (.•on  feet  ion  cry,  etc. 

Kiohtli.  The  jdant  al.so  gives  iiromise  as  a  lu'oducer  of  alcohol  and  paper  luilp. 

That  the  growing  of  th(‘  thornless  cactus  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most  profitable 
industries  in  the  country  goes  without  saying.  Ac<|uaintance  with  the  plant  and 
its  varied  uses,  the  fact  that  no  cultivation  is  neccs.sary  after  the  first  year,  that  it 
will  trrow  in  arid  or  rocky  soil,  and  is  remarkably  hardy  and  wonderfully  prolific, 
and  that  after  ttie  third  year  the  estimalcHl  returns  are  not  less  than  S-4IKI  per  acre, 
will  induce  the  farmers  of  the  country  to  make  the  cacttis  crop  one  to  be  reckoned 
with. 


JOSK  .TOA<;riN  VAI,T-EJO, 

Ill  ni\-  la^t  critiijiK',  1  liy  sayiii"  that  "in  coiii’sc  of  liino  the  (iovtTiinifiil  will 

prolialily  al.«fi  in(r<Hlnco  works  of  the  conscrxa lives  and  j»ro-('atholies.”  This  was  to 
he  expected  from  the  broadmindedness  that  characterizes  Chile,  and  the  expectation 
has  not  been  disapjioinled.  If  Vallejo  was  nut  an  alisohile  conservative  in  the  full 
modern  sense,  and  if  his  jxilitieal  views  were,  in  some  resjiects,  even  in  advance  of 
the  liberals  of  his  day,  he  was  neither  anti-Christian  nor  anti-Catholic.  On  the  con¬ 
trary.  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  deeply  religious  and  sincerely  attached  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  He  was  no  extremist,  no  pmvi'cutor  of  tho.<e  who  differed  from  his 
ridiirious  views,  but  he  was  thoroiiirhly  Catholic,  if  we  must  judyn*  him  by  those  occa¬ 
sional  manif(‘stations  of  his  inner  soul  in  his  familiar  letters. 

I  IJy  CharU's  Wanoii  Ciirrior,  t’li.  1>. 


RANDOM  SKETCHES  IN  SPANISH-AMERICAN  LITERATURE.' 


Biblioteca  de  Escritores  de  Chile,  Vol.  VI.  Obras  de  Hon  .lo.-e  .loaipiin  \  allejo 
i.lotabechei.  Kdited.  with  a  critical  bioyrapln’.  by  Hon  .\lberto  Kilwards.  .''an- 
tia^'o.  litll. 


The  commission  a)>|>oinled  by  the  Chilean  ( iovernment  to  superintend  the  jaiblica- 
tion  of  this  series  is  clearly  not  dozing  over  its  work.  Tittle  more  than  a  year  has  jia.ssed 
since  the  preparatory  volume,  the  tirst  in  the  series,  ajijieared,  and  now  the  sixth 
volume  reaches  us.  Tach  work,  or  set  of  works,  has  been  reviewed  by  us  as  it  came 
out.  and  w-e  are  glad  to  pay  now  our  tribute  to  ihe  memory  of  a  man  whose  writings 
mark  an  epoch  in  tin*  literary  history  of  Chile. 
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However,  we  luive  liere  to  deal  iit'ither  with  \  allejo  the  jiolitieian  nor  with  X'allejo 
tlie  Catholic,  l)til  with  Vallejo,  with  ■‘.lotaheche,"  tlx*  littc'rateiir.  As  a  iwlitieian. 
or  as  a  ])oliti<'al  writer,  he  does  not  seem  to  liave  heen  an  eminent  sneeess,  thotiirh  he 
did  some  iroo<l  thijigs  as  tnemher  of  Congress. 

His  fame  rest<‘d  in  his  day,  it  still  rests  njion  one  class  of  his  writings,  his  “artieiilos  de 
t.'ostumhres,”  his  essays  on  national  eiisioms,  eontainino  his  imprt'ssions  rt'ceived 
from  liis  own  country,  as  he  went  alone  throneh  life.  He  was  the  first  to  inanguratc' 
this  species  of  writing,  he  was  the  most  popular  in  this  line  that  Chile  has  had.  Tlx'se 
writings  gave  him  a  re])iitation,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  Imt  also  abroad,  ami  more 
than  one  literary  man  of  America  has  dedieate<l  hiograjihieal  articles  to  his  name  and 
mi'inory. 

.\  provincial,  horn  at  Copia|)o  in  1811,  rising  from  a  htindile  station  to  comitarative 
opulence,  he  lived  to  reap  the  honors  of  his  labors,  pa.'ising  away  in  18.jS  in  his  hacienda 
of  Tot(jralillo,  near  his  native  city. 

With  the  exee])tion  of  a  few  fragnn'jits,  his  earliest  writings  were  of  a  ]>olitical 
i  haraeter,  a])i)earing  in  the  periodical  (itierra  a  la  Tirania  that  ran  its  course  in  the 
forties  as  a  bitter  i)artisan  sheet.  These  articles  an*  inserttfd  in  the  present  volume, 
and  they  nndoubtt'dly  possess  a  cerlaiti  historical  valtie,  l>nt  they  may  liy  tio  means 
serve  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  sttidy  the  literary  character  of  Vallejo.  'Phey  were 
as  though  out  of  his  line,  for  ])oliti<*s  were  not  his  held.  His  real,  <harai*t(*ristic 
articles  begin  in  18-41  with  his  letter  from  Maijto  to  “Manuel.”  .Vfter  this,  El 
■Merctirioof  Valjtarai.so.  a  j)a])er  that  has  ntimb<‘red  so  many  distinguished  Jiames  among 
its  writers,  beeotnes  oim  of  the  channels  through  which  he  sends  out  to  the  jntblic 
the  famous  ))rodiictiojis  of  “.lotabeche,”  the  icsetidonym  he  cho.se.  which  i)robably 
was  an  anagratn  of  .Jiian  llaiitista  Chenau,  a  witty  .\rgentinian,  then  (piite  ])opular  at 
<  'o]iia))o.  This  o])inion,  however,  regartling  the  origin  of  ".lotabeche"  is  not  shared  by 
such  writers  as  .Viminategui  and  Victina  .Ma<  kenna. 

-Vt  all  evt'iits  the  articles  of  “.lotabeche”  were  om*  of  tin*  first  ste()s  taken  to  produce 
a  literature  essentially  Chilean,  in  which  sn<*h  writers  as  .Mackenna  and  Blest  tlaiia 
later  distinguisheil  thems(>lves. 

The  style  of  Jotabeche,  sometimes  .soleniii  and  jtolished,  is  gejierally  caustic, 
«‘4iigrammatic,  witty,  and  .satirical,  as  his  jx'ji  describes  landscajtes,  manners,  or 
charact(*rs.  bong  before  the  articles  a])i)eared  in  El  Mercurio,  he  had  given  an  inkling 
of  what  manner  of  writer  he  wasdestiin'd  to  be  in  his  mamiscri|)t  “Una  Prensa."  This 
atntising  literary  caricature  i)laces  in  a  most  ridiculous  light  the  chara<'ter,  ab.solute, 
arbitrary,  and  domineerijig,  of  the  petty  jtrovincial  magistrate  of  his  day.  In  his 
Cosas  Notables,  in  which  he  rajtidly  journeys  over  Chilean  territory,  he  gives  us  a 
line  |)assivge: 

•  id  to  the  I’roviiK'p  of  Concepcion;  yon  will  linil  paradise  lost,  nature  elotlied  in  her  holiday  dre.ss,  and 
creation  in  the  first  days  of  her  virginal  e.xi.steiue.  In  that  garden  of  Chile  your  eyes  will  rest  upon  the 
most  lieantiful  and  picturesque  of  region.s;  you  will  exiierience  the  delights  of  life  in  the  country,  and  the 
agreeable  solitude  of  those  wooils  where  the  jioct  dreams  of  a  happy  future,  such  as  fancy  conjures  into 
e.vistence.  There  are  the  fields  of  Chilian  and  Kohle,  the  heights  of  Quilo  and  Curajialihue,  Talcahuaiio, 
tiavilan.  and  a  thousand  other  places  of  glorious  memories,  watered  with  the  blood  of  our  liberators,  where 
the  star  Ix'gan  to  shine  tliat  illumined  the  arms  of  the  Republic. 

“El  Provinciaiio  en  Santiago”  is  quite  entertaining.  .\s  the  Mahometan  must 
journey  to  Mecca,  the  jtainter  to  tlie  cajiitals  of  Italy,  the  archaeologist  to  Athens  and 
Egyi>i.  and  the  cultured  “Santiagino”  to  Paris,  thus  is  the  necessity  felt  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  inhabitant  of  Chile  to  makf*  a  journey  to  Santiago.  Then  the  jireparations 
fur  the  journey  and  the  iiujire.ssions  of  Santiago  are  vividly  jiainted  “currente 
•  ■alamo. ” 

The  agony  of  a  curative  process  is  wittily  de.scribed  in  his  article  “I’na  Enfermidad.” 

“  1  <lo  not  ask  God  to  deliver  me  from  sicknes.s  as  much  as  I  do  that  lie  may  spare 
me  the  agony  of  being  cured.”  Thus  he  begins,  ending  the  article  with  the  following 
senicnce: 
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‘‘'I'hc  ^rcalc.st  incdnvfiiicncc  of  polytjaiiiy,  accdnliiii;  to  iny  way  ol  r^ci-inn  lliiiaas, 
wmild  t)c  to  liavc  half  a  dozen  or  more  wives  waiting  on  you,  when  siek.  and  tryiii”-  to 
'•lire  you." 

A<rreat  variely  of  suhjects.  il  may  he  inferred,  aretouehed  u)ion  in  these  |)a|)ers.  and 
the  various  existing  ahuses  conn*  in  for  tlieir  share  of  flagellation  ttnder  the  eaitstii-  jien 
of  ■■.lotal)(‘ehe.” 

'I'he  work  hefore  me  eoniaiiis  further  jMilitieal  artic  les  atid  a  nitmher  of  letters  that 
afford  ati  insijcht  into  the  jteriod  of  itnresi  throttirh  whieh  the  writer  had  to  jca.-cs.  'I'liere 
is  also  a  certain  amount  of  diplomatic  correspondetice  from  l.a  I’az,  whither  he  was  sent 
in  isr»2  as  chartre  d'affaires  from  Chile,  at  the  titne  when  (Jett.  Pxdzti  was  l’r<*si(h‘tit  of 
Molivia.  With  a  hit  of  insi;;ht  into  the  international  negotiations  of  the  jceriod,  these 
letters  to  the  ministry  of  foreijiti  affairs  an*  hy  no  meatis  utiinterestino. 

The  scattered  articles  of  ■‘.lotaheche"  appeared  not  otdy  in  K1  Mercurio,  hitt  also 
in  El  Sc'inanario,  of  Santiago,  and  in  El  Copia|)itio,  a  periodical  foutnh‘d  hy  hitnself. 
The  writings  of  N'allejo,  collected  frotn  various  soitrces,  have  heen  ])tthli.shed  iti  tnort* 
than  one  edition  from  hS47  down  to  I.HTS,  besides  tittmerotts  .selections  with  criticisms 
that  have  ajcpeared  from  time  to  titne,  and  tiow  they  occupy  an  hotiored  ])itsitioti  iti 
the  heaittifttl  ^nillery  of  Chileati  attthors  that  the  (iovertiment  is  const ructitn:. 
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'riicrc  rail  lie  Idiiiiil  iio  licllcr  index  1u  tlic  lively  inlerfsl  taken  imw.  and  still  more 
to  lie  inanitested  in  the  fntnre,  in  Latin  Aineriea  thati  in  the  resiling  ol  the  seientifie 
\  ear  ol'I'ered  in  the  Decemher.  I!(ll.  tintnber  ot  the  Ann  rintn  Musiuni  Joiininl.  the 
oltieial  ]itililieation  of  the  Amerieati  Mnsentn  of  Natural  History  in  New  York.  In 
exiilainiii"  the  need  of  eareful  atid  thoroitydi  research  into  past  and  jiresent  conditions 
of  Atnerica  hy  statin^  that  "in  all  the  I'nited  States  there  is  no  skeleton  of  an  aditlt 
wild  African  elejihatit  ”  and  that  "in  a  very  few  years  not  a  sin<;le  really  old  elejihatit 
will  he  left  iti  all  Africa."  and  that  it  will  "soon  he  easier  to  write  of  the  animals  that 
are  left  “  rather  than  of  those  that  have  recetitly  hecome  extinct,  the  editor  sanctions 
the  assertion  that  the  fatina  and  flora  of  South  America  are  particularly  interestin': 
to  the  hioloc:ist.  in  connection  with  the  lartrer  ])rohletns  of  'j:eo<:ra])hical  distrihution 
and  evolution.  'I'he  chart  of  the  year's  work  shows  exfieditions  in  Citlia.  the  Lesser 
.\ntilles,  .Mexico,  I’atiatna,  t'olomhia.  and  Venezuela,  this  accontit  not  takiii'j;  itito 
consideration  expeditiotis  sent  out  hy  matiy  other  scientific  societies.  That  nnmher 
of  the  Joiinifil  stt]i|iletuentin'_'  these  retuarks  most  natitrally  juihlishes  an  articht  on 
"British  Guiana  and  Brazil  to  Mount  Roraima.”  The  puriiose  of  sttidyino  this 
tieichhorhood  was  to  coordinate  the  facts  ohtainahle  in  sutijiorf  of  the  estahlished 
theory  that  after  the  glacial  period  the  rejiojiulation  of  North  .\tnerica  took  ])lace 
through  two  trreat  chantiels.  one  alone  the  west  coast  hy  Panama.  Central  .Vmerica, 
and  -Mexico,  the  other  alone  the  east  hy  way  of  the  West  Indies  atid  Florida.  Horaitua 
was  the  focus  of  the  hich  ititerior  reeion  from  which  such  mieration  started.  The 
Wonders  of  the  neiehhorhood  of  lloraima  can  not  he  e.xaeeerated.  This  spot  where 
Hrazil,  N'ejiezitela,  and  (iniana  come  toeether  is  a  fascinatine  field  of  Smith  .\merican 
tiatural  history.  The  mountain  itself  is  most  interestin':,  hut  tin*  narrator  of  the  tri]), 

I  tr.  lletiry  K.  ( 'ram]>ton,  dwells  with  ureat  etn])hasis  upoti  the  tnaenificence  of  Kaieteur 
Falls,  the  liighest  cataract  iti  the  world.  In  the  satne  numher  of  this  journal  is  ati 
article  on  the  ‘‘Zoological  expedition  to  western  Colombia."  which  had  as  siiecial 
pur)iose  the  study  of  nattiral  conditions  of  this  varied  coutitry.  with  a  view  to  re|)ro- 
<lucin<:  in  the  mus(‘um  habitat  croups  of  wild  anituals  exactly  as  they  a])pear  in  tiatttre. 
That  Colotnhia  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  Latin  .\tuerica.  so  far  as  it.s  resources 
are  concerned,  is  more  atid  more  iinjiressed  upon  the  student  hy  this  article. 

Iti  the  Anurkan  Mufnmn  Journal  for  .laiinarv,  HH2,  is  a  de,scri])tion  of  the  "Anson 
W.  Hard  Collection  of  Saltillo  and  Chimayo  Blankets,”  an  exhibit  of  '2o  blankets  now 
heloticinc  to  the  inuseiitu.  It  seems  that  the  inhahilatits  of  Peru,  the  Xavahos  of 
.\rizona  atid  .\ew  .Mexico,  the  Pueblos  of  New  .Mexico,  and  the  Itidiatis  of  .Maska, 
liesides  those  on  the  northern  jdains  of  old  Mexico,  the  center  for  which  was  Saltillo, 
are  the  otily  blanket-weaving  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Cotitinent.  .\t  one  time 
weaving  was  supjiosed  to  have  been  introduced  hy  the  Sjtaniards,  htit  it  is  now  ktiowti 
that  the  art  was  aboriginal  atid  has  in  fact  hecome  almost  extinct,  it  being  itnpo.ssihle 
to  reprodttce  some  of  the  methods  and  patterns  by  tnachinery.  These  blankets  are 
among  the  fim'st  examjiles  of  weaving  to  lie  found  in  any  country  or  in  any  age,  and 
<hottld  be  com])ared  with  tine  old  imttntny-cloths  and  other  jire-t'oliimbiati  textiles 
of  Pent. 

finite  in  relation  to  the  study  of  aborigitial  activity  is  that  of  language,  atid  the 
"Aryan  Origin  of  the  Aztecs,”  is  di.scussed  by  the  late  Mr.  l)eni.son  iti  the  ‘‘  Records  of 
the  Past,”  VolumeX,  Part  I\'.  Mr.  I  tenison  has  already  written  much  oti  the  subject 
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and  iiul>lish<al  several  hooks,  anioni;  them  a  Mexican  Aryan  <  onijiarative  Vocal»ulary 
and  he  is  known  as  a  partisan  of  the  tlieory  that  all  Atnericans  came  primarily 
frotn  Western  Asia.  An  attempt  to  s;ive  added  proof  is  tnad(‘  in  this  article. 

“A  Reading  Journey  through  South  America,”  hy  Harry  Weston  Van  Hyke.has  tiow 
heen  eontintted  through  the  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI  numhers  (the  1  and  11  mtmhers  of 
the  series  were  noticed  in  the  Bt  i.i.ETi\’  for  Xovemher.  1911),  in  the  <  hautmtqttan 
for  November  and  Hecemher,  1911,  and  . I amtary,  I'ehntarv.  1912,  respectively.  The 
fact  that  these  articles  have  the  approval  of  the  Din'ctor  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Utiioii  gives  thetn  at  once  an  atithorilative  standing,  and  of  themselves  they  an.- 
without  dottht  well  worth  reading.  The.se  present  articles  deal  with  Brazil,  Argen¬ 
tina.  rrugttay,  Paragttay,  atid  Bolivia  and  Pent;  they  are  a  carefitl,  systematic'  jtrc- 
setitation  of  tin'  .salient  facUs  in  the  history  atid  development  of  the  Bei>tthlics  of 
Sottth  America;  they  sketch  in  Itroad  lent  .sym))athetic  lines  the  po.sition  of  these 
ooitnlries  in  the  civilizatioti  of  the  world,  and  the  stitdent  examining  thetn  .seriottsly 
mttst  litiish  thetn  with  a  firm  knowledge  of  the  cottntries  they  describe.  Other  nttm- 
hers  to  include  the  Republics  not  yet  mentioned  are  to  follow  in  the  (  'hiuitouqvai. 
ttntil  all  of  South  America  is  covered,  and  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that  that  maga¬ 
zine  is  doing  its  best  to  jerovide  its  subscribers  with  interestitig  tnaterial. 

Actual  traveliti'jT  iti  Soiitli  Atuerica  differs  sutuewhat  frotn  the  ))leas;itit  experietice^ 
as  iri\<'n  iti  Mr.  Vati  Dyke's  Ixioks,  althoittrh  tnosl  of  the  meatis  of  cotntuutiication  arc 
over  cxcelletit  railroads  or  coach  roads.  Itt  the  ititerior.  liowever.  tnore  itritnitivc 
paths  must  be  used.  .\  most  graphic  accotitil  of  a  trip  made  frotn  the  tnountaiti 
lilateau  of  l'.cuad<.)r  to  the  Atnazoti  Basiti.  that  is.  from  the  city  of  Cuettca  itito  the 
Pro\  itice  of  Orietite  atid  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Najxi  River  is  covered  by  the 
title  of  the  article  “Caminos  al  Oriente,”  and  it  appears  in  the  Hnhtin  de  la  Sacicdail 
UuMiidfua  di'  (iuito,  number  I.  Octolu'e.  1911.  The  adventures  overcome  by  the 
l>lucky  traveler  who  emerged  successfully  from  the  forests  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
.Vndes.  show  that  th(>re  yet  remains  in  this  ])art  of  the  world  abundant  opportunity 
for  the  (explorer  and  engitieer,  the  naturalist  and  the  ethnologist.  ‘‘Rio  que  va  k  los 
dos  Oceanos”  (a  river  to  both  oceans)  is  another  article  in  the  same  periodical,  and 
(h^scribes  iintechuically  a  little  stream  on  th(‘  ajicx  of  the  .\ud(*s.  from  which.  l>y  a 
curious  turn  of  the  ground  part  of  it  is  diverted  westward  to  the  Pacific  and  the  other 
part  eastward  to  the  Atlantic.  This  is  the  Porlete  River,  and  geographers  will  stud\ 
it  more  carefully  as  the  exact  dividing  lines  of  the  great  watersheds  become  more 
delined.  This  lioltlin.  by  the  way,  sends  its  lirst  nuinix'r  abroad.  It  is  full  of  good 
material,  and  will  of  course  give  special  aftetitioti  to  Kcttador.  atid  forthcomiiic 
numbers  will  therefore  be  watched  with  interest. 

‘•■With  Burton  Holmes  through  the  Land  of  To-morrow,”  is  the  title  of  a  .sm-ies  of 
articles  appearing  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  beginning  with  the  number  for  .Tanu- 
ary.  1912.  The  lirst  is  called  "The  Pirst  .Vmerican  City  Beautiful,  Jtio  de  .laneiro,  the 
Capital  of  Brazil."  and  the  second  i  I'ebruary;  "The  .Vmerican  Paris.  Buenos  Aires.” 
These,  and  also  the  others  to  follow,  are  illustrated  from  the  author's  own  ])hotograi)hs. 
which  are  as  near  perfection  as  the  art  can  bring  them.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  tlu'.se  articles  is  a  reflection  from  Mr.  Holmes's  lectures  given  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  during  the  winter,  but  by  no  means  does  he  resort  to  the  s;tme  words 
as  u.sed  in  his  oral  travalogues;  much  of  the  description  and  jterhaps  even  more  of  the 
criticism  is  new,  vigorous  and  mature,  and  the  reader  gets  a  siirpri.sing  amount  of 
information  about  South  .\merica  by  studying  these  articles  carefully.  As  the  opiii- 
iotis  of  a  sea.soned  traveler,  who  is  temperametitally  suited  to  his  work,  these  articles 
will  ratik  as  standard  atnong  the  increasitig  amottnt  of  literature  ttpoti  I.atin  America  . 

‘‘Cuba’s  Sugar  Crop”  is  discussed  exhaustively  in  The  (  aha  Magazine,  for  December. 
1911.  This  is  called  the  special  sugar  titimber  of  that  motithly,  and  it  devotes  altuost 
tin*  etitin*  cotitents  to  a  discussion  of  that  '‘greatest  crop"  of  the  islatid.  Pagos’ol 
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'laiislii-s  arc  srivcn,  extending'  over  several  years,  and  a  resume  of  “Sugar  Cane  in  the 
West  Indies”  fFart  IV')  is  appended.  The  information  herein  fathered  will  be 
valuable  for  future  reference. 

“The  Incas  of  Peru”  is  really  a  len>;thy  review  of  the  book  of  that  title  by  Sir 
<  leinents  Markhatn,  published  .■ioine  months  a>;o  but  analyzed  now  in  the  Thcottophical 
I'tilli,  for  January,  l!tI2,  with  the  purpose  of  detectin"  in  that  ancient  civilization 
'om(‘  of  th(“  mystical  teaching  of  the  disci]>le.s  of  theo.sophy. 

••The  Prospective  Panama  Canal,”  by  Forbes  Lindsay,  in  Li/tinnvott's,  for  January, 
IIU’-’,  is  a  forceful  arirument  for  Congre.'^s  to  settle  definitely  and  precisely  the  sjreat 
ipiestions  of  cotiditions  governing  its  operation  and  charges  upon  the  vessels  intemling 
to  use  it.  ••If  the  canal  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Nation  by  its  constructors  to¬ 
morrow,  coniiilete  in  every  detail,  but  without  provisioti  for  its  o|)eration,  more  than 
IJ  months  wotild  have  to  elapse  before  a  ship  could  be  .safely  )>ut  through  it.”  His 
coticlusion  is  that  ‘Mhe  ])ressitig  need  is  for  legislative  actiott.”  Lii^pincntt' lor 
February,  l!tl2,  has  a  good  article,  “Our  Foreign  Service,”  which  voices  a  ])lea  for 
the  [)roi)er  housing  of  American  olticial  representatives  abroad.  It  upholds  the  idea 
that  “a  building  of  American  materials,  erected  when-ver  i)racticable  by  American 
workmen,  would  surely  l)e  a  more  substantial  residence  for  an  American  rei)res<‘ntative 
than  the  huge  i)alaces  in  which  our  ambassadors  have  been  forced  to  seek  a  reftigo, 
if  not  a  home.” 

••When  the  Canal  is  Opened,”  by  Congressman  Joseph  U.  Knowland,  appears  in 
SuitMt,  the  Pacific  ('oant  Matitfih/,  for  Jamiary,  l!tl2,  and  examines  the  (piestion  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  needs  ami  i)robable  gains  of  the  Facilic  (.'oast.  As  Mr.  Knowland 
is  on  the  House  (.'ommittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  his  o]>inion  a-s  ex- 
pres>ed  in  this  article  is  of  importance. 

This  (piestion  of  the  Panama  (.'anal  is  becoming  more  and  more  important  in  current 
literature.  Scarcely  a  publication  is  entered  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
without  some  reference  to  it.  A  list,  therefore,  of  the  articles  received  within  the  past 
lew  weeks  will  call  attention  to  the  interest  the  public  is  taking  in  this  great  work  and 
permit  the  reader  searching  for  facts  and  opinions  ujton  it  to  go  to  the  original  sources  for 
'ludy.  “  Panama  Canal.  Question  of  Tolls,”  is  editorially  discu.-sed  in  the  rnited 
ICatpire,  for  January,  li»12.  ••  TheTrue  Romance  of  Panama”  is  the  concluding  article 

of  a  series  giving  (piite  as  much  history  of  the  {(roposed  interoceanic;  routes  as  of  the 
engineering  or  commercial  aspc'cts  of  the  presentcanal;  this  ai)pears  in  the  lialldin  of 
the  Geographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  for  January,  li)12.  “Free  Tolls  to  American 
Ships  would  solve  the  Problem”  is  the  title  of  an  argument  submitted  at  some  hmgth 
in  the  Raila  ay  and  Murine  Xcic.s.  of  Siuttk.  for  January  15,  1!I12;  and  the  same  peri¬ 
odical  for  December  15,  Itill,  has  an  expert  talk  on  trade  results,  the  subject  being 
continued,  with  special  reference  to  Seattle,  and  what  is  nctces.stry  to  accomplish 
results  favorable  to  that  city,  in  the  number  for  January  1,  1912.  “Is  Philadelphia 
Ready  for  the  Canal”  ai)i)('ars  in  The  Southern  Lumberman,  for  December  IG,  1911. 
and  is  a  digest  of  a  discussion  at  the  Lumbermen’s  Exchange  in  Philadelphia,  and 
attem])ts  to  show  that  the  changes  to  be  brought  about  by  the  canal  should  be  care¬ 
fully  considered  by  the  business  men  of  that  city.  CriticLsms  on  some  American 
'hipping  conditions,  applicable  to  j)roposed  canal  tolls,  are  embodied  in  “Observations 
from  the  Bridge,”  an  editorial  in  Shipping  Illustrated,  for  December  2:1,  1911. 

“American  Archaeology,”  in  Harper's  Magazine,  for  January,  1912,  discusses  more 
closely  the  remains  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  Southwest  of  the  United  States,  but 
line  of  the  statements  bears  repetition  and  emphasis,  that  for  the  trained  observer  the 
immense  ar(*a  over  which  the  pre-Columbian  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Hemispht're 
lived,  has  great  treasures  of  domestic  and  communistic  indexes  of  the  peoples  that 
left  them  behind;  and  that  by  studying  such  remains  as  they  are  found,  valuable 
additions  to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  those  peoples  can  be  made. 
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“Tracing  the  Oriental  American"  i.<  the  title  nf  u  cleverly  illiir^tiateil  ariiele  l>y 
Mr.  I'ratikliii  Adatns.  tin- editipf  nt'  tlii<  lift. i. Kits,  in  /Vx’  World  To-Om/ ior  .lainiar\  , 
Ihl'J.  Me  priipimnd.-p  a  ]>r<il)lein  whence  came  tin-  ancient  l)nililer.<  nl  .Xnn-rii'u. 
and  what  was  th<‘  a'je  nl'  the  world  wlnm  they  hiiildeil  the  wonderl'nl  cities  in  llolivia. 
in  Ecuador,  in  lloniliiras.  (inateinala.  Yucatan.  Tehnante]iec.  and  on  the  ]>lateaiis  oi 
Mexico?  What  is  the  civilization  they  rein-eseiit?  lint  as  yet  no  answ(»r  can  he 
eiven.  and  we  niiisi  wait  the  jialient  study  oi  anlueolocisis  who  have  taken  n]>  the 
((iiestions  with  ever-in<’reasin<r  res|).‘ci  ior  the  liichly  <levelo|)ed  civilization  of  these 
])rehistoric  ])(“(p|)les.  The  e.-^seiip-e  ppI  .Mr.  .Vilams's  artich-  is  Ipp  stimulate  (Piir  scientilip- 
ciirippsity,  and  tpp  draw  atipuitippii  Ipp  the  iap-t  that  in  .Xiiip-rip-a  piiiitp-  as  miip  h  as  in  tin- 
Old  Worlpl  ppf  Eurppjpc  aiipl  .\sia  the  rap-es  ppI  mankiiipl  were  hiisy  in  plp“mppnstratinu  thtur 
ahilily  Ipp  cppjk*  with  aiipl  Ipp  p'ppnp|iK‘r  nature. 

• 

“  The  Meteorological  Interest  of  a  Voyage  to  Brazil,"  in  iln-  .loiiniol  o/  (h  ogniplni 
lor  .laniiary.  l!tlL’,  is  IpppiIi  Ip-p-hnical  and  ])pp]nilar.  in  that  it  'jives  in  narrative  lorm  tlip* 
p'ppntiniippus  pphservatippus  maph*  hy  sp-ienlilip-  insirump'nis  ip'p'pprdini:  weather  and  ptllter 
chaii'jp's,  hut  inierprp'ts  them  intpp  lanjiiaypp  whip  h  tlip*  iintrainepl  ntapler  can  umh'i- 
stand.  Tlu'.-pe  plala  can  serve  as  a  yniiple  Ipp  any  future  travpder  wIipp  wi.dies  Ipp  know  tin' 
wealln-r  cppiiplitippiis  eitp-ppunterepl  plurini:  a  vppyaje  frppin  .New  Yppik  Ipp  Kipp  de  .lanoifpp. 

Several  ppllip'r  interesiiii'j  artip’les  ppf  a  sppinewhat  tep-hnip  al  p-harap'ter  sIippiiIpI  he  uppIp-pI 
in  ilil'fereni  perippplip-als.  ami  whih-  tin-  ecneral  reaph'r  p-an  ]prpp|it  iYppiu  them,  yet  they 
ajpjpeal  luppre  slrppnydy  Ipp  thppse  wlippse  wpprk  plemands  that  they  Ipecptine  eppiipjped  witli 
the  latest  inlormatippii  ppu  thc'ir  particular  subject.  I’ppr  instance,  “The  Cultivation 
of  Cotton  in  Cuba,"  in  'J'rojilail  Life  fppr  .January,  1912.  is  e\  idently  an  answp'r  tpp  an 
impiiry  cppiicernini;  the  ]pppssihilil i(‘s  fppr  that  (tppjp  in  the  islaiipl  and  jpre.-pents  the  varip'lip's 
Ipp  he  irrppwn,  the  tilin'  ppf  ]ilanlinu:.  its  insep-l  enemies,  anil  the  nn'llnpils  of  harvesting. 
While  this  i-an  he  maih'  a  suci-e.-psliil  imlustry  there,  it  has  iiipl  hithertpp.  it  wppuld  .-peem. 
been  trieil  .ipp  ]persistenly  as  it  deserves.  In  the  same  jpuhlii'atiipn  is  an  ap  p  ipiint  ppf 
till'  "  Manihot  Dichotoma,  or  Jequie  Manicoba,”  a  \ariety  ppf  rnhher  tree  irrppwine 
in  the  Isiate  ppf  Kahia.  Krazil;  this  tree  pliffers  in  many  p'harap'leristics  frppin  the  better 
kiippwn  ruhher-]prppplnp  in':  tri*e  ppf  the  .\inazipn  torest.  'I'he  M.  dip-lipploma  is  ]prpphahly 
susp-e|ptihh'  ppf  p'ultivatippu.  anil  for  that  reason  ile.ierves  .itndy.  “The  Peruvian  Cor¬ 
poration"  is  an  analysis,  in  The  Ifroiiom  Ini  ior  December  9.  Pill,  of  the  jiresent  condi¬ 
tion  of  that  most  im]ii.prtant  commercial  oriranizalion.  ami  it  i|Uotes  many  ligiires  and 
statistical  ri'jiorts  on  the  tinancial  workings  durini>:  the  )iast  four  years.  The  EcoiiomiM 
for.laniiary  27.  PI12.  jives  an  insiuht  into  “Argentine  Land  Companies."  showinjhow 
they  stand  financially  and  what  are  the  pjeiii'ial  industrial  I'onditiiins  with  which  they 
ipjperat  e. 

An  ambitions  project  is  advertised  by  the  (  iunido  ir(',s'f  lodm  MiKjitziiic  \\i  its  num¬ 
ber  for  December,  191 1.  under  the  title  “The  Canadian  businessmen’s  tour."  That 
enlerprisinj  |iublicalion  has  arranjed  a  triji  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  .Spanish  Main 
on  the  S.  .S.  Luiuriitie.  which  left  Xew  York  .lannarv  211.  1912.  In  the  jparty  were 
repre.senlatives  of  commercial  and  trade  as.soeiations  in  t'anada,  and  their  object  is 
111  jiromote  friendly  and  trade  relations  between  Canada  and  the  countries  visited, 
information  on  all  of  which  are  pjiven  in  the  majazini'. 

“In  Medieval  America”  is  a  rather  ill-naliired  article  in  (hilier's  for  January  27. 
PI12.  It  pur]iorts  tip  jive  a  picture  of  Nicaragua,  and  perhajps  it  does,  but  .«ome  of 
the  jihotoeraphs  are  misleading  and  the  jparajraphs  seem  iinwilliiip;  to  credit  ihi- 
country  with  even  as  much  energy  and  ambition  as  surely  belppiigs  to  it. 

Turning  to  the  trade  journals  and  those  of  similar  make-uii,  the  fre.sh  matter  on 
I.atin  America  is  astonishingly  abundant.  The  Miiilnf/  and  ifoietdific  Tress  for  .lan- 
tiaiA’  (i,  1912,  has  a  long  article  reviewing  the  mining  field  in  Mexico  for  1911, 
adding  notes  on  railway  and  general  conditions  in  the  Republic.  There  is  alsip  a 
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similar  n'siimi-  of  (  Aaitral  Ainoricaii  mines  in  l!HI,  wliirlt  is  \alnal)le,  as  t(»i  little  is 
writtim  serinttsly  uti  the  mitiitie  jxissihilities  atnl  activities  of  those  I’epnhlies.  More 
s|ie(  ilieally  stmlied  is  the  “Electrostatic  work  at  Cananea,  Mexico,”  in  MIik.s  (uxi 
Mitlio'/s  iipf  .lanuary,  1!II2,  .showing  how  the  |iroperty  ol  the  Caltttnet  Ac  Sotiora  Minim; 
t'o.  is  eomlneteil.  'I'he  fttiihnii/  I’m jiloi/ti .s'  Mdi/iniiu  for  .lanttary.  I!ir_*,  devotes  12 
jiatres  to  a  careful  rl■|)orl  oti  the  Ke])ithlies  of  Sottth  America.  ealliti<:  it  “Railroads  of 
Republics”  to  attract  the  attetition  of  its  readers,  who  are  largely  ])ractieal  railroad 
tneti,  to  the  aeeorn plishtnetits.  jtroirress,  atid  jxissihilities  of  Sontli  .\ineriea. 

'the  Ki  >/  ll'p.vt  litiiliiitij  eives  the  story  of  the  lately  ojietied  line  across  the  keys  of 
Florida,  with  the  jihotoefajih  of  the  cold  casket  jiresetited  to  Mr.  Flagler  by  the  em- 
jiloyees  on  the  date  the  road  was  i,|)ene(l,  .Jatitiary  22,  liH2.  The  India  Rnhhcr  .laarnal 
for  .latiuarv  27.  I!H2.  atialyzes  “The  Balata  Industry  of  British  Guiana,”  althotnrh 
more  is  said  aliont  labor  eonditiotis  iti  the  (itiiatias  thati  would  be  surtnised  from  the 
hetiditie.  “The  Sewer  System  of  Habana”  is  ati  exjilanatorv  arlieh*  in  the  Scleittijie 
Ann  l  ira n  ( Sn|>|)letnetit  i  for  I  >eeetnb(>r  2:1.  I!H  I ,  devoted  to  a  eomjilete  tiarration  of  the 
cost,  eneitteeritie.  atid  ojieralioti  of  the  otltl  tniles  of  sejiarate  sewer,  of  which  I!I5  miles 
had  been  eotnjileted  at  the  end  of  the  y<“ar,  the  estitnateil  cost  of  the  whoh*  beine 
•'?  14.tMI0.00tl  cold.  “  The  Botany  of  Coffee  ”  i.s  stated  iti  The  Tea  and  ( 'offee  Trade  .lour- 
/m/ for  .lanttary,  I!II2.  I  l-jiaee  history  of  “ Primitive  Carriers,  the  <irii;iti  atid  evo¬ 
lution  of  transjiortatioti,"  with  :lo  illustrations  of  all  sorts  of  vehicles,  itieludins; 
sevt'ral  from  l.atiti  .\tneriea,  fortns  the  chief  article  iti  The  Sj)(d.r.sman  for  Iteeember. 
Kill.  “American  Export  Trade,”  with  all  its  defects  atid  eommendable  featttres,  is 
disetissed  in  The  Te.rtile  Mannfarinrer  for  .lanttary  IS.  1!I12;  and  the  .same  topic, 
e.sjiecialli-  as  cotnjiared  with  that  of  other  nations,  receives  jtidiciotis  criticism,  with 
liitits  for  its  exjiatision,  in  'The  American  Er/iorter  for  Iteeember,  Iflll.  Th(‘  same 
jieriodieal  iti  its  .lanttary,  lill2.  issue  jiays  de.served  jiraise  to  the  “Peruvian 
Information  Bureau  ”  established  iti  New  York  under  tlie  able  niatiaeement  of  Mr. 
I liiririnson,  the  I’lTuviati  cotisul  general  iti  that  city.  l‘'itrth(‘r  on  “Modern  Methods 
in  Well  Drilling,”  with  two  striking  illustrations  of  the  Pearson  jru.shi'r near  'ruxjiatti. 
.Mexico,  are  di.scussed,  atid  the  story  of  “  Making  Peanut  Butter  ”  is  jileasantly  told 
iti  the  iiuttiber  for  Xovetnber,  l!ll  I.  “United  States  Commercial  Methods  in  South 
America”  reciuves  (jitite  a  tnodicittn  of  ajijiroval  iti  'The  Hritixh  'Trade  .Journal  for 
Iteeember  I,  lilli,  irivinj;  esjiecial  jiraise  to  tin*  tinwcantile  agency  of  the  main  New 
York  oflice  establi.shed  itt  Ibtenos  Aires.  “Sponges”  atid  their  itnporlatice  in  indtts- 
try.  with  suusrestiotis  for  their  tttilization  iti  modern  drug-store  e<iiti]inient,  is  the  title 
of  a  leadittg  article  iti  tin*  American  J>ruffi/i.st  for  .lanttary.  1012.  “The  Brazilian 
Navy”  is  exjilaitied  in  .sVn'yiyit/n/  Illn.strated  for  .latiuarv  li,  1012.  .\  humorous  editorial. 
“Cactus  Comes  into  its  Own,”  totin'  credit  of  that  abused  jdant.  ajijiear.s  in  'Thi 
I'ajier  Mill  for  December  20,  l!H  1. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  MAR.  16,  1912.* 


Mimk'ipul  biulgf't  of  Uiioiios  Aires,  11II2 . 

HKAZIl.. 

Now  linuilian  rogiilutions  oom  orniiig  oonsiilar  iuvoioo 

I’ajxT . 

Hraziliau  taritl . 


to  use  loi  al  woods  in  construction  of  tiovcrnnicnt  works. 
CIIII.E. 

liiianiwos  (a  wild  aniina  (Ktssiblc  to  donicsticat  ) . 

Automolnles . 

Business  and  commercial  conditions  in  1911 . 


gineer  to  study  petroleum:  irrigation  sysU-m;  i-argo  of  ruble 
|K)llin  (Chilean  oak);  extensions  in  telegraph  lines:  nitrate 
works:  study  of  <|uestion  of  raising  sugar:  naval  engin(K.'ring 
school  at  Talcahiiano. 


Dec. 

R.  .M.  Bartlcman. consul  gen- 
eral,  Bnenos  .Aires. 

1912 

Jan. 

' :! 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

.  Jan. 

12 

JiiliiLs  G.  Lay.  consul  gen¬ 
eral.  Rio  lie  Janeiro. 

\  Jan. 

Do. 

.  Jan. 

2s 

Do. 

Keb. 

Do. 

.  Jan. 

I.'i 

A.  .A.’iWinslow.  consul.  \  al 
parai.'^o. 

.  Jan. 

\{* 

Do. 

.  ...do. 

Do. 

.  Jan. 

2(1 

Do. 

Jan. 

22 

Do. 

Motor  vehicles . . 

News  and  trade  pa|iers . . 

(in  A. 

Culture  o  isea-islan  ueotton  in  Cuba . 

Sale  of  sawmill  ami  woodworking  machinery  in  Orieiite,  Cuba 


I'eb.  1(1  I.  A.  .Manning,  consul,  liar 
ramiuilla. 

Keb.  hi  <1.  II.  KemjX'r,  consul.  Car¬ 
tagena. 


Culture  o  isea-islan  Ueotton  in  Cuba .  Keb.  9  H.  I’.  Slarretl,  deputy  con¬ 

sul  gimeral.  llabaiia. 

Sale  of  sawmill  ami  woodworking  machinery  in  Orieiite,  Cuba . .  Keb.  15  H.  K.  Iloladay,  consul,  .''an- 

liago. 

Organization  of  a  new  steamship  line  between  New  Orleans  and  Keb.  10  H.  K.  .Starrelt.  deptilv  con- 
Habana.  sill  general,  Ilabana. 

nOMI.NKAX  REiani,ic. 


Mining  and  (piarrving  maehinerv .  Jan.  22  C.  M.  Hathaway,  consul. 

I’uerto  data. 

Opening  of  National  Bank  of  Santo  Domingo .  Keb.  4  M'.  \V.  Ku.ssell,  rniii-d 

States  minister,  .'-aiito  Do¬ 
mingo. 

Dominican  notes:  Bananas;  cotton:  harbor  iminovement:  Keb.  0  C.  M.  Hathaway,  consul, 

money-order  system  susiiended;  railroad  iM'tternieiit.  I’nerto  data. 


Parcel  post  of  Ecuador . 

GUATEMALA. 

steel  tanks,  smoke  stacks,  and  plate  work. 


Jan.  IS  H.  11.  Dietrich,  consul  gen- 
eral.'Ouayaciuil. 


Ilice-mill  maehinerv .  Keb.  9 

Duties  on  metal  building  materials.  Market  for  steel  furniture  .  Feb.  13 


Jan.  31  Oeo.  .\.  Bucklin,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Guatemala  Cilv. 

Keb.  9  Do. 

Feb.  13  Do. 


Decree  regarding  contract  for  loan  for  sum  necessary  to  allow  re-  Jan.  30  U.  \y .  Furniss,  United  Slat 


moval  of  two-fifths  of  25  i>er  cent  surtax  on  importations. 
HONIIURAS. 

Failure  of  .American  firms  to  send  price  lists . 


minister,  Port-au-l'rinct 


Failure  of  .American  firms  to  send  price  lists .  Jan.  24  A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul,  Te¬ 

gucigalpa. 

Rate  of  exchange .  Feb.  3  J.  II.  M  atts,  vice  consul, 

1  Puerto  Cortes. 

>  This  does  not  re.present  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  mmle  by  consular  officers  in  Latin  .America,  but 
merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  tlm  Pan  .American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  institution. 
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Reports  receieed  up  to  Mur.  15,  1912 — Continued. 


Title. 

MEXICO. 


Date.  I  Author. 


Sheet-nietal  builduig  material . ;  Jan.  24  j 

Tents,  awnings,  canvas  covers,  etc . do . ' 

Number  of  rubber  plantations  and  their  product .  Jan.  27  j 

Raincoats .  Jan.  30 

Export  duty  on  bullion . do . 

Export  data  from  the  Mazatlan  consular  district  for  year  1911 _ • . .  .do . | 


Fiber  plants . do ! 

Rat  and  roach  paste . do . 

Ixtle  fiber  and  use  of  machinery  for  extracting  it .  Feb,  t> 

Tin  roofing  caps . !...do . 

Cane  planting  m  San  Luis  Potosi .  Feb.  9 

Ice-making  machinery . do _ 


Graphite  products . do. 

Electric  apparatus,  telephones,  etc . ' . . .do. 

Motorcars  and  taxicab  service  in  Mexico  City . do. 


White  heron  and  egret  plumes .  Feb.  12 

Piling . ! .  ..do . I 

European  fruit  trees  for  Mexico .  Feb.  13, 


Exports  of  the  Ciudad  Poriirio  Diaz  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  of  America  for  years  ended  Dec.  31, 19inand  1911. 

Exports  of  the  (Mudad  Porflrio’Diaz  consular  district  to  all  coun¬ 
tries  for  year  ended  Doc.  31,  1911. 

Egret  plumes . 

Report  on  sale  of  sawmill  and  woodworking  machinery  in  foreign 
countries. 

PARAQUAT. 

Report  on  imports  and  exports  of  Paraguay  for  1910 . 

Reports  correcting  error  in  report  on  imports  and  exports  of  Para¬ 
guay  for  1910. 

Sale  of  proprietary  medicines,  regulations  and  tariff  duties . 

PERU. 

Increase  of  freight  rites  between  ports  of  Europe  and  Peru,  and 
vice  versa. 

URUGUAY. 

The  1908  census  of  Uruguay . 


Feb.  14  \ 

.  ..do . ’ 

Feb.  15  : 
Feb.  19  I 

1 

Jan.  10  I 
Jan.  11  I 
Jan.  12  I 

Jan.  15 

Jan.  13 


Trade  in  canned  goods  in  Uruguay . 

South  American  importations  from  Europe . 

Manufacture  of  glass  in  Uruguay . 

Jerked  beef  industry  in  1911 . 

Value  of  foreign  commerce  of  Uruguay  for  year  1911 . 

Uruguay  tariff  on  agricultural  machinery,  seeds,  binder  twine.. . 

VENEZUELA. 

Tariff  change  in  Venezuela . 

Contract  for  artesian  well  machinery . 

Contract  for  construction  of  tine  of  railway  between  Caracas  and 
Guatire. 

Game  and  rat  traps,  halter  chains,  and  silverware . 

Exemptions  from  duty  for  conces-sions . 

Decree  regarding  sawdust  of  cork  with  glue  and  classification  in 
the  second  class  of  tariff. 

New  customs  classifications . 

Children’s  play  clothes — duties . 

Floor  polishes,  suggests  experiments  to  exterminate  wood-de- 
stroving  insects. 

Translation,  pedagogic  library . 


Jan.  15  I 
Jan.  16 
Jan.  22 
Jan.  23  I 
Jan.  24 
Jan.  25 


Jan.  10  I 

Jan.  13 
...do . I 

Jan.  20  j 

Jan.  22  , 
Jan.  25  I 

Jan.  27  i 

Feb.  5  i 
.  ..do . 

Feb.  10  ; 


Frederick  Simpich,  consul, 
Ensenada. 

Do. 

A.  J.  Lespinasse,  consul, 
Frontera. 

J.  ('.  Allen,  deputy  consul 
general,  Monterey. 

Do. 

W.  E.  Alger,  consul,  Mazat¬ 
lan. 

J.  II.  Johnson,  consul,  Mata- 
moros. 

V’.  Dye,  consul,  Nogales. 

G.  Carothers,  consular  agent, 
Torreon. 

•tmold  Shanklin, consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Mexico  City. 

W.  L.  Honnoy,  consul,  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

F.  Simpich,  consul,  Ense¬ 
nada. 

Do. 

Do. 

Arnold  Shanklin,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Mexico  City. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  consul,  Mata- 
moros. 

Do. 

W.  W.  Canada, consul,  Vera¬ 
cruz. 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul,  Ciu¬ 
dad  Porfirio  Diaz. 

Do. 

G.  Schmutz,  consul,  Aguas- 
calientes. 

P.  E.  Holland,  consul,  Sal¬ 
tillo. 


Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  consul, 
.■Vsuncion. 

Do. 

Do. 


W.  H.  Robertson,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Callao. 


F.  W.  Coding,  consul,  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul. 
La  Giiaira. 

Do. 

Jefferson  Caffery,  charge  d’af¬ 
faires,  Caracas. 

T.  W.  Voetter,  consul.  La 
Guaira. 

Do. 

Jefferson  Caffery,  charged ’af¬ 
faires,  Caracas. 

T.  W.  Voetter,  consul.  La 
Guaira. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


EXTRADITION  TREATY  WITH  SWITZERLAND. 

Tlie  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  extradition  treaty  between 
the  representatives  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Switzerland, 
negotiated  and  signed  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  on  November  21, 
1906,  and  approved  by  the  Argentine  Congress  on  October  7,  1911, 
was  duly  made  in  Buenos  Aires  on  December  6,  1911,  at  which  time 
the  treaty  became  operative. 

THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  FOR  1012. 

The  budget  of  the  Federal  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
for  1912  estimates  the  receipts  at  89,281,681.37  pesos  gold,*  and 
123,651,718.75  pesos  paper,*  while  the  expenditures  are  given  as 
29,904,343.46  pesos  gold  and  245,680,118.68  pesos  paper. 

CUSTOMS  REVENUES,  PORT  OF  BUENOS  AIRES,  IN  1011. 

The  customs  revenues  collected  at  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1911 
amounted  to  1,273,576.46  gold  pesos  on  imports,  and  1,273,576.46 
paper  pesos. 

DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CAPITAL. 

At  the  beginning  of  1912  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  contained 
1,360,406  inliabitants,  an  increase  in  1911  of  43,243.  The  number 
of  marriages  occurring  in  1911  were  13,113,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  22,869.  The  births  in  1911  numbered  47,820. 

MUNICIPAL  BUDGET  OF  BUENOS  AIRES,, 

The  municipal  budget  submitted  by  the  intendant  or  mayor  of 
Buenos  Aires  estimates  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  that  city 
for  1912  as  follows;  Receipts,  46,103,066.91  paper  pesos,  and  ex¬ 
penditures  44,975,705.81  paper  pesos,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
1,127,361.10  pesos. 

SHIPMENTS  OF  GRAIN  FROM  BUENOS  AIRES  IN  1911. 

The  shipments  of  grain  from  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1911 
amounted  to  1,460,000  tons,  made  up  as  follows:  Wheat,  950,000; 
corn,  30,000;  flaxseed,  250,000;  and  oats,  230,000.  The  total 
exports  of  grain  from  the  Republic  during  the  year  referred  to 
aggregated  3,480,000  tons,  so  that  the  exports  from  the  port  of 
Buenos  Aires  were  more  that  40  per  cent  of  the  quantity  of  grain 
exported  from  the  whole  Republic  during  the  year. 


>  Gold  peso  --  $0.9(io  United  States  gold. 
*  Paper  peso— tO.423  United  States  gold. 
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COMMERCE  OF  POSADAS  IN  1911. 

The  number  of  steamers  entering  the  port  of  Posadas,  a  port  on 
tlie  upper  Parana  River  opposite  the  port  of  Encarnacion,  Paraguay, 
in  1911,  was  845,  witli  a  capacity  of  60,092  tons  of  mercliandise, 
while  the  number  of  steamers  clearing  from  that  port  was  821,  with 
a  registry  of  59,929  tons  of  merchandise.  During  the  same  period 
301  and  205  sailing  vessels,  respectively,  entered  and  cleared  from 
said  port. 

NEW  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  AT  ROSARIO. 

A  school  of  practical  agriculture  is  to  be  established  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  Chavigne  Island  opposite  Rosario.  One  hundred 
hectares  of  land,  part  of  which  is  slightly  under  water,  will  be  used 
for  the  school. 

RAILWAY  CONCESSIONS  IN  1911. 

In  1911  twenty- two  railway  concessions  were  granted  by  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Government  covering  the  construction  of  new  railways,  the 
building  of  branches,  and  the  extension  of  railways  already  in  opera¬ 
tion.  A  brief  r6sum6  is  given  below  of  the  construction  undertaken 
in  1911  under  these  concessions: 

The  building  of  a  line  of  a  meter  gauge  from  Reconquista,  in  the  Province  of  Santa 
Fe,  to  parallel  28,  passing  through  the  Avellaneda,  Las  Garzas,  Ocampo,  San  Antonio, 
Las  Toscas,  and  Florencia  colonies,  was  rapidly  pushed  forward  by  a  French  company. 

On  the  Pacific  branch  authority  was  given  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Arribenos  to  the  junction  with  the  projected  line  from  Alberti  to  Sampacho. 

The  construction  of  the  lines  and  branches  of  the  Northern  Railway  of  1.666-meter 
gauge  was  undertaken  by  the  Buenos  Aires  &  Western  Railway  Co.  (Ltd.),  commencing 
at  kilometer  56^  of  the  La  Zanja  to  Gonzalez  Moreno  branch,  extending  in  a  south¬ 
westerly  direction  through  the  Pampa  Central  Territory  to  the  station  of  Quemu- 
Quemu  on  the  Bahia  Blanca  and  Northwestern  Railway,  and  from  thence  to  Telen 
and  Toay. 

The  construction  of  the  San  Cristobal  to  Laguna  Palmar  Railway,  a  1-meter-gauge 
line,  was  undertaken  by  the  Santa  Fe  Land  Co.  This  road  will  run  from  San  Cristobal , 
cross  the  Salado  River,  and  terminate  at  Palmar  Lake. 

A  line  of  the  Argentine  Harbor  Co.  will  run  from  Samborombon  Bay  to  Trenque 
Lauquen,  with  branches  to  Junin,  Pila  al  Azul,  and  Chascomus. 

A  concession  was  given  to  a  French  company  for  the  construction  of  a  1-meter- 
gauge  railway  to  the  Pilcomayo  River.  This  line  will  start  from  a  point  on  the  La 
Sabana  to  Barranqueras  Railway,  will  cross  the  Bermejo  River  at  or  near  Presidente 
Rocas,  and  terminate  in  the  Pilcomayo  River  opposite  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 

The  Chos  Malal  Coal  Co.  obtained  a  concession  to  construct  a  1.674-meter-gauge 
railway  from  Puerto  Belgrano  or  Bahia  Blanca  to  a  point  in  Chile  opposite  Los  Angeles. 

The  Central  Argentine  Railway  obtained  concessions  to  construct  a  number  of  main 
lines  and  several  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic. 

Francisco  Doll  &  Co.  were  given  permission  to  construct  railways  between  General 
Acha,  Pampa  Territory',  and  Port  San  Antonio  in  the  Rio  Negro  Territory;  between 
Carahue  and  Port  San  Antonio;  between  General  Acha  and  Bahia  Blanca;  and  two 
branches  from  points  on  the  main  line.  The  gauge  of  these  railways  is  1.676  meters. 
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Other  coneessions  were  given  for  the  construction  of  railway  lines  from  Santa  Fe  to 
the  Rio  Bermejo  River;  from  Mar  del  Plata  to  Chos  Malal,  and  from  thence  to  the 
boundary  line  near  Antuco,  Chile;  from  Embarcacion  to  Bolivia;  from  Santiago  del 
Estero  to  Rosario  de  la  Frontera  in  the  Province  of  Salta;  and  from  Ciudad  Rio  IV, 
in  the  Province  of  Cordoba,  to  Mar  del  Plata. 


BANK  PROFITS  FOR  LAST  HALF  OF  1911. 

The  profits  of  five  of  tlie  principal  banks  of  the  Kepublic  of  Bolivia 
during  the  last  half  of  1011  were  as  follows: 

Bolivianos.! 


Mercantile  Bank. . .  44, 873.  83 

Argandofia  Bank .  37, 083. 31 

Industrial  Bank .  50, 337. 05 

National  Bank .  63, 741.  87 

National  Mortgage  Bank .  68,329. 19 


MUNICIPAL  SCHOOLS  OF  COCHABAMBA. 

The  13  municipal  schools  of  Cochabamba  have  an  enrollment  of 
1,050  pupils.  The  largest  of  these  schools  contains  217  pupils  and 
the  smallest  22. 

NEW  SOAP  FACTORY. 

The  new  soap  factory  of  the  Industrial  Co.,  of  Cochabamba,  known 
as  “La  Estrella.”  is  now  in  operation  and  is  supplying  a  fine  quality 
of  pure  soap  to  consumers  in  the  vicinity.  The  factory  is  fitted 
up  with  new  machinery’-,  and  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  industrial  enterprises  of  Cochabamba. 

THE  HUANUNI  TIN-MINING  DISTRICT. 

Considerable  activity  has  recently  been  shown  in  the  Huanuni 
tin-mining  district  of  Bolivia,  one  of  the  richest  producers  of  tin  in 
the  country.  The  large  interests  of  Peny  and  Duncan  have  been 
transferred  to  another  native  capitalist,  the  consideration  in  the 
transaction  being  more  than  half  a  million  pounds  sterling. 

The  consummation  of  this  sale  settles  the  boundarj’^  litigation 
between  the  buyer  and  the  sellers  and  makes  the  former  the  largest 
producer  of  tin  in  the  Republic.  The  tendency  to  concentrate  the 
large  tin-mining  interest  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  Bolivian 
capitalists,  some  of  whom  are  at  present  interested  in  the  building 
of  railways  in  the  Republic,  is  regarded  by  the  Bolivian  press  as  a 
favorable  step  to  retain  at  home  the  profits  produced  in  the  tin¬ 
mining  industry  and  the  further  investment  of  the  profits  in  new 
enterprises  of  the  countrv. 


‘  Boliviano— approximately  $0.39  United  States  gold. 
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PALMAR  HIGHWAY. 

Tho  tJovenunout  of  Bolivia  has  accepted  tlie  proposal  of  Copertiuo 
Ardaya  to  construct  a  public  highway  which  will  unite  Yungas  del 
Palmar  to  the  Cochabamba  to  Chimore  highway.  Bridges  w'ill  have 
to  be  erected  over  seven  streams,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Cachi 
Kiver.  The  entire  highway  is  to  be  completed  within  three  and 
one-half  years. 

THE  COCHABAMBA  TO  TARATA  RAILWAY. 

The  Cochabamba  to  Tarata  liailway,  popularly  known  as  the 
Valley  Jiailway,  is  expected  to  reach  Tarata  in  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber  of  the  present  year.  The  roadbed,  bridges,  and  culverts  of  this 
line  are  being  solidly  constructed,  and  the  road  when  completed  will 
be  one  of  the  best  built  railways  in  the  Bepublic. 


BRAZIL 


CABINET  CHANGE. 

The  President  of  the  Kej)ublic  has  appointed  Jose  Carlos  Barbosa 
Gonfalves,  minister  of  public  works,  to  take  the  place  of  J.  J.  Seabra, 
resigned. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

By  act  of  the  National  Congress,  approved  by  the  signature  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  a  decree  (No.  2543A,  Jan.  5,  1912),  has 
been  issued  to  establish  ways  and  means  to  develop  rubber  culture 
of  all  kinds;  and  to  aid  the  collection  and  preparation  of  extracted 
rubber. 

The  Executive  is  authorized  to  open  credit  accounts  toward  the 
furtherance  of  these  ends,  and  also  to  conduct  credit  oi)erations  in  a 
commercial  way,  whenever  that  may  seem  advisable.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  an  experiment  school  and  farm  is  to  be  established  in  the 
Territory  of  Acre,  and  in  the  States  of  Amazonas,  Matto  Grosso, 
Para,  Maranhao,  Piauhy,  and  Baliia.  Other  farms  of  somewhat 
similar  purpose  will  later  be  located  in  other  States. 

IMMIGRANTS  THROUGH  RIO  IN  1011. 

Immigrants  to  the  number  of  72,900  entered  the  port  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1911.  A  large  proportion  of  these  came  from  Portugal 
and  Spain,  with  a  considerable  number  from  Italy  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries. 
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IMMIGRATION  INTO  THE  STATE  OF  SAO  PAULO  IN  1911. 

According  to  official  reports  the  movement  of  immigrants  through 
the  port  of  Santos  for  the  year  of  1911,  was  50,957,  as  compared  to 
37,690  for  1910.  Departures  for  the  same  periods  were  27,318  and 
30,761,  respectively.  Of  the  50,957  immigrants  in  1911,  the  heaviest 
numbers  came  from  Italy  with  17,849,  Portugal  with  13,796,  and 
Spain  with  11,276. 

PRACTICAL  COURSES  IN  FARM  METHODS. 

There  has  just  been  inaugurated  in  the  school  of  agriculture  several 
courses  in  applied  veterinar}*  science,  in  technical  zoology,  and  in 
management  of  the  dairy.  The  farm  is  situated  near  the  station  of 
Pinlieiro,  about  two  hours  and  a  half  by  rail  on  the  Central  Railway 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  has  bacteriologic  laboratories,  butter  and 
cheese  machinery',  ice  plants  and  cold  storage  cellars,  isolation 
quarters  for  sick  animals,  hygienic  stables  and  pens,  model  pasture 
lands,  a\’iaries,  and  apiaries.  A  riding  course  is  also  laid  out  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  school.  All  conditions  witliin  the  country,  both 
tropical  and  temjierate,  are  to  be  imitated,  in  order  to  study  farm 
animals  and  products  needed  by  them,  under  normal  surroundings. 

BRAZILIAN  COASTWISE  SERVICE. 

In  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  secretary*  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  public  works,  under  authorization  by  the  State,  has  called  for 
tenders  for  a  navigation  service  between  the  ])ort  of  Santos  and  other 
ports  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  between  Santos  and  other  ports 
of  the  Republic.  Bids  will  be  received  up  to  May  31,  1912.  The 
northern  line  contemplated  extends  from  Santos  to  Manaos  on  the 
Amazon;  the  southern  line  extends  from  Santos  to  Corumba  on  the 
Rio  Paraguay.  While  the  time  is  now  too  short  for  participation  in 
tliis  concession  by  North  American  steamsliip  companies,  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  e^^dence  of  the  ambitious  plans  actuating  Brazil  for  the 
development  of  the  coastwise  service. 

DISCOVERY  OF  NEW  DIAMOND  MINES. 

New  diamond  mines  covering  a  large  area  and  rich  in  jirecious 
stones  of  fine  quality  have  been  discovered  on  the  Garzas  River  in 
the  State  of  Goyaz.  More  than  400  miners  are  at  present  engaged  in 
these  fields.  It  is  claimed  that  the  gems  are  to  be  found  at  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  surface. 

PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  INTERIOR  RAILWAYS. 

Engineers  have  been  set  at  work  and  serious  study  has  been  given 
to  the  project  to  construct  a  railway  as  a  ])rolongation  of  the  system 
of  the  Central  (national)  line  between  the  station  at  Pirapora  in 
the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  almost  straight  northward  across  the 
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interior  of  Brazil  to  tlie  city  of  Para  (Belem)  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon.  This  will  be  substantially  a  trunk  line  connection  between 
the  north  and  south,  making  no  detour  to  reach  the  seaports  of 
Bahia,  Pernambuco,  Parahyba,  Alagoas,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte, 
Ceara,  Piauhy,  and  Maranhao,  some  of  the  cities  of  which  States 
already  have  railroads;  these  can,  however,  be  joined  to  the  through 
line  by  branches,  thus  placing  the  seaboard  and  the  interior  in  close 
touch  with  each  other  and  with  the  national  capital,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  entire  distance  in  a  straight  line  may  amount  to  about  3,000 
kilometers  (about  1,000  miles),  but  there  will  be  few  severe  diffi¬ 
culties  to  surmount,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  lands  to  be 
opened  by  such  an  enterprise  are  highly  productive,  suitable  to 
colonization,  and  of  great  future  economic  value. 

RAIL  COMmiNICATION  WITH  URUGUAY. 

The  conclusion  is  announced  of  the  work  on  the  railway  across 
the  Brazilian-Uruguayan  frontier  between  the  cities  of  Santa  Anna 
do  Livramento  in  Brazil  and  Rivera  in  Uruguay.  This  will  allow 
passengers  and  freight  to  be  transported  from  one  country  to  the 
other  without  change,  as  it  connects  the  railway  systems  of  the  two 
Republics  already  in  operation. 


ADOPTION  OF  CONVENTIONS  OF  POSTAL  CONGRESS. 


The  Congress  of  Chile  has  approved  the  conventions,  rules,  and 
regulations  adopted,  ad  referendum,  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Republic  of  Cliile  on  February  2,  1911,  at  the  South  American  Con¬ 
tinental  Postal  Congress  held  at  Montevideo.  The  countries  whose 
representatives  were  parties  to  these  conventions,  rules,  and  regu¬ 
lations  were  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Chile,  Ecuador^ 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

NEW  CHILEAN  DEPARTMENT  OF  RAILWAYS. 

American  Minister  Henry  P.  Fletcher  reports  from  Santiago  that 
the  Congress  of  Chile  has  recently  passed  a  law,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  President,  creating  the  new  department  of  railways 
under  the  charge  of  the  ministr}'  of  industry  and  public  works. 

IMMIGRATION  IN  1011. 

In  191 1  the  number  of  immigrants  entering  Chile  through  the  agency 
of  the  bureau  of  colonization  and  immigration  was  606.  The  pros¬ 
pects  for  1912  indicate  that  this  number  will  be  considerably  increased 
during  the  present  year. 
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CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  AT  ANTOFAGASTA,  1911. 

The  customs  receipts  of  the  Department  of  Antofagasta,  whose 
cliief  port  is  the  city  of  Antofagasta,  amounted  in  1011  to  32,653,092 
jtesos  (paper),*  as  compared  with  27,241,129  pesos  (paper)  in  1910. 
The  greater  jtart  of  tlie  receijtts  was  from  the  export  tax  on  shipments 
of  nitrate. 

COPPER  SMELTER  AT  EL  TENIENTE. 

A  copjter  smelter  has  been  established  at  El  Teniente,  Chile,  with 
a  capacity  of  20  tons  of  bar  copper  per  day.  The  first  shipment  of  35 
tons  of  bar  copper  was  made  to  Liver])ool. 

PETROLEUM  IN  SOUTHERN  CHILE. 

Several  expeditions  have  been  sent  into  southern  Chile  to  prospect 
for  petroleum  in  districts  where  the  topography  and  formation  show 
the  existence  of  that  oil.  One  of  these  expeditions  recently  left 
Puerto  Montt  for  Manao  to  explore  a  petroleum  field  covering  1,600 
hectares  of  land.  Borings  will  be  made  in  different  places  and  a  full 
report  of  the  result  of  the  investigation  will  be  submitted  in  due  course. 

TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  CONCESSION. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  to  install  and  operate  for  a  period 
of  10  years  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  between  Santiago  and 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  with  an  intermediate  station  at  Curacavi.  Con¬ 
struction  work  must  be  commenced  within  six  months  and  terminated 
within  one  year  thereafter. 

CHILEAN  RAILWAYS  PLANNED  AND  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Paloma  to  San  Marcos  Railway  has  been  completed,  and  work 
on  the  Choapa  to  Salamanca  Railway  has  been  temporarily  suspended. 
On  the  Copiapo  to  Lagunas  Railway  rails  have  been  laid  for  a  distance 
of  174  kilometers,  and  a  complete  survey  of  the  Serena  to  Copiapo 
Railway  and  the  staking  of  the  line  for  a  distance  of  300  kilometers 
have  been  made,  while  the  Vallenar  and  Algarrobal  Railway,  com¬ 
prised  in  the  same  system,  will  soon  be  completed. 

Construction  work  on  the  San  Bernardo  to  Volcan  Railway  is 
actively  progressing,  some  variation  having  been  made  in  the  line  at 
the  point  w’here  it  crosses  the  Yeso  River.  On  the  Melipilla  to  San 
Antonio  Railway  the  station  at  Esmeralda  has  been  completed,  and 
the  fiscal  wharf  at  the  same  port  will  soon  be  terminated.  On  the 
Rancagua  to  Donihue  Railway  the  rails  have  been  laid  for  a  distance 
of  about  9  kilometers,  and  on  the  Alcones  to  Pichilemu  Railway  the 


■  Paper  peso— 10.215  United  States  gold. 
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work  of  construction  is  slowly  progressing,  while  the  Curico  to 
Ilualane  Railwaj’  will  be  completed  about  the  1st  of  May,  1912. 

The  plan  and  survey  of  the  Linares  to  Colbun  Railway  have  been 
modified,  and  the  (  hillan  to  Las  Termas  Railwa}’,  which  was  damaged 
by  floods,  has  been  almost  entirely  reconstructed.  Work  Avas  recently 
begun  on  the  Rucapecpien  to  Tome  and  Penco  Raihva}’’,  and  the  Pua 
to  Curacutin  Railway  has  been  constructed  up  to  kilometer  24. 

The  Puerto  Montt  Pier,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  works 
of  the  Osorno  to  Puerto  Montt  Railway,  has  been  completed,  and  the 
railway  itself  entered  the  city  about  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Ancud  to  Castro  Railway  was  opened  to  public  traffic  in  March 
last,  and  the  station,  warehouses,  and  other  buildings  at  Ancud  have 
been  finished.  A  substantial  stone  pier  150  meters  long  has  been  con¬ 
structed  at  Castro.  The  Ancud  to  Castro  line  is  100  kilometers  long 
and, cost  2,095,000  pesos  (gold).* 

ARICA  TO  LA  PAZ  RAILWAY. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  rails  had  been  laid  on  380  of  the 
438  kilometers  of  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway,  leaving  about  58 
kilometers  still  to  be  laid.  The  principal  tunnels  have  been  bored, 
and  the  work  of  strengthening  them  is  being  rapidly  carried  on.  The 
station  at  Arica  will  soon  be  completed,  and  the  telegraph  line  is  being 
extended  ahead  of  the  track-laying  sections.  Up  to  the  first  of  the 
year  this  railway  had  cost  £2,378,667  and  6,700,775  paper  pesos. 
Telegraphic  information  has  just  been  received  that  the  rails  of  the 
two  divisions  \vere  finally  united  March  2,  1912.  Formal  opening  of 
this  international  line  will  take  place  during  the  summer. 


POPULATION  CENSUS. 


A  new  population  census  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  was  taken  on 
March  4,  1912.  The  tabulated  returns  of  the  enumerators  will  not 
be  available  for  a  number  of  months. 

COLONIZATION  OF  THE  VAUPES  REGION. 

An  executive  decree,  issued  in  accordance  with  a  law  passed  in  1911, 
authorizes  the  intendant  of  Meta  to  proceed  with  plans  for  the  colo¬ 
nization  of  the  Vaupes  region.  The  sum  of  $10,000  is  made  available 
for  this  purpose. 


>  Gold  p«so—t0.365  United  States  gold. 
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PURCHASE  OF  AQUEDUCT  AT  BOGOTA, 

The  municipality  of  Bogota  has  negotiated  a  loan  of  $300,000  with 
the  Central  Bank  of  Bogota  for  the  purchase  of  the  Bogota  Aqueduct. 
The  bonds  covering  the  loan  bear  10  per  cent  interest  and  are  to  be 
redeemed  within  10  years,  but  may  run  for  a  longer  period  if  the 
municipality  is  unable  to  redeem  them  entirely  at  that  time. 

DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS  OF  MEDELLIN,  1911. 

In  1911  there  were  1,120  births  and  752  deaths  in  Medellin,  or  an 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  of  368.  During  the  year  in  question 
there  were  196  marriages  in  Medellin. 

PRIZE  ESSAY  OF  LAW  STUDENTS. 

The  law  students  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela  have  been 
invited  by  the  Lyceum  of  Political  Sciences  of  Caracas  to  participate 
in  a  competition  for  a  prize  essay  on  the  subject  of  “Organization  of 
penitentiary  regime  according  to  positive  penal  law.” 

SANITATION  OF  COLOMBIAN  PORTS. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Government  of  Colombia  has  given  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  sanitation  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  Re¬ 
public  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  central  board 
of  hygiene,  and  the  requirements  of  the  Sanitary  Convention  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  which  Colombia  is  a  party.  In  1910  the  Congress  of 
Colombia  voted  $30,000  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  sanitary 
stations  in  the  principal  ports  of  the  Republic,  and  in  the  budget  for 
1911  an  additional  sum  was  allowed  by  Congress  for  this  purpose. 

The  place  selected  for  beginning  this  sanitary  work  was  the  Island 
of  Puerto  Belillo,  near  Puerto  Colombia.  Here  the  necessary  buildings 
were  erected,  and  a  fully  equipped,  modern  sanitaiy  station,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  gardens,  will  be  completed  within  a  few  months.  No 
sanitary  station  is  maintained  at  Cartagena  because  of  the  proximity 
of  that  place  to  Colon  and  Puerto  Colombia.  Work  has  also  been 
commenced  on  the  Santa  Marta,  Buenaventura,  and  Tumaco  sanitary 
stations. 

Appropriations  have  been  made  to  complete  the  payments  on  two 
launches  and  a  Clayton  apparatus  for  the  Puerto  Colombia  sanitary 
station  and  for  an  electric-light  plant  and  a  potable  water  supply  for 
Belillo  Island.  Appropriations  have  likewise  been  made  for  the  sani¬ 
tary  stations  at  Buenaventura,  Tumaco,  and  Santa  Marta,  and  for 
the  selection  of  the  ground  and  the  construction  of  a  sanitary  station 
at  Cali. 
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COLOMBIAN  STEAMSHIP  ENTERPHISE. 

There  has  been  organized,  under  the  laws  of  Colombia,  a  trans- 
Atlantic  Colombian  steam  navigation  company  to  engage  in  freight 
traffic  between  United  States  ports  and  the  Colombian  ports  of  Car¬ 
tagena  and  Puerto  Colombia.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  $500,000 
and  has  been  subscribed  for  by  Colombians  and  foreigners.  For  the 
present  three  ships  will  be  employed  in  the  traffic. 

CLOTH  FACTORY  AT  BARRANQUILLA. 

A  new  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  is  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  Barranquilla.  The  factory  will  be  equipped  with  the  latest 
improved  machinery  and  will  be  up  to  date  in  every  respect. 

EXTENSION  OF  PEARL-FISHERY  CONCESSION. 

The  pearl-fishery  privileges  recently  granted  to  a  native  concession¬ 
aire  for  gathering  mother-of-pearl  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  been 
extended  until  December,  1912. 

ELECTRIC-LIGHT  PLANT  AT  SANTO  DOMINGO. 

The  municipality  of  Santo  Domingo  has  negotiated  with  local  capi¬ 
talists  for  the  installation  of  an  electric-fight  plant  in  that  town. 

JERICO  TO  PUEBLORICO  TELEGRAPH  LINE. 

Permission  has  been  given  to  a  citizen  of  Jerico,  Department  of 
Antioquia,  to  construct  a  telegraph  fine  from  Jerico  to  Pueblorico,  a 
distance  of  8  kilometers. 

MARIQUITA  TO  MANIZALES  AERIAL  RAILWAY. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  an  aerial 
railway  betw'een  Mariquita  and  Manizales  in  the  Department  of  Cal- 
das,  a  survey  of  the  fine  having  already  been  made  by  eminent 
engineers. 

SUBVENTION  OF  MANIZALES  TO  RIO  CAUCA  RAILWAY. 

The  Manizales  to  Rio  Cauca  Railway  has  been  subventioned  by 
the  Federal  Government  at  the  rate  of  $9,950  per  kilometer  of  railway 
constructed.  The  subvention  is  payable  in  gold  or  in  5  per  cent  gold 
bonds.  Arrangements  are  to  be  made  for  the  construction  of  100 
kilometers  of  the  fine  at  once. 

PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

Construction  work  on  the  Pacific  Railway,  which  starts  at  Buena¬ 
ventura  and  has  a  length  of  170  kilometers,  has  been  completed  to 
kilometer  140,  and  the  working  force  at  present  employed  upon  the 
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line,  incliuliii"  laborers,  engineers,  experts,  and  other  persons,  number 
about  l.tiOO  men.  The  rails  are  now  laid  within  30  kilometers  of  Cali, 
and  the  road  is  rapidly  approaching  that  city.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  entire  line,  which  is  being  constructed  with  English  capital,  will 
be  completed  in  1913. 


SURPLUS  OF  FEDERAL  RECEIPTS  OVER  EXPENDITURES  IN  1911. 


The  actual  receipts  of  the  Federal  Government  of  Costa  Rica  for 
1911  were  9,744,924.98  colones.*  The  estimated  receipts,  according 
to  the  budget  for  that  year,  were  7,580,000  colones,  so  that  the  actual 
revenues  for  1911  exceeded  the  estimated  amount  by  2,164,924.98 
colones. 

MUNICIPAL  BUDGET  OF  SAN  JOSE  FOR  1912. 

The  municipal  budget  for  San  Jose,  the  capital  of  the  Republic, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1912  gives  the  receipts  as  471,080  colones  and  the 
expenditures  as  804,751.61  colones,  which  leaves  a  deficit  of 
333,672.16  colones.  This  large  deficit  is  due  to  the  fact  that  during 
the  present  year  certain  obligations  (to  the  amount  of  309,980.61 
colones)  contracted  in  former  years  will  become  due.  In  addition  to 
these  payments  the  estimated  expenses  of  the  municipality  for  the 
year  referred  to  are  494,771  colones.  Limiting  the  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  municijiality  of  San  Jose  to  the  actual  amount 
necessary  to  administer  the  municipal  government  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  not  including  debts  previously  contracted,  the  estimated 
deficit  for  1912  becomes  only  23,961  colones. 

fBANK  NOTES  IN  CIRCULATION. 

The  bank  notes  in  circulation  in  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  at 
the  close  of  1911  amounted  to  4,097,165  colones,  as  compared 
with  3,952,465  colones  at  the  close  of  1910.  The  circulation  of  the 
different  banks  at  the  close  of  1911  was  as  follows: 


Colones. 

Bank  of  Costa  Rica .  1, 235, 585 

Commercial  Bank .  1,116,310 

Anglo  Bank .  607, 360 

Mercantile  Bank .  1,149,910 


This  circulation  of  bank  notes  was  secured  by  deposits  of  gold 
coin  to  the  value  of  2,683,469  colones. 


‘  Colon-approxlmately  10.48  United  States  gold. 
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Tlie  Commercial  Bank  and  the  Mercantile  Bank  propose  to  increase 
their  capital.  A  subscription  recently  opened  by  the  Commercial 
Bank  for  that  purpose  was  taken  up  at  40  per  cent  premium. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Government  intends  to  issue  a  million 
colones  in  gold  coins  of  2,  5,  and  10  colones  each. 

INCREASED  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

The  Government  of  Costa  Rica,  through  lectures  given  by  promi¬ 
nent  ollicials  of  the  department  of  fomento,  has  recommended  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Kejiublic  the  employment  of  agricultural  machinery 
similar  to  that  imported  by  the  department  of  agi'iculture  for  use  in 
the  agricultural  schools  and  farms  of  the  country. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  ON  THE  ARAGON  PLANTATION. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  to  use  the  waters  of  the  Porvenir 
Canyon  at  Turrialba,  Province  of  Cartago,  for  the  development  of 
electric  power  to  operate  a  sugar  refinery  established  on  the  Aragon 
plantation  and  for  use  m  preparing  coffee  for  the  market. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTS  FOR  HEREDIA. 

The  street  railway  company  of  Heredia  has  agreed  to  furnish  the 
town  of  Heredia  with  electricity  for  lighting  purposes,  and  has  com¬ 
menced  to  lay  the  wires  necessary  for  carrying  out  of  this  agreement. 

NEW  PUBLIC  HIGHWAYS. 

The  construction  of  a  public  highway  from  Grecia  to  the  rich 
agricultural  section  of  Toro  Amarillo  was  commenced  in  January  of 
the  present  year,  and  is  to  be  completed  within  a  few  months. 

The  completion  of  the  road  from  Cartago  to  La  Estrella  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  easy  communication  with  Santa  Maria  de 
Dota  has  been  ordered  by  the  department  of  public  works. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

The  receipts  and  e.vpenditures  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  expressed 
in  colones,  for  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  were  as  follows: 


j 

1909 

1910  : 

1911 

Receipts . 

Expenditures . . 

Colones. 

355,52.5 

306,840 

Colones. 

400,111 

383,584 

Colones. 

077,370 

580,750 

Surplus  or  deflcit . . . 

-11,321 

f 22, 527 

+90,620 

CONSUMPTION  OF  TOBACCO  IN  1911. 

The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Cuba  in  1911  was  180,537,250 
cigars,  231,613,261  boxes  of  cigarettes,  and  241,334  pounds  of  fine 
cut.  The  sale  of  internal-revenue  tobacco  stamps  during  the  same 
year  amounted  to  81,147,598.74. 

EXPORTS  OF  PINEAPPLES. 


The  exports  of  j)ineapples,  nearly  all  of  which  are  sliipped  to  the 
United  States,  from  1906  to  1911,  inclusive,  are  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table: 


Kilos. 

Value.  ! 

1  Kilos. 

Value. 

1900-7 . 

1907- 8 . 

1908- 9 . 

18,831,165 
!  23,034,395 

1  31,000,933 

1710,309 

910,474 

1,221,210 

1909-10... 

,  1910-11... 

. 1  32,851,340 

. 1  25,775,314 

51,303,698 

878,145 

BRANCHES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BANK. 

A  branch  of  the  National  Bank  has  been  established  at  Trinidad 
and  another  branch  of  the  same  bank  at  Habana.  This  latter  makes 
the  twenty-fifth  branch  of  the  principal  institution. 

NEW  WHARF  AT  CIENFUEGOS. 

Authorization  has  been  granted  for  the  construction  of  a  wharf  at 
Cienfuegos,  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara,  work  to  be  commenced 
within  three  months  from  February  13,  1912,  and  to  be  terminated 
within  nine  months  thereafter. 

AQUEDUCT  AT  SANTIAGO  DE  LAS  VEGAS. 

A  contract  has  been  made  for  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct  at 
Santiago  de  las  Vegas.  Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  aqueduct, 
and  its  construction  will  be  concluded  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

RIO  HONDO  BRIDGE. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  has  promulgated  a  law 
authorizing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Hondo  River. 
The  sum  of  830,000  has  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this 
purpose. 
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ELECTRIC  INSTALLATIONS. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  to  install  an  electric  plant  in  Sancti 
Spiritus  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  that  city  and  the  towns  of 
Zaza  del  Medio,  Cabiguan,  and  Guayos  with  electric  light  and  power, 
the  installation  to  be  completed  within  a  year  from  January  31,  1912. 

Permission  has  also  been  granted  to  install  an  electric  lighting  plant 
at  Guira  de  Helena,  in  the  Province  of  Habana,  said  plant  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  in  operation  on  or  before  February  6,  1913. 

The  Manzanillo  Water  &  Light  Co.  has  been  granted  a  concession 
to  furnish  electric  light  to  the  city  of  Manzanillo  in  the  Province  of 
Oriente,  the  necessary  installations  to  be  completed  within  a  period  of 
one  year  from  February  15,  1912. 

NEW  TELEGRAPH  LINES. 

The  Congress  of  Cuba  has  voted  an  appropriation  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  telegraph  lines  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  El  Caney  and 
El  Cobre.  The  construction  work  is  to  be  done  by  contract. 

PROPOSED  HABANA  TO  COJIMAR  RAILWAY. 

A  company  has  been  incorporated  in  Habana  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  7  kilometers  long  from 
Habana  to  Cojimar.  The  building  of  this  railway  will  necessitate  the 
construction  of  a  tunnel  under  the  bay  to  Casa  Blanca. 

THE  GIBARA  RAILWAY. 

The  receipts  of  the  Gibara  Railway  in  1911  from  freight  and  pas¬ 
senger  traffic  were  $132,431.16  and  the  expenditures  $121,913.36, 
showing  a  net  gain  during  the  year  of  $10,517.80.  This  railway  was 
organized  in  1883  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  and  its  assets  now  amount 
to  $813,675.35. 

PROPOSED  STREET  RAILWAY  IN  CARDENAS. 

Recent  press  advices  state  that  the  electric  light  company  at 
Cardenas  proposes  to  establish  a  street  railway  in  that  city  and  extend 
the  same  to  the  nearby  towns.  The  city  of  Cardenas  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  establishment  of 
this  proposed  tramway. 

PROPOSED  RAILWAY  FROM  FERNANDEZ  TO  PLACETAS. 

The  Cuban  Central  Railway  Co.  proposes  to  construct  a  railway 
from  Fernandez  to  Placetas,  provided  the  Government  will  grant  a 
subvention  of  $12,000  per  kilometer.  The  railroad  company  esti¬ 
mates  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  railway  at  $30,000  per 
kilometer.  The  proposed  railway  would  pass  through  VUla  de 
Trinidad  and  would  penetrate  a  rich  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
country. 
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THE  PROPOSED  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

Tile  proposed  Northern  Kailway  will  run  troin  Caibarien.  via 
Mentas,  to  Moron,  passing  through  a  rich  agricultural,  stock-raising, 
and  mining  country.  The  construction  company  has  petitioned  the 
Cuban  Congress  for  a  subvention  of  S6,000  per  kilometer,  and  if  this 
subvention  is  granted  or  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  in¬ 
terested  parties  effected,  the  work  of  building  the  railway  will  be 
commenced  within  a  very  short  time. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


The  Official  Gazette  of  the  Dominican  Republic  of  Januan*  10,  1912, 
contains  an  imjiortant  decree  concerning  the  normal  schools  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  a  reproduction  of  the  general  law  on  education 
which  is  modified  by  the  aforesaid  decree. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  IN  1911. 


The  customs  receipts  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1911  amounted 
to  S3, 485,086. 00,  as  compared  with  $3,203,420.80  in  1910,  an  increase 
of  $282,259.74  over  1910.  The  receipts  for  1911  were  made  up  of  the 
following  items: 

Duties  on  imports .  $3, 162,  729. 07 

Duties  on  exports .  22.5, 4.55.  41 

Fees,  fines,  etc .  97, 502. 12 

The  customs  receipts  from  the  port  of  Santo  Domingo  in  January, 
1912,  were  $120,360.90. 

BUDGET  OF  SANTIAGO  FOR  1912. 


The  municipal  budget  of  the  city  of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  for 
1912  amounts  to  $250,000,  out  of  which  $29,000  is  set  aside  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes. 

BANKING  ACTIVITIES. 


In  addition  to  the  National  Bank  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  was 
organized  by  an  influential  group  of  Dominican  capitalists,  and  which 
is  closely  associated  in  a  business  sense  with  large  American  and 
European  interests,  another  banking  establishment  has  established 
an  agency  at  Santo  Domingo.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada.  The  openmg  of  these  banks,  it  is  predicted,  will  stimulate 
and  greatly  benefit  all  lines  of  business,  commercial,  industrial,  and 
agricultural,  throughout  the  Republic. 
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NEW  TOBACCO  FACTORY  IN  SANTIAGO. 

A  cigar  and  cigarette  factory,  on  a  large  scale,  has  been  established 
in  the  city  of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  enterprise  is  a  stock  com})any  of  local  capitalists,  which  has 
among  its  shareholders  the  ])rincipal  merchants  and  dealers  of  tobacco 
in  that  important  commercial  center.  The  most  modern  machinery 
will  be  installed  in  this  factoiy,  which  will  be  fitted  and  equipped  in  an 
up-to-date  manner. 

STREET  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SANTO  DOMINGO. 

Great  activity  has  recently  been  noted  in  the  street  improvements  of 
the  city  of  Santo  Domingo.  At  the  present  time  some  20  streets  are 
undergoing  improvements  and  rejiairs,  including  the  laying  of  side¬ 
walks,  paving,  and  the  building  of  sewers.  More  than  400  men  are 
employed  on  these  works. 

RENEWAL  OF  CONTRUCTION  WORK  ON  PUBLIC  HIGHWAYS. 

The  Government  has  ordered  resumption  of  the  construction  work 
on  public  highways,  which  was  temjiorarily  suspended  a  few  months 
ago.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  liighways  which  will  now  be 
pushed  forward  to  completion  is  the  road  known  as  the  Carretera  del 
Oeste  or  Western  Highway,  which  will  connect  the  city  of  Santiago 
with  Monte  Cristi.  Other  important  roads  upon  which  work  will 
now  be  continued  are  those  of  Moca  to  La  Vega,  Azua  to  San  Juan, 
and  Barahona  to  Xeyba.  The  Jaina  Bridge  will  also  be  completed 
as  soon  as  the  mateiial  ordered  from  the  L^nited  States  for  this  pui^pose 
arrives. 
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HYGIENE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


A  board  of  public  hygiene  has  been  established  in  the  capital  of 
the  Republic  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  health  of  pupils 
who  attend  the  public  schools.  The  officers  of  the  board  consist  of 
a  sanitary  expert,  a  physician,  a  college  professor,  a  dentist,  and 
an  architect.  The  Federal  Government  has  approved  of  the  plan 
and  is  agreeably  disposed  to  cooperate  in  the  work  to  the  extent  of 
its  ability. 

PROPOSED  SHOE  FACTORY  AT  QUITO. 

A  modern  and  thoroughly  equipped  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes  is  being  planned  at  Quito.  Prominent  business 
men  now  extensively  engaged  in  the  tanning  industry’  are  behind 
28715— Bull.  4—12 - 9 
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this  movement.  The  supjily  of  raw  material  is  both  abundant  and 
of  good  quality,  so  that  there  is  even’  indication  of  a  jirosperous  growth 
of  this  new  business. 

MACHANGARA  RIVER  CHOCOLATE  FACTORY. 

A  chocolate  factory  is  soon  to  ho  installed  at  a  ])lace  known  as  the 
“Molino  de  la  Virgen”  (Mill  of  the  Virgin),  on  the  banks  of  the  Mach- 
angara  River.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  equipping  the 
factory  wth  the  latest  and  most  improved  machiner}’. 

ECUADORIAN  PRODUCTS  AT  THE  TURIN  EXPOSITION. 

Following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  various  objects  comjirising  the 
exliibit  of  the  Repubhc  of  Ecuador  at  the  Turin  Exposition:  Cabinet 
woods  illustrative  of  the  timber  resources  of  the  country;  an  interest¬ 
ing  collection  of  stuffed  and  mounted  birds;  a  sjilendid  display  of 
toquilla  straw  hats,  commonly  known  as  ‘M’anama’’  hats,  completed 
and  in  process  of  weaving;  a  beautiful  assortment  of  laces  and  drawn 
work;  a  unique  display  of  wooden  figures  rejiresenting  quaint  Indian 
customs  of  the  country;  exhibits  of  the  world-famed  cacao  of  the 
Re])ublic;  and  of  vegetable  ivory,  commercially  kno^\'n  as  “tagua”; 
valuable  samples  of  native  quinine,  cigarettes,  and  other  articles 
rejiresenting  the  resources,  commerce,  and  culture  of  Ecuador.  The 
exhibits  of  Ecuador  were  in  close  proximity  to  those  of  Venezuela 
and  Uruguay,  and  were  visited  by  thousands  of  people,  attracting 
the  special  attention  of  persons  interested  in  the  development  of 
South  American  trade  and  commerce. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  LUMBER  INDUSTRY  IN  TANDACATO. 

A  large  sawmill  has  been  established  in  the  wooded  region  of  the 
Tandacato  ranch,  a  district  abounding  in  commercial  and  cabinet 
woods  of  excellent  quality.  The  cart  road  which  has  been  opened 
between  Quito  and  San  Juan,  adjoining  the  Tandacato  ranch,  pro¬ 
vides  an  easy  outlet  to  Quito  for  the  lumber  produced  at  the  mill. 

At  the  present  time  the  installation  consists  of  a  set  of  12  vertical 
saws,  1  circular  saw,  and  a  large  planer  cajiable  of  planing  planks 
up  to  75  centimeters  in  width.  The  motive  power  is  supplied  by  a 
40-horsepower  turbine  engine,  and  the  mill  is  equipped  in  the  most 
modern  and  up-to-date  manner. 


SECOND  CONGRESS  OF  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS. 


The  P'irst  Congress  of  University  Students,  which  met  in  the  city 
of  San  Salvador,  Republic  of  Salvador,  during  Xovember,  1911,  and 
in  which  all  the  Republics  of  Central  America  were  inyited  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  arrangeil  for  the  holding  of  the  Second  Congress  of  University 
Students  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  during  May,  1912.  The  univer¬ 
sities  of  the  Central  American  Republics  have  commenced  to  select 
delegates,  and  preparations  are  being  made  in  the  city  of  Guatemala 
for  the  meeting  of  the  congress. 

INTEROCEANIC  RAILWAY  MONUMENT. 

On  January  19,  1912,  a  contract  w’as  made  by  the  Government  of 
Guatemala  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  the  Reyna  Barrios  Plaza, 
city  of  Guatemala,  to  commemorate  the  inauguration  of  the  Inter- 
oceanic  Railway  of  Guatemala.  The  monument  is  to  be  completed 
not  later  than  June  .30  of  the  present  j’ear. 

CUSTOM  REVENUES  AT  RETALHULEU. 

The  receipts  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala  from  the  Retalhuleu 
customhouse  for  the  second  half  of  1911  amounted  to  .‘5184,274,  of 
which  sum  .SI 80,063  were  for  im})ort  duties. 

PROPERTY  STATISTICS  IN  QUEZALTENANGO. 

The  second  census  <.>f  real  property  in  Quezaltenango  for  1911  showed 
2,586  registrations,  1,410  mortgages,  and  1,109  canceled  mortgages. 
These  mortgages  represent  a  value  of  1,714,037  pesos.* 


By  a  decree  issued  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  authority  is 
given  to  issue  1,011  bonds  for  the  internal  debt  of  Haiti.  Of  these, 
337  are  of  a  value  of  SI  ,000  gold  and  674  of  a  value  of  $500  gold 
each.  These  are  issued  by  the  National  Bank  of  Haiti,  and  bear 
annual  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent;  they  are  guaranteed  by  a 
charge  against  the  import  dues  of  a  fifth  ])art  of  25  per  cent  of  the 
amount  collected. 


>  Peso  =■  aiiproxiinately  10.40  United  States  gold. 
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GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  PRESIDENT. 

The  President  of  the  Kepiiblic  has  recentl.v  received  the  gold  medal 
commemorative  of  the  coronation  of  their  Britannic  Majesties  King 
George  and  Queen  Mary.  The  presentation  was  made  through  the 
British  consul  general  in  Port  au  Prince. 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCES. 

The  School  of  Applied  Sciences  (L’Ecole  des  Sciences  Aj>j)liquees) 
in  Port  au  Prince  celebrated  on  February  4,  1912,  the  tenth  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  foundation.  During  the  past  decade  it  has  gathered 
into  its  members  hip  most  of  the  active  scientific  men  of  the  Republic, 
and  has  become  a  strong  force  for  the  spread  of  authentic  information 
which  could  benefit  the  country. 

SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  AT  JACMEL. 

A  school  of  arts  and  crafts  (L’Ecole  d’^Vrts  et  Matiers)  has  been 
organized  in  Jacmel,  with  evening  classes.  A  suitable  location  has 
been  selected  and  every  care  has  been  taken  that  the  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  shall  be  such  as  are  j)roper  for  the  institution.  It  would  seem 
probable  that  the  Government  will  extend  financial  aid  to  the  school, 
as  it  will  meet  some  of  the  requirements  of  the  scheme  of  public 
instruction. 

INTEREST  IN  ATHLETIC  SPORTS. 

The  interest  in  sport  has  of  late  been  keenly  aroused  in  the  capital 
of  the  Republic,  and  several  clubs  have  been  formed  with  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  encouraging  atliletic  activity  among  the  young 
people.  On  February  7  and  26  exciting  games  of  football  were 
played  between  local  teams.  One  of  the  best-known  clubs  is  the 
U.  S.  H.,  which  signifies  I’L^nion  Sportive  Haitienne,  but  there  are 
several  others  in  the  larger  cities  as  well. 


PROPOSED  ISSUE  OF  GOLD  CUSTOMS  NOTES  FOR  1912. 


The  Government  of  Honduras,  through  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  subject  to  the  ap])roval  of  ('ongress.  proposes  to  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Whitney  C'entral  National  Bank,  of  New  Orleans,  for 
the  issue  of  .§500,000  gold  customs  notes  of  1912,  bearing  5  per  cent 
interest  and  payable  semiannually.  These  notes  or  bonds  are  to  be 
of  a  nominal  value  of  .§1,000  gold,  and  are  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
bank  at  the  rate  of  .§900  gold  each,  plus  accrued  interest  from 
January  1,  1912,  the  date  of  the  bonds.  These  bonds  or  custom 
notes  will  be  secured  by  the  customs  iecei])ts  of  Puerto  Fortes. 


MEXICO. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS. 

D(‘nK)grn])hic  statistics  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  year  1910-11,  not  including  the  villages  of  Aguan,  Iriona,  and 
Tosca,  in  the  Department  of  C’olon,  rei)orts  of  which  have  not  been 
received,  show'  that  during  the  year  referred  to  there  were  in  the 
Republic  20,552  births,  10,350  deaths,  and  2,464  marriages.  The 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  10,196. 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE  AND  BINDERY. 

A  rej)ort  of  the  director  of  the  Government  printing  oflice  and 
bindery  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  for  the  last  four  months  of  the 
year  1911  shows  that  there  were  printed  in  the  Government  printing 
office  during  the  period  referred  to  4  newspapers,  11  pamphlets, 
2  reviews,  357  pieces  of  Government  work,  and  350  separate  pieces 
of  work  for  indhdduals.  The  bindery  bound  during  the  months 
mentioned  24,811  ])ieces.  The  expense  of  the  printing  oflice  in  1911 
was  $61,571.02. 


LAND-DISTRIBUTION  DECREE. 


On  February  24,  1912,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
signed  the  decree  concerning  the  distribution  of  Government  lands. 
This  provides  for  the  immediate  survey  of  Government  lands  esti¬ 
mated  to  amount  to  approximately  10,000,000  hectares,  situated  in 
the  States  of  Coahuila,  t'hiapas,  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Guerrero, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Sonora,  Tabasco,  Veracruz,  and  Yucatan,  and  the 
Territories  of  Tepic  and  Low^er  California.  Tlie  prices  of  these  lands 
to  Mexican  colonists  in  the  different  States  and  Territories  are  as 


follows : 

Coahuila . 

Chiapaa . 

Chihuahua . 

Durango . 

Guerrero . 

San  Luis  Potosi . 

Sonora . 

Tabasco . 

Veracruz . 

Yucatan . 

Lower  California 
Tepic . 


Per  hectare, 
pesos ‘ .  4 

..do _  4 

..do _  4 

..do _  4 

..do _  5 

..do _  4 

..do _  4 

..do _  7 

..do....  12 

..do _  4 

..do _  2 

..do _  4 


Peso= approximately  $0.50  United  States  gold. 
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Tlie  lands  may  be  ])ai(l  for  in  cash  or  in  10  annual  j)ayments. 
Should  default  be  made  on  any  of  the  annual  payments,  the  right  to 
the  land  will  be  forfeited,  but  the  ])urchaser  will  be  returnetl  the 
amount  previously  paid  on  the  land  when  the  same  is  resold  and  paid 
for.  The  following  table  shows  in  hectares  the  estimated  quantities 
of  ])ublic  lands  in  the  different  States  and  Territories: 


Hectares. 

Coahuila .  105,000 

Chiapas .  07,000 

Chihuahua . .  2,  300, 000 

Durango .  750,000 

Guerrero .  6-50,000 

San  Luis  Potosi . .  60, 000 

Sonora .  4,  000,  000 

Tabasco .  75,000 

Veracruz .  9, 000 

Yucatan .  75,000 

Zacatecas .  100, 000 

Lower  California .  1, 000, 000 

Tepic .  800,000 

Needy  purchasers  who  offer  themselves  as  colonists  will  be  given 

as  much  as  50  hectares  of  land,  provided  they  agree  to  cultivate  this 

portion  for  five  years.  Applications  may  be  filed  at  the  Department 


of  Fomento,  through  the  commissioners  who  are  to  be  sent  out  to 
make  the  surveys  or  through  tlie  local  jiolitical  authorities  of  their 
respective  townships. 

REVISION  OF  CENSUS  STATISTICS. 

The  minister  of  the  department  of  fomento  proposes  to  enlarge  the 
scope  and  efficiency  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  accurate  census  of  the  popidation.  An  increased  force 
is  to  be  employed  and  the  latest  methods  of  recording  and  computing 
the  work  of  census  takers  are  to  be  adopted. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENTAL  STATION. 

Land  in  the  Tenango  Valley  has  been  ceded  b}'  the  State  of  Mexico 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  thereon 
an  agricultural  experimental  station.  There  is  a  building  on  the 
land  which  was  erected  and  used  for  a  school  during  the  centennial 
celebration. 

WIRELESS-TELEGRAPH  COMMUNICATION  WITH  CUBA. 

Wireless-telegraph  communication  has  been  established  between 
Veracruz,  Mexico,  and  Habana,  Cuba.  Satisfactorj'  results  are 
being  obtained  in  the  transmission  of  messages. 


NICARAGUA. 
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ELECTRIC  POWER,  STATE  OF  NUEVO  LEON. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  granted  a  concession  to  the  Hidalgo 
Cement  Co.  for  the  utilization  of  the  Potero  Grande  Creek,  in  the 
State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  to  generate  electric  power  for  use  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cement. 

FRONTERA  TO  CHIAPAS  RAILWAY. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  by  the  Mexican  Government  to 
construct  a  railway  from  the  port  of  Frontera,  along  the  Seco  Kiver, 
through  the  State  of  Tabasco,  to  the  boundar}’  of  Chiapas.  3  he 
road  will  penetrate  a  region  tributary’  to  the  Grijalva  and  I^suma- 
cinta  Rivers.  The  line  is  to  he  completed  within  five  years.  The 
concessionaire  proposes  to  build  a  branch  to  San  Juan  Bautista  and 
another  branch  north  to  the  Santa  Ana  River  countiy. 

ELECTRIC-TRANSMISSION  LINE. 

The  Puebla  Light,  Power  &  Traction  Co.  is  erecting  a  transmission 
line  from  the  Tuzpango  Falls,  in  the  State  of  Puebla,  to  Orizaba, 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  electric  power  to  tramways,  cotton 
mills,  and  other  enterprises.  The  transmission  towers  and  copper 
cables  were  bought  in  the  LTnited  States. 

PROPOSED  RAILWAY  FROM  MEXICO  CITY  TO  PUEBLA. 

There  has  been  submitted  to  the  Mexican  Government  a  proposal 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  railway  between  the  Federal  capital 
and  the  city  of  Puebla,  the  line  to  pass  through  Tlalmanalco,  Contla, 
San  Salvador,  El  Verde,  and  Huejotzingo.  The  whole  road  is  to  be 
completed  within  three  years. 


I  OCf  * 
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OATH  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES. 

A  law  wliich  became  operative  on  February  15,  1912,  provides  that 
the  civil  and  militar}'  employees  of  the  Government  ot  Nicaragua 
shall  take  the  following  oath: 

Do  you  swear  before  God  to  observe  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  to  respect  the 
riglits  of  the  people  and  citizens,  and  faithfully  and  conscientiously  to  fulhll  the 
duties  of  the  charge  conferred  upon  you? 

The  person  to  whom  the  oath  is  administered  shall  answ'er: 

I  do  swear. 

and  the  official  by  whom  the  oath  is  administered  shall  reply: 

If  you  do  so,  the  Republic  will  reward  you,  and  if  not,  it  will  hold  you  responsible. 
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PARCEL-POST  DECREE. 

An  executive  decree  of  January  23,  1912,  relating  to  the  parcel- 
post  convention  which  was  made  with  the  United  States  on  March 
28,  1900,  provides  that — 

The  Benders  and  receivers  of  parcel-post  packages,  proceeding  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  will  pay  in  postage  stamps,  which  wnll  be  affixed  and  canceled  on 
each  policy  before  delivery,  the  25  cents  American  gold  which  the  State  actually  pays 
to  the  Panama  Railway  for  its  transportation  across  the  Isthmus.  Recipients  will  pay 
equally  in  American  gold,  in  the  manner  indicated,  the  10  cents  which  is  collected  for 
each  parcel  in  compensation  for  interior  service  and  delivery,  in  accord  with  the  afore¬ 
said  convention.  The  equivalent  of  these  charges  in  national  bills  will  be  calculated 
at  the  exchange  rate  of  1,200  per  cent,  as  established  by  the  decree  of  June  8,  1911. 
This  resolution  will  come  into  effect  after  this  date  on  packages  entering  the  ports  of 
Corinto  and  San  Juan  del  Sur. 

REDEMPTION  OF  TREASURY  NOTES. 

A  recent  executive  decree  provides  for  the  exchange  of  new  treasury 
notes  for  the  deteriorated  ones  of  the  50-centavo  and  1-peso  denomi¬ 
nations. 

POSTAGE  ON  PERIODICALS. 

A  decree,  wliich  went  into  effect  on  February  1  last,  provides  that 
periodicals  published  in  the  Republic  shall  pay  postage  as  follows: 
For  transportation  by  the  national  post,  3  centavos  for  each  50  grams 
or  fraction  thereof,  when  addressed  to  foreign  countries  or  towns  of 
the  interior  reached  by  national  railways  or  steamers;  5  centavos  for 
each  50  grams  or  fraction  thereof,  when  addressed  to  towns  of  the 
interior  to  which  they  must  be  transported  by  other  means  at  the 
expense  of  the  State;  periodicals  addressed  to  other  States  of  Central 
America  will  continue  to  circulate  free  of  postage  by  virtue  of  existing 
treaties, 

POLICE  REORGANIZATION. 

The  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  employed  G.  II.  Schul,  an 
American  citizen,  as  inspector,  instructor,  and  organizer  of  the  police 
force  of  Managua  and  as  general  organizer  of  the  police  force  of  the 
Republic. 

DEMAND  FOR  BANANA  LANDS. 

An  increased  demand  for  banana  lands  on  the  part  of  foreigners 
has  been  noted  during  the  last  few  months,  the  largest  buyers  being 
North  American  and  Canadian  investors.  The  principal  United  States 
purchasers  come  from  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  from  the  South 
Atlantic  States. 

DREDGING  OF  PEARL  LAGOON  BAR. 

Survey  and  soundings  of  the  Pearl  Lagoon  Bar  at  Bluefields  have 
been  made  as  a  preliminary  step  toward  the  dredging  of  the  bar. 


PANAMA. 
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TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  TARIFFS. 

The  new  telegraph  and  telephone  tariffs,  which  went  into  effect  on 
January  23,  1912,  apply  to  the  entire  Republic  with  the  exception  of 
the  Atlantic  coast.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  the  old  tariffs,  payable  in 
silver,  remain  in  force  for  the  present. 

DOS  BOCAS  TO  RAMA  RIVER  RAILWAY. 

Construction  work  is  actively  progressing  on  the  Dos  Bocas  to  Kama 
River  Railway.  River  steamei's  from  Bluefields  are  heavily  laden 
with  rails  and  other  supplies  intended  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
this  railway.  American  and  Canadian  capital  are  interested  in  the 
project. 


HYDROGRAPHIC  SURVEY  OF  PANAMA  BAY. 

A  new  hydrographic  survey  is  being  made  of  Panama  Bay  under 
the  direction  of  Capt.  Harry  WUlet  Rhodes,  of  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey.  ^  The  Government  of  Panama  and  the  officials 
of  the  Canal  Zone  are  equally  interested  in  this  work,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  been  a  number  of  years  since  a  survey  of  the  bay  has  been  made, 
and  an  accurate  map  is  very  much  needed  for  maritime  purposes. 

LAS  CASCADAS  PLANTATION. 

The  plantation  known  as  “Las  Cascadas,”  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Canal  Zone  opposite  Las  Cascadas,  is  reported  to  be  in  a  flour¬ 
ishing  condition.  The  plantation  is  devoted  principally  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  tropical  products  and  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  agricultural  and  stock-raising  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
of  Panama. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY. 

The  Panama  Timber  Co.,  a  concern  composed  of  English  and 
American  capitalists,  has  recently  built,  in  Panama,  a  twin-screw 
steamer  96  feet  long,  21 -foot  beam,  and  a  molded  depth  of  7^  feet. 
This  steamer,  which  is  called  the  Lilian,  is  equipped  with  300-horse- 
power  engines,  has  a  capacity  of  175  tons  of  cargo,  and  will  be  used 
for  transportation  purposes,  as  well  as  for  towing  four  barges  of  100 
tons  capacity  each  in  handling  the  mahogany,  cedar,  and  other 
timber  from  the  forests  of  Panama. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  PANAMA  TRAMWAY. 

The  coiiBtruction  of  the  Panama  Tramway  is  to  commence  at  once 
ami  will  be  completed  in  about  14  months.  The  business  of  the 
company  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Minor  C.  Keith.  It  is  also 
reported  that  construction  on  the  Sabanas  extension  wUl  lie  com¬ 
menced  immediately  and  that  this  extension  is  also  to  be  completed 
within  14  months. 


RATIFICATION  OF  POSTAL  CONGRESS  CONVENTIONS. 


The  Government  of  Paraguay  has  ratified  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions,  the  principal  conventions,  the  postal  money  order,  and  the 
parcel-post  conventions  of  the  First  Continental  South  American 
Postal  Congress  of  Montevideo,  all  of  which  were  approved,  ad 
referendum,  in  February,  1911,  by  the  delegates  of  Paraguay  to  that 
congress. 

LEGAL  EXCHANGE  RATE  OF  PAPER  MONEY. 

A  recent  executive  decree  fixes  the  Government  exchange  rate  of 
paper  money,  when  exchangeil  for  gold  coin  or 'in  the  payment  of  obli¬ 
gations  retleemable  in  gold,  at  1300.  The  rate  does  not  apply  on 
transactions  made  by  the  Bank  of  the  llepublic,  inasmuch  as  that 
institution  enjoys  special  privileges  in  this  respect  under  its  charter, 
and  the  rate  is  subject  to  change  by  the  Government  at  any  time  to 
meet  the  fluctuations  of  the  market. 

ATHLETICS  IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Normal  School  of  Paraguay,  at  Asuncion,  has  given  particular 
attention  during  the  last  few  yeais  to  its  department  of  athletics. 
In  place  of  the  physical  director,  Capt.  Felipe  Gonzalez,  who  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence,  Capt.  Braulio  Martinez,  one  of  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  instructoi-s  of  athletics  in  the  metropolis,  has  been  ap- 
pointetl.  The  normal  school  at  Paraguay  has  a  wide  field  of  influence, 
and  the  excellent  work  it  is  tloing  in  promoting  athletics  is  gradually 
being  extended  by  its  graduates  to  the  different  public  schools  of 
the  country. 

ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY  SERVICE  IN  ASUNCION. 

The  work  of  the  electrification  of  the  tramway  in  Asuncion,  which 
was  commenced  in  1911,  was  pushed  forward  with  such  rapidity  that 
in  JanuaiT,  1912,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  assisted  by  the 
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diplomatic  corps  and  representatives  of  the  principal  industries  of  the 
metropolis,  laid,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  the  first  rail  of  the 
electric  tramway  system  of  the  capital.  Not  only  has  the  present 
tramway  system  of  Asuncion  been  electrified,  but  plans  are  under 
consideration  for  the  extension  of  the  line  to  parts  of  the  Federal  cap¬ 
ital  now  without  a  tramway  service.  The  electrification  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  tramway  at  Asuncion  will  undoubtedly  be  a  potent  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  capital  and  of  the  beautiful  suburban 
country"  and  towns  surrounding  it.  No  work  of  recent  years  in  the 
capital  of  Paraguay  promises  to  add  more  to  the  growth  to  the  city 
ami  the  development  of  its  suburbs  than  the  electrification  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  tramway  at  Asuncion. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  STUDENTS. 


The  International  Congress  of  American  Students,  which  will  be 
held  in  Lima,  Peru,  during  July,  1912,  already  has  received  some 
notice  in  the  Sj)anish  edition  of  the  Bulletin,  and  it  is  ver^'  important 
that  the  attention  of  all  students  in  American  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  be  called  to  this  event,  and  that  they  realize  the  importance 
of  it  in  bringing  together  into  one  homogeneous  body  representa¬ 
tives  of  (he  undergraduate  students  of  the  world.  The  first  congress 
of  this  kind  was  held  in  Monteviileo  and  the  second  in  Buenos 
Aires.  The  approaching  third  congress  in  Lima  is  still  easier  of 
access  to  the  United  States.  Mexico,  and  Central  America.  Peru  is 
most  anxious,  through  her  San  Marcos  College,  the  oldest  teaching 
faculty  in  America,,  to  show  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  delegates  from 
those  educational  institutions  who  will  take  part  in  the  congress. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  a  reduction  in  transpor¬ 
tation  rates  from  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Panama  and  Callao. 
A  more  detailed  account  of  the  plans  of  this  third  International 
Congress  of  American  Stiulents  will  be  given  in  the  May  Bulletin, 
but  in  the  meanwhile  aiu'  individual  student  of  any  student  body 
wishing  further  information  should  write  to  the  Pan  American 
Union,  which  will  be  pleased  to  supply  whatever  will  facilitate  their 
participation  in  it.  Direct  communication  can  also  be  had  by 
addressing  El  Centro  Universitario  de  Lima  del  III  Congreso  Inter¬ 
national  de  Estudiantes  Americanos,  Lima,  Peru. 

JURISDICTION  OF  THE  PURUS  REGION. 

A  decree  of  May  21,  1910,  which  j)laced  the  Purus  region  of  Peru 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  special  commissioner  of  the  Government 
in  Madre  de  Dios,  has  been  modifieil  so  as  to  make  this  region  a  part 
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of  the  Prefecture  of  Loreto  until  the  settlement  of  certain  boundary 
lines. 

CANCELLATION  OF  RAILWAY  CONTRACTS. 

The  contract  of  the  Northwestern  Railw’ay  ('o.  of  Peru  (Ltd.),  for 
the  construction  and  exploitation  of  the  Lima  to  Huaco  railway,  has 
been  rescinded  by  the  Government  of  Peru  for  nonfulfdlment  of  its 
terms.  The  Government  wdll  take  over  the  line  after  an  inventory 
of  all  property  has  been  made  and  an  indemnity  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  contract.  The  estimated  value  of  the  con¬ 
structed  part  of  the  railway  is  £437,185,  wdiich  amount  is  subject 
to  a  penalty  discount  of  10  per  cent. 

MONUMENT  TO  MANUEL  CANDAMO. 

An  imposing  monument  is  to  be  erected  by  the  City  Council  of 
Lima  in  Colon  Park  near  the  public  library,  at  the  Federal  capital,  in 
honor  of  Manuel  Candamo,  a  Peruvian  statesman  and  patriot  and 
once  President  of  the  Republic. 

PARK  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CUZCO. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  Grand  Plaza  of  Cuzco, 
artistically  laid  out  and  interspersed  wdth  cemented  promenades, 
w'as  opened  to  the  public.  The  inauguration  of  this  plaza,  in  its 
present  form,  was  made  possible  by  the  generosity  and  foresight  of 
the  able  prefect  of  (Mzco,  Senor  Nunez,  who  planned  the  improve¬ 
ments  and  ordered  them  made  at  his  owm  expense. 

ELECTRIC-LIGHT  INSTALLATION  AT  CERRO  DE  PASCO. 

A  water-powder  electric  lighting  plant  is  to  be  installed  by  the  Cerro 
de  Pasco  Railw  ay  Co.,  for  lighting  the  city  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  and  for 
supplying  the  railway  company  w'ith  electricity.  The  plant  will  be 
up-to-date  m  every  respect,  and  it  is  thought  that  enough  power  will 
be  generated  to  furnish  industrial  enterprises  wdth  motive  power. 

ELECTRIC-LIGHT  INSTALLATION  AT  PUNO. 

An  electric-light  plant  is  soon  to  be  installed  at  Puno.  In  addition 
to  the  lighting  of  business  and  private  houses,  the  contract  calls  for 
the  lighting  of  the  streets  of  the  towm  by  employing  80  lamps  of 
1,000  candlepower,  the  lamps  to  be  placed  at  the  corners  of  the 
principal  streets. 


EXPLORATION  OF  GOLD  MINES. 

The  Peruvian  Government  has  granted  a  concession  for  a  period 
of  two  yeai-s  for  the  exploration  of  gold-bearing  sands  and  gold  mines 
along  the  banks  of  the  Chinchipe  River  from  the  ])oint  where  it  enters 
the  Maranon  River  to  its  confluence  with  the  ('anchis  River.  The 
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object  of  the  exploration  in  this  territory  is  to  determine  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  establishing  on  a  large  scale  the  exjdoitation  of  gold  placers 
and  deposits.  The  tributaries  of  the  t'hinchipe  River  and  the  islands 
lying  therein  are  embraced  under  the  terms  of  the  concession. 


NEW  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

Owing  to  the  resignation  of  the  former  minister  of  foreign  relations 
of  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  President  Manuel  E.  Araujo  has  pro¬ 
moted  Dr.  Manuel  Castro  Ramirez,  formerly  assistant  secretarj'  of 
state,  to  the  post  of  minister  of  foreign  relations,  justice,  and  worship. 
The  new  minister  will  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  well  equipped  and  fully  cognizant  of  all  the  details  of  the  work 
of  his  department. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  POLICE  FORCE. 

The  Government  of  Salvador  has  contracted  with  Capt.  Martin 
Garrido,  an  officer  of  the  Spanish  civil  guards,  to  reorganize  the 
police  force  of  the  country,  and  to  organize  a  body  of  rural  guards  for 
the  better  protection  of  life  and  property  in  the  Republic. 

POSTAL  BUSINESS  IN  1911. 

In  1911  the  postal  department  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  handled 
2,140,083  pieces  of  mail  matter.  The  department  delivered  866,517 
pieces  of  mail  and  forwarded  1,263.566  pieces.  The  parcel-post 
business  aggregated  7.620  pieces,  of  which  2,150  were  deliveries,  and 
5,470  remittances. 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SALVADOR. 

The  National  Bank  of  Salvador  was  established  in  the  city  of  San 
Salvador  in  1906.  The  authorized  capital  of  this  bank  at  the  present 
time  is  2,000,000  pesos, ‘  of  which  50  per  cent,  or  1,000,000  pesos,  is 
paid  up.  The  reserve  fund  of  the  bank  is  now  50,000  pesos,  the  fund 
for  contingent  expenses  10,000  pesos,  and  that  for  future  dividends 
6,051  pesos.  The  profits  of  the  National  Bank  of  Salvador  in  1911 
were  76,051  pesos,  and  the  total  available  assets  on  December  31, 
1911,  3,486,555  pesos. 

MINING  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MORAZAN. 

The  Monte  Mayor  Gold  and  'Silver  Mining  Co.  of  Salvador,  an 
enterprise  composed  of  home  and  foreign  capitalists,  has  recently 
denounced  what  purport  to  be  valuable  silver  and  gold  mining 
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properties  in  the  Department  of  Morazan,  Republic  of  Salvador. 
The  mines  referred  to  lie  within  a  rich  mineralized  zone  of  16  hectares 
between  San  Jose  del  Penon  and  the  San  Antonio  (luayoto  ranches, 
and  12  well-delined  veins  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  ores  have  been 
discovered.  The  mines  are  at  a  distance  of  about  2  leagues  from  the 
celebrated  San  Sebastian  mine,  and  about  21  leagues  fi’om  the  Sociedad 
village.  Modern  machinerv'  and  equipment  for  working  the  mines 
have  been  ordered  abroad  and  part  of  it  has  already  been  received 
at  the  port  of  La  Union.  The  company  proposes  to  work  its  ores, 
which  assay  from  12  to  14  pesos  of  gold  per  ton.  by  the  cyanide  process. 

WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  GOTERA. 

The  enterj)rising  town  of  Gotera,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  has  recently  been 
furnished  with  an  abundant  supply  of  potable  water,  part  of  which 
will  be  used  in  maintaining  the  town  in  good  sanitaiy*  condition. 
Other  towns  and  villages  in  the  vicinity  are  also  planning  to  obtain  a 
water  supply  under  similar  conditions. 

ASSETS  OF  THE  SALVADOR  AND  SANTA  TECLA  TRAMWAY. 

The  assets  of  the  Salvador  and  Santa  Tecla  tramway  on  December 
31,  1911,  were  4.57,850  pesos,  made  up  of  capital  400,000  pesos,  and 
reserve  funds  and  other  assets  57,850  pesos. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  NAVIGATION. 

Tlie  Twelfth  International  Congress  of  Navigation  will  meet  at 
Philadelphia  on  May  23,  1912,  sitting  for  one  week. 

This  Twelfth  Congress  of  Navigation  is  organized  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Navigation  Congresses,  having  its  permanent  seat 
in  Brussels,  Belgium,  and  being  governed  by  a  commission  composed 
of  delegates  from  the  States  that  have  joined  the  association.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  commission  of  July  30,  1910,  it  was  unanimously 
decided  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  United  States  Government, 
then  ])resented,  for  holding  the  Twelfth  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 
At  the  same  sitting  the  program  of  subjects  to  bo  considered  by  the 
congress  was  adopted. 

International  congresses  of  navigation  have  been  held  at  various 
intervals  since  1885  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  England,  France, 
Holland,  Italy,  and  Russia,  and  have  been  of  the  utmost  value  in 
furthering  the  general  progress  of  improvements  of  every  kind  in 
the  interest  of  navigation. 
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The  discussions  and  conclusions  of  tliese  coiii'resses  on  tlie  impor¬ 
tant  theoretical  and  practical  questions  jiertaining  to  navigation  that 
they  have  considered,  form  the  best  existing  guide  to  the  solution  of 
such  problems,  constantly  arising,  since  tliey  represent  the  results  of  the 
world’s  exjierience  to  date  and  the  conclusions  of  the  world’s  experts. 
Tlie  truth  of  this  statement  has  been  realized  for  years  in  Europe,  due 
largel}'  to  the  fact  that  all  previous  congresses  have  been  held  there, 
and  is  now  becoming  realized  in  America,  as  shown  by  the  large 
recent  increase  of  American  membership  in  the  association.  The 
United  States  and  C'anada  are  blessed  with  remarkable  systems  of 
navigable  lakes  and  rivers  as  well  as  excellent  seaports,  on  which 
much  has  been  done  for  navigation  and  much  is  in  progress  or  pro¬ 
posed. 

Philadelphia  has  been  chosen  as  the  ])lace  of  holding  the  congress 
for  various  reasons.  It  is  a  seaport,  conveniently  reached  from 
Europe,  either  directly  or  by  way  of  New  York,  two  hours  distant. 
It  is  a  favorable  starting  point  for  visits  to  works  of  improvement, 
to  the  National  Capital,  or  to  seashore  and  mountain  resorts  and 
other  points  of  interest. 

The  subjects  to  be  considered  and  discussed  at  the  congress  were 
chosen  with  the  utmost  care.  They  represent  the  combined  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  representatives  of  many  countries,  and  the  full  and 
minute  discussion  that  \\nll  be  given  then,  with  the  conclusions  of 
the  congress  when  definite  conclusions  are  possible,  will  bo  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  practically  every  nation. 

After  the  congress,  an  extended  inspection  trip  will  be  arranged, 
including  probably  New  York  t’ity,  the  Hudson  River,  the  New  York 
State  Barge  Canal,  Niagara  Falls,  and  the  Great  Lakes  as  far  at  least 
as  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  about  2,000  kilometers  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  by  the  route  followed.  The  return  may  bo  b}'  way  of  Chicago, 
the  Ohio  River,  and  Pittsburgh,  or  by  way  of  Canada,  in  case  an 
invitation  from  Canada  to  that  effect  should  bo  received. 

BUSINESS  MEN’S  EXCURSION  TO  MEXICO. 

With  the  object  of  fostering  and  increasing  commercial  and  social 
intercourse  between  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Mexico,  the  International  Club  of  San  i\jitonio  is  now 
organizing  an  excursion  of  representative  business  and  professional 
men  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States  to  tour  Mexico  under  the 
auspices  of  this  club  in  April,  1912. 

In  1910,  Mexico  purchased  from  the  United  States,  $64,000,000 
worth  of  merchandise.  In  1912  this  can  be  increased  to  over 
$100,000,000,  if  our  business  interests  make  an  earnest  effort  to 
secure  their  patronage. 

As  this  excursion  is  not  an  individual  enterprise,  nor  is  it  devoted 
to  any  particular  interest,  it  is  desired  to  make  it  a  truly  interna- 
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tional  activity,  and  with  this  object  the  International  Club  of  San 
.Vntonio  desires  to  extend  to  every  interested  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  man,  through  the  medium  of  their  various  organizations,  a 
sincere  and  cordial  invitation  to  participate. 

The  itinerary  is  from  San  Antonio,  into  Mexico,  via  Laredo,  visit¬ 
ing  every  important  cit}'  in  Mexico,  including  side  trips  to  mining 
and  agricultural  sections  and  to  manufacturing  and  other  industries, 
affording  ample  opportunity  for  the  inspection  of  each  interest, 
spending  an  entire  day  or  more  in  the  more  important  cities,  with 
two  days  in  Mexico  Cit}*.  Traveling  will  be  done  mostly  at  night, 
except  in  the  scenic  sections.  Entertainments  of  various  sorts  and 
numerous  functions  at  which  the  business  men  of  both  countrie.' 
will  be  brought  in  touch  with  each  other  will  be  arranged.  The 
return  will  be  via  Eagle  Pass  and  the  Sunset  Route  to  San  Antonio. 
The  duration  of  the  trip,  from  San  Antonio  and  return,  will  be  about 
20  days.  Suhicient  time  will  be  spent  at  all  points  of  real  interest 
to  permit  of  thorough  information. 

“  PAN  AMERICAN  MAIL.” 

The  United  States  has  become  a  manufacturing  country,  and  with 
the  marvelous  development  of  her  manufacturing  industries  an  ade¬ 
quate  outlet  for  her  surplus  production  is  daily  becoming  a  necessity. 
It  is  necessar}'  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country  that  manufacturers 
make  connections  with  new  markets  in  which  to  dispose  of  their 
goods.  This  pressing  need  of  an  American  flag  steamship  service 
has  caused  the  organization  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  South  America 
&  Orient  Steamship  Co.  (for  brevit}',  the  ‘‘Pan  American  Mail”)  to 
make  use  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  Xew  Orleans,  as  the  gateway  to 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  South,  to  Brazil  and  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

This  “Pan  American  ^Nlail  Steamship  Co.”  has  its  headquarters 
in  New  Orleans,  oflices  806  Gravier  Street,  and  is  displaying  a  great 
energy  in  perfecting  plans  and  instituting  regular  mail,  passenger, 
and  freight  service  between  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  east  coast, 
and  South  America. 

CONSUL  GENERAL*  OF  MEXICO  AT  NEW  YORK. 

An  error,  for  which  the  Pan  American  Union  should  not  be  held 
responsible,  however,  as  it  seemed  to  come  from  a  trustworthy  source, 
was  the  statement  on  page  127  of  the  Bulletin  (English  edition)  for 
January,  1912,  “that  Sr.  Don  Manuel  Saldivar  has  been  appointed 
Mexican  consul  general  at  Xew  York.”  The  Hon.  Cayetano  Romero 
remains  consul  general  of  Mexico  at  that  port. 


PROPERTY-TAX  LAW. 

The  new  property-tax  law’  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  Uruguaj'  is 
published  in  full  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  Montevideo  of  January  18, 
1912.  This  law  repeals  the  additional  taxes  of  one-half  per  mil. 
The  objects  of  the  new  law  are  to  obtain  true  assessed  valuations  of 
real  property,  and  to  secure  more  details  as  to  topography,  boun¬ 
daries,  etc. 

COASTAL  TRADE  BILL. 

The  coastal  trade  bill,  enacted  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  coastwise  trade  of  Uruguay,  has  been  signed  and 
promulgated  bj-  the  President.  The  bonus  clauses  which  w’ere 
included  in  the  original  draft  of  the  bill  were  eliminated  by  Congress. 

TELEPHONE  TRANSFER. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  National  Telephone  Co., 
of  Montevideo,  transferred  its  entire  installation,  including  its  good 
will,  to  the  department  of  posts  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay.  The 
business  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  heretofore. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  STOCK  IN  1911. 

In  1911  there  w’ere  imported  into  Uruguay  1,556  sheep,  108  head  of 
cattle,  855  head  of  horses,  4,685  fowls,  287  dogs,  2  goats,  4  hogs,  and 
1 1 6  misceUaneous  animals.  The  exports  of  live  animals  from  Uruguay 
during  the  same  year  consisted  of  47,098  sheep,  844  head  of  cattle,  271 
horses,  29  hogs,  21,704  fowls,  and  49  animals  of  different  kinds. 
The  total  number  of  animals  killed  in  the  slaughterhouses  of  Uruguay 
in  1910-11  was  1,651,200. 

INSURANCE  BANK  AND  BANK  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  Insurance  Bank,  a  Government  institution  recently  estab¬ 
lished  in  Uruguay,  has  the  following  board  of  directors:  President, 
Luis  J.  Supervielle;  members,  Juan  I.  Risso,  Jose  Scaglia,  Quinto 
Bonomi,  Juan  C'omaschi,  Guillermo  Strothbaum,  and  Leopold  Caravia. 
The  first  work  of  the  board  was  to  formulate  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  bank,  to  secure  a  manager,  and 
to  decide  iipon  a  suitable  location. 

The  profits  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  in  1911  were  $1,465,706, 
out  of  which  $472,426  will  be  set  aside  for  the  service  of  the  5  j)er  cent 
Ihiiguayan  loan;  $50,000  for  the  legislative  palace  building  fund; 
and  $943,280  w’ill  be  added  to  the  paid-up  capital,  making  the  total 
paid-up  capital  of  the  institution  on  January  1,  1912,  $9,247,650. 
The  profits  of  tlu*  Bank  of  the  Republic  were  $424,527  in  excess  of 
those  of  1910. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  LYCEUMS  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

A  law  has  been  enacted  b}*  the  Congress  of  l*ruguay,  and  duly 
promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  establishing  18 
departmental  lyceums.  This  law  is  commented  upon  by  the  press 
of  the  metropolis  as  one  of  the  most  important  e<lucational  measures 
ever  enacted  in  the  country. 

WIRELESS  INSTALLATIONS. 

A  law  has  been  promulgated  by  the  President  of  I'ruguay  making 
wireless  installations  on  passenger  vessels  touching  at  Uruguayan 
ports  obligatory  on  and  after  Maj^  1,  1912.  The  installations  must 
be  such  as  to  enable  the  receipt  and  transmission  of  messages  from  or 
to  a  distance  of  not  less  than  100  kilometei’s  on  vessels  used  in  river 
navigation,  and  400  kilometei’s  on  ocean-going  vessels,  and  the  instal¬ 
lations  must  be  permanentl}'  kept  in  condition  to  communicate  with 
Uruguayan  wireless  stations.  Vessels  not  comph'ing  with  the  law 
will  not  be  allowed  to  engage  in  the  passenger  traffic  in  Uruguay. 
The  central  wireless  station  at  Cerritos  in  the  suburbs  of  Monte¬ 
video  has  been  opened  to  public  service,  and  the  piivate  wireless 
telegraph  stations  throughout  the  Republic  have  been  discontinued 
since  January  24  last. 

GOVERNMENT  INSURANCE  MONOPOLY. 

The  State  insurance  monopoly  is  now  an  accomplished  fact  and 
as  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  January  5,  1912,  contains  8  chap¬ 
ters  and  32  articles. 

Chapter  1  declares  and  defines  the  limits  of  the  insurance  monopoly. 
Insurance  covering  the  risks  of  life,  accidents  of  work,  and  fire  is  tf) 
be  a  State  monopoly,  while  the  State  is  authorized  to  engage  also  in 
other  lines  of  insurance,  as  may  be  determined  by  special  Executive 
decrees  for  each  class  of  insurance  business.  Private  companies 
now  operating  in  the  Republic  may  continue  to  transact  business  in  a 
“provisional  character;”  but  once  it  has  been  decided  by  virtue  of  an 
Executive  decree  to  establish  State  insurance  in  a  certain  field  of 
risks,  private  insurance  in  this  field  is  prohibited,  and  all  new  con¬ 
tracts  are  null  and  void,  while  old  contracts  remain  binding  upon  the 
companies.  Such  policies  are  to  be  registered  in  a  State  office  within 
four  months.  Violations  of  the  law  are  punished  by  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment. 

Chapter  2  establishes  the  Banco  de  Seguros  del  Estado,  with  a 
capital  of  3,000,000  pesos  ($3,102,000)  in  public  bonds,  the  service 
of  which  is  to  bo  provided  for  from  the  general  income  of  the  State. 
The  insurance  risks  assumed  by  the  bank  are,  according  to  chapter  3, 
guaranteed  not  only  bj"  its  capital  and  other  funds,  but  also  by  the 
entire  resources  of  tly;  Government.  The  remaining  chapters  contain 
provisions  concerning  the  management  of  the  bank.  etc. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  AND  DRAINAGE  OF  INTERIOR  CITIES. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  law  for  supplying  water  and  drainage 
to  all  the  interior  towns  of  the  Republic  having  a  population  in  excess 
of  5,000  inhabitants  will  effect,  when  accomplished,  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  health  and  hygienic  conditions  of  the  countrjL  The  first 
towns  that  are  to  receive  these  beneficent  improvements  are  Salto. 
Paysandu,  Mercedes,  San  Jose,  and  Melo.  Subsequently  all  the  towns 
of  Uruguay  coming  wdthin  the  scope  of  the  law  wdll  be  provided  with 
w'ater  and  drainage.  The  importance  of  this  law'  to  the  nation  in 
making  the  cities  of  the  Republic  more  healthful  and  desirable  as  places 
in  which  to  live  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  funds  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law'  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  5  per  cent  bonds  wdth  1^  per  cent  annual  amortization. 

SWING  BRIDGE. 

The  large  swing  bridge  erected  over  the  stream  called  “Arroyo  de 
las  Vacas”  has  been  completed,  and  was  opened  to  public  traffic  on 
January  15,  1912.  It  is  the  first  bridge  of  this  type  erected  in  the 
Republic. 
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ARBITRATION  CONVENTION  WITH  BRAZIL. 


The  arbitration  convention  made  betw'een  the  representatives  of 
Venezuela  and  Brazil  on  April  30,  1909,  in  Caracas,  w'as  ratified  by 
Venezuela  on  January  8,  1912.  The  convention  provides  that  dif¬ 
ferences  w'hich  may  arise  concerning  judicial  matters  or  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  existing  treaties  between  the  high  contracting  parties,  and 
which  it  may  not  have  been  possible  to  settle  through  diplomatic 
channels,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Permanent  Arbitration  Tribunal 
of  The  Hague,  provided  they  do  not  concern  the  vital  interests,  the 
independence,  or  the  honor  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  nor  preju¬ 
dice  the  rights  of  third  parties.  It  is  also  understood  that  if  one  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  so  prefers,  any  arbitration  provided  for 
under  the  convention  may  be  effected  before  the  chief  political  au¬ 
thority  or  ruler  of  a  friendly  state,  or  before  arbitrators  selected  from 
the  list  of  judges  of  the  Permanent  Arbitration  Tribunal  of  The 
Hague. 

The  convention  shall  be  in  force  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  if  not  denounced  six  months 
before  the  expiration  of  said  period  shall  remain  in  force  for  another 
year,  and  so  on  successively  for  periods  of  one  year  until  terminated 
in  the  manner  referred  to. 
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GRANT  AND  TRANSFER  OF  PETROLEUM  CONCESSION. 

On  January  2  of  the  present  year  an  important  petroleum  conces¬ 
sion  was  awarded  granting  the  ri^ht  to  prospect  for,  exploit,  refine, 
export,  and  sell  petroleum  or  its  products  at  home  or  abroad,  as  well 
as  naphtha,  asphalt,  and  tar,  in  the  States  of  Sucre,  Monagas,  Anzoa- 
tegui.  Nueva  Esparta,  Tachira,  Trujillo,  Merida,  Zulia,  Lara,  Falcon, 
('arabobo,  Yaracuy,  and  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco,  in  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela.  The  contract  does  not  cover  mining  claims  or  other  con¬ 
cessions  or  property  already  owmed  by  or  granted  to  third  parties. 

The  concessionaire  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
1  bolivar  ’  per  hectare  per  year  on  the  area  occupied  in  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  petroleum  or  other  substance  covered  by  the  concession,  or 
on  lands  used  for  buildings  or  in  connection  with  the  exploitation  of 
the  products  comprised  under  the  concession;  also  to  pay  on  the 
exploited  products  embraced  under  the  concession,  which  are  sold  for 
consumption  in  the  country,  50  per  cent  of  the  customs  duties  on  the 
imports  of  said  products. 

After  the  expiration  of  two  years  the  rights  of  the  concessionaire 
shall  be  limited  to  the  lands  selected  for  the  exploitation,  and  no 
area  shall  be  considered  exploitable  that  does  not  produce  to  the 
tiovernment  a  minimum  annual  income  of  1 ,000  bolivars.  The  con¬ 
cessionaire  has  the  right  to  build  roads,  establish  routes  of  com¬ 
munication  by  water  or  by  land,  erect  telephone  lines,  electric  instal¬ 
lations,  wharves,  and  do  any  work  that  may  be  necessary  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  property.  The  tools,  materials,  buildings, 
machinery,  and  other  supplies  used  in  the  work  of  exploitation,  in  the 
refining  of  the  oil,  and  other  processes  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

MARACAY  TO  OCUMARE  TELEGRAPH  LINE. 

'riie  Government  of  Venezuela  has  decided  to  construct  a  telegraph 
line  between  Maracay  and  Ocumare,  on  the  coast.  The  Director 
General  of  Federal  Telegraphs  will  begin  work  immediately. 

MACUTO  RIVER  BRIDGE. 

Acting  upon  the  report  of  a  prominent  Venezuelan  civil  engineer, 
funds  have  been  provided  by  the  Government  for  the  construction 
of  a  cement  bridge  over  the  Macuto  River  at  Guzmania,  in  the  vicinity 
of  La  (iiiaira. 


'  Bolivar-approximatcly  J0.193  United  States  gold. 


